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j^ On pages 141 and 144 the author 

\ twice refers to one of Thomas Camp- 

^ beirs sons-in-law as John Chapmaii, 

whereas his name should be written 
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GENERAL SOCIAL AND REUGIOUS 
CONDITIONS, 1790-1860 

AFTEB the winning of American independence 
and the failure of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, a vigorous movement was launched for a real 
govemment. This movement culminated in the 
constitutional convention of 1787, which, after 
many bitter disputes ending in mutual compro- 
mises, submitted its work to Congress and through 
that body to the states.^ Virulent fights followed 
in many state ratifying conventions, but New 
Hampshire, the ninth state, ratified June 21, 1788, 
by a vote of 57 to 46, and hence a new govemment 
was given to the young republic' Virginia and 
New York soon followed the leaders, but North 
Carolina did not come under the **new roof" until 
November, 1789, over six months after Washing- 
ton's inauguration as president^ The thirteenth 
state, reluctant Bhode Island, finally came to terms 
and entered the Union, May 29, 1790.* 



> McLauffliUn, A. 0. The 0<mfedertaion and OonttU/uOon, 211, 278. 

> See OofMtttuHon, ArticU VII. 

•McLavLffhlin, A. 0. TU OonfedwroHon and OonMUOion, 277-817. 
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ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 

The population of this new republic according 
to the first census, 1790, was 3,929,214. The in- 
crease was very rapid. The total population for 
each census year, 1800-1860, was: 

1800— 6,308,483. 
1810— 7,239,8&1. 
1820— 9,638,453. 
1830— 12,866,020. 
1840r-17,069,453. 
1850—23,191,876. 
1860—31,443,321.* 

Naturally some states increased more rapidly 
than others." Among these, were the nine new 
western states, 1790-1821. The following table 
shows their date of admission, and their relative 
rank in 1820 and 1850: 

Date of Admissioii. Bank in 1820. Bank in 1850. 

6 8 

9 5 

5 3 





Date of Adi 


Kentucky 


1792 




1796 


Ohio 


ifioa 


Louisiana 


.- 1812 


Indiana 


_ 1816 


Mississippi .... 


1817 


lUinois 


1818 


Alabama 


.- 1819 


Mifwonri , . . 


1821 



17 18 

18 7 
21 15 
24 11 

19 12 
23 13 



This thirty year period registered an increase 
of over 300 per cent, for the nine new western 



^StatUHeal Ahwtntet, 1916, 86, 87. 
* See Appendix 1. 
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OF THE DISaPLES OF CaiRIST 

states, while the other states increased less than 
100 -per cent.* 

The North Central States showed a remarkable 
growth, .1790-1860. Ohio increased five fdd dur- 
ing the decade ending in 1810, doubled its i>opula-' 
tion during the next ten year period, and showed 
a rapid growth in the foUowing decades. Indiana 
increased over four fold, 1800-1810, six fold during 
the next ten year period, and almost doubled during 
each of the four succeeding decades. Illinois in- 
creased four fold for the period, 1810-1820, more 
than three fold during the next decade, and practi- 
cally doubled in each of the succeeding ten year 
periods. Missouri trebled during the first ten years 
before its admission, more than doubled in each of 
the next two decades, and almost did so in the last 
two. Michigan doubled, 1810-1820, increased over 
three fold, 1820-1830, almost seven fold, 1830-184&, 
and nearly doubled in each of Ihe two following 
decades. Wisconsin contained ten times as many 
people in 1850 as in 1840, and in 1860 the x)opu- 
lation was double that of 1850. Other western 
states showed a steady growth, but not so rapid 
as the North Central States. Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, two of the important pioneer states, in- 
creased threefold during the last decade of the 
eighteenth century and doubled during the first 
ten years of the nineteenth. Alabama increased two 



•StatiMHeai Ahttnet, 1916, 86, 87. T^ taUe giTea above was 
snggMt»d bj <me in ThAmptoa, 0. H. Bittory of the VnUsd StatM, 
161. 
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ORIGIN AND BARLY mSTORY 

and a half fold, 1820-1830, while its neighbor, Mis- 
sissippi, had grown five fold,' 1800-1810, doubled 
in each of the next two decades, and nearly trebled 
1830-1840. Arkansas increased fourteen fold for the. 
ten year i>eriod ending in 1820, doubled during 
the following decade, trebled in the next, and more 
than doubled in each of the succeeding decades. 
Texas trebled, 1850-1860. 

Another indication of the rapid growth of tib0 
West is found in statistics for the cities. In 1810, 
there were oply two cities of ai^y size west of the 
mountains — ^New Orleans and Pittsburg. By 1840, 
however, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, and Pittsburg each had over 10,000, and 
by 1860, four cities — ^New Orleans, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and Chicago — ^had passed the 100,000 mark. 
Cities, elsewhere, also grew rapidly during the 
period. In 1800, only 3.9 per cent and in 1840, 8.5 
per cent of the people lived in cities of over 8000, but 
in 1850, 12.49 per cent and in 1860, 16.13 per cent 
lived in such places.* The drift towards the city, 
nevertheless, had reaUy begun during the decade, 
1820-1830. By 1840, there were forty-four cities 
with a population of 8000 or more; in I860 there 
were 141." 

In 1790, the population of the countiy was 
largely confined to the coastal states,— rK>mitting 
Florida, then Spanish, — and most of Georgia. 



^Bogart, E. L. BoonomSc Hifiory of th§ VnML StatM, 252. 
*IUd., 256. Se« Appendix II. 
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OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

Settlemeiits had began, however y in north central 
Eentaeky and in central Tennessee. In 1810, the 
line had been pushed westward over New York, 
Pennsylvania, and into Ohio, and practically all of 
Eentue^ and Tennessee. Settlements had also 
started well in (Georgia, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
rassippi, Alabama, and along the Mississippi River 
in soathem Illinois and in MissonrL By 1830, 
soathem Indiana and Illinois, and eastern Missouri 
were largely settled as were Georgia, Alabama, aiid 
Mississippi. By 1860, the Mississippi Biver was 
passed and the second tier of states beyond was 
entered. The frontier line was also pushed for- 
ward into central Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota. Even at that time, however, there were areas 
of sparsely peopled land far to the east, as in 
northern Maine, northern New York, northern 
Pennsylvania, western Virginia, and southern 
Florida. 

In oi>ening the new western settlements, many 
hardships were undei^one both on the journey and 
after arrival in the new home. The first emigrants 
crossed the mountaios or followed wilderness trails 
and settled in western New York, western Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The Ohio 
Biver soon became an important route for settlers 
from the Middle States. Emigrants from Virginia 
used the Kanawha to reach the Ohio. Those from 
the Carolinas and (Jeorgia traveled westward by 
land or floated down the Cumberland or Tennessee. 
After the completion of the Erie Canal in 1825, 
2 17 



ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 

and the opening of other canals, these routes were 
used. Biver transportation became more important 
with the introduction of the steamboat on the Ohio 
in 1811, and on the Mississippi in 1816. When the 
. Cumberland Boad was opened, it offered the best 
opportunity for land transportation. The location 
of the routes used, of course, largely determined 
the nativity of settlers in the different regions. 
To the north, the New England and New York ele- 
ments were in the majority; to the south, settlers 
from Virginia and the Carolinas predominated; in 
southern Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois^ the North and 
South met/ 

Different methods of travel were used in reach- 
ing this new ''promised land." On the wagon roads 
some walked, some rode on horseback, and some 
drove light wagons or wagons of the Conestoga 
type, which were drawn by horses, mules, or oxen. 
Families from the north went singly or in groups. 
The older boys drove by turn, the children kept 
the ^cattle and extra horses from straying, while 
the father hunted, for game, and kept a sharp look- 
out for a place to settle. At night they camped 
by the road side, near a spring of water if pos- 
sible, cooked their food, fed their horses and cat- 
tle, and prepared for another day's journey of 
fifteen or twenty miles. Morris Birkbeck in Notes 
on a Journey in America, described travel by 
wagon thus: 



•Tomer, F. J. £<#• of (&« Now Weot, 67-88. 
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OF THE I>ISC3PLBS OF CMRIST 

"A small y^VL^goTL (so light that 70a ma/ almiMt eany it, 
jetBtroiig exLougli. to t>ear a good load of bedding, nteoBU^ 
and pro^visloiiBy and. & s w arm of yonng citiseiiBy and to sus- 
tain marvelLoiia alioeks in its passage over these rockj 
lieights) with, t^vro small horses; sometimes a cow or two, 
eooLpTiaea their Skll; excepting a little store of hard eai^ed 
cadi toT the lajid. of&ce of the district; where thej may 
obtain, a title foT cui man j acres as they possess half -dollars, 
bmg one-fourth o± the purchase money. The waggon has 
a tilt, OT coirer, made of a sheet or perhaps a blanket. The 
family are seen before, behind, or within the vehicle aoeord- 
mg to the road or weather, or perhaps the spirit of the 
^axty. 

''The New Ihiglanders, they say, may be known by the 
^jkeerfnl air of the women advancing in front of the vehicle; 
the Jersey people by their being fixed steadily within it; 
whilst the Pennsylvanians creep lingering behind, as though 
regretting the homes they have left. A cart and single horse 
frequently a£Pord the means of transfer, sometimes a horse 
and pack saddle. Often the back of the poor pilgrim bears 
all his e£Pects and his wife follows, naked-footed, bending 
under the hopes of the family."^ 

Moving a ploatation family overland involyed 
greater expense than the emigration of a northern 
family, for to<ds, work animals, slaves, etc. had to 
be moved. The negroes usually enjoyed the chang- 
ing scenery by day, and the camp fire singing and 
dancing by night. Thomas Babney, a Virginia 
slave holder, bought four thousand acres of land 
in Mississippi and moved west. Smedes in 
Memorials of a Souihem PUmfer described the un- 

• ft 



^Beprhited In Bogut and Thampami*9 BBod4nff9 in tiU BeonomSe 
HifCbry of UU VnUsd State; 852, 858. 
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ORIGIN AND EARLY fflSTORY 

eventful trip to the new- home in the following 
manner: 

''The journey was made with so much care and fore- 
thought that not a case of serious illness occurred on the 
route. The whole families were quartered at night, if prac- 
ticablOy in the houses that thej found along the way. Tents 
were provided for the negroes. The master himself , during 
the entire journey, did not sleep under a roof. The weather 
was perfect: no heavy rains fell during the two months. He 
wrapped himself in his great-coat, with sometimes the addi- 
tion of a blanket, and slept all night in theit midst, under 
one of the travelling wagons."" 

Eiver travel was easier and less expensive, but 
much more dangerous, for accidents were frequent 
and river pirates were more troublesome than 
Indians. At Pittsburg or Wheeling,, the traveler 
bought or built a "crude raft, which he used to 
transport his family and belongings on his journey 
down the Ohio. He had to avoid snags and shoals. 
In the day time he floated down the current, and 
at night he tied up along the bank. After the trip 
was ended, he broke up the raft for its lumber and 
iron, and prepared to settle nearby, or to go on by 
land. The wealthier emigrants and men without 
families often used the steamboat, which rapidly 
became the principal means of travel and conunu- 
nication on the rivers and Lakes."* Whether travel 
was by land or water, however, the journey from 



^^ Reprinted in CaDender's SeieeHont from iU« Beonomie Hittonf 
of the United States, 642. 

>«Babcock, K. 0. The Biee of Afneriean NaUonam^, 248-246, 
and Tomeir, F. J. Biee of the Jtfew Wewt, 80-82. 
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OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

the sea board to the West was hard and dangeroos. 
Exposure and the general harsh frontier condi- 
tions combined to weed ont the weakling and the 
faint hearted. 

In this westward movement there were three 
general classes of emigrants. First, was the 
pioneer who engaged in rade agriculture, but spent 
most of his time in hunting and fishing. When 
other settlers came in, he felt crowded, sold his 
claim toider the pre-emption law, and pushed 
further westward. . The second class, or the settlers^ 
bought government land or squatter claims, built 
log houses furnished with glass windows and brick 
chimneys, and erected school houses and mills. 
The third class, men of capital and enterprise, fol- 
lowed the farmers. 

The members of the first class are of interest 
here. The men wore hunting shirts, waist coats, 
and pantaloons of rough stuff. The women dressed 
in coarse cotton gowns and used sunbonnets almost 
continually, especially when company was present. 
The cabins in which these pioneers lived were crude 
affairs. The roof was made of clapboards four 
feet by six to eight inches wide and one half inch 
thick. Puncheons for the floor were made by 
splitting trees eighteen inches in diameter into 
slabs two to three inches thick and hewn on the 
upper surface. The doorway was made by cut- 
ting out the logs after raising, and putting up- 
right pieces of timber at the sides. Shutters 
were made of clapboards, pinned on cross pieces, 

21 



ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 

hung by wooden hinges and fastened by wooden 
latches. When all was ready, the neighbors col- 
lected for the house raising. Four men stationed 
at the comers notched logs together while the rest 
raised them. The roof was formed by shortening 
each end log in succession till one log formed 
the comb. Clapboards, held down by i>oles or 
small logs, were used to cover all cracks. The 
chimney was built of sticks of wood, the larg- 
est at the bottom and the smallest at the top, 
the whole being cemented with mud or day 
mortar. Interstices between logs were chinked 
with strips of wood and daubed with mortar 
both inside and out. Once in a while, a double 
cabin might be seen. It consisted of two such 
buildings with a space of ten <»: twelve feet be- 
tween, over which the roof extended. A log 
house was better. It differed from the cabin in 
that the logs were hewn on two sides before 
raising, the roo& were framed and shingled, and 
the chimneys of stone or brick. Moreover, it had 
windows, tight floors, and was frequently dap- 
boarded on the outside and plastered within. 
Nails and glass window panes were not needed. 

• 

The furniture matched the house. The table 
was usually made of a split slab and supported 
by four round legs; Chairs were equally crude. 
Clapboards supported by pins stuck to the logs 
served as shelves for table furniture. Plates were 
of pewter or tin, and hunting knives sometimes 
took the place of the regular table knives. Bed- 
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OP THE DISOPLBS OP CHRIST 

steads were often made in the comer of the 
room by sticks placed in the logs, and sapported 
at the oater comer by a i>ost, on which dapboards 
were laid. The ends of these clapboards entered 
the wall between the logs and sapported the bed- 
ding. In some instances all the family of both 
sexes with the strangers who might arrive lodged 
in the same room. In that case, however, the 
undergarments were never taken of, and no con- 
sdonsness of indelicacy was manifested. The few 
pins Btaek in the wall of the cabin displayed the 
dress^ of the women and the hunting shirts of 
the men.^ Peck's description of a meal in one 
of these pioneer homes deserves quoting entire: 

"Out landlady haying nothing in the ahape of a table 
substituted a box. On this she spread a doth that might 
haye answered anj other purpose than a table doth. The 
table furniture was -varioos. For kni-ves two or three hunt- 
ing knives answered. The plates were broken or mdted 
pewter ones, except a single earthen one with a notdi broken 
out, whidi, with a broken fork, was placed for the 
''stranger'^ to use. We could readilj have excused the 
kind old lady for this extra trouble; for being dimsighted, 
in washing, or more strictly in wiping it, she had left the 
print of her fingers on the upper surface. 

''The viands now only need description to complete this 
accurate picture of real squatter life. The rancid bacon 
when boiled could have been detected by a foetid atmosphere 
across the yard, had there been one. The snap-beans, as an 
accompaniment, were not half -boiled. The sour butter milk 
taken from the chum, where the milk was kept throughout 
the whole season, as it came from the cow was 'no go.' 
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The article on which the traveller made a hearty breakfast, 
past ten o'clock in the morning, was the com boiled in fair 
water. 

"According to universal custom among the squatter race, 
the men eat first, the women followed, and, if the com- 
pany were numerous, the youngsters and children followed 
in regular succession. 

"We give this portraiture as a> fair specimen of him- 
dreds of families we found scattered over the extreme settle- 
ment in 1818-19.''** 

As time went on, however, houses, customs, 
and even roads improved. Nevertheless, the latter 
continued poor for a long time. The people were 
often far from town, and news spread slowly. 
One of the principal causes of this delay was the 
bad roads. These often gave rise to laughable 
incidents. On one occasion, while Peter Cart- 
wright was riding near Springfield, lUinois, he 
stopped at a little country store. Here he no- 
ticed two young men and a young woman who 
soon left the building. A little later, Cartwright 
mounted his lame pony and started on his way. 
After he had gone a short distance, he drew near 
these young people who were in a good wagon 
drawn by a fine team. They then began to shout 
and to sing the good old Methodist tunes. One 
young man feU down on his knees, groaning, 
whereupon his companions shouted, ''Halleluiah! 
Halleluiah! Glory to God! Glory to God! An- 
* other sinner's down." At first Cartwright 



^Babcock, Rufns. Memoir of John Ma§on Peek, DJ>, EdUod 
from Sia JoumaU and Oorrefyondeneo, 102, 108. 
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thought that they were sincere^ but he soon d^ 
tected laughter. He tried to pass his tormentors, 
but they whipped up. He slowed down. So did 
they. All the time they kept up the chorus of 
''Glory to God! Glory to Qodl Another sinner's 
down." The old circuit rider was highly indig- 
nant. He wanted to horsewhip the boys, but held 
back because of the girL Suddenly a gleam of 
hope came to him. He thought of a bridle path 
around a deep mudhole and a stump in the road 
just ahead. By taking the cut he could perhaps get 
away from his tormentors. He tried. They 
whipi>ed up, and in their anxiety to continue the 
fun, raced through the mud unmindful of their 
clothes and the white dress of the girl, and forget- 
ful of the stump just at the edge of the deep mud- 
hole. One of the front wheels mounted the stump, 
and as the wagon overturned, the two boys jumped, 
sinking almost to their waists. The girl did like- 
wise, but she fell flat in the mud and water, with 
her mouth and the whole of her face immersed in 
the dirty, slime. Here she would have smothered 
if the boys had not helped her out. Gartwright 
turned, when he saw what had happened, rode to 
the edge of the mudhole, reared in his stirrups, 
and shouted : ' * Glory to God ! Glory to God I Hal- 
leluiah! Another sinner's down! Glory to God! 
Halleluiah! Glory! Halleluiah!" Then, after he 
had become tired of shouting, he said: 

''Now jou poor^ d^7y mean sinnerB, take this as a jua^ 
judgment of God upon you for your meanness, and repent 
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of yonr dreadful wickedness; and let this be the last tune 
you attempt to insult a preacher; for if you repeat jour 
abominable sport and perseentionsy the next time Qod will 
serve yon worse, and the devil will get joa.''"* 

During the early period, railroads were not in 
use in the West. In 1830, there were only twenty- 
three miles in operation in the whole United States, 
and in 1835 the number of miles was but 1098. 
In 1840, the railway mileage was 2818; in 1850, 
9021; in 1860, 30,626. In the latter year, some 
of the western states led. Thus, Ohio had 2946 
miles; Illinois, 2790; New York, 2682; Pennsyl- 
vania, 2598 ; and Indiana, 2163." With the growth 
of railroad mileage, and the opening of new and 
better roads, the facility of communication was im- 
proved and the isolation of the frontier began to 
pass. 

Throughout the whole of this period enthusi- 
astic religious waves frequently swept over the 
country. One of these early awakenings was the 
Great Revival in the West, 1797-1805. Out on 
the frontier all denominations worked under diffi- 
culties. Meeting houses were poor and few. Often 
preaching was held by the roadside. Since minis- 
ters were scarce, church ordinances could not be 
administered regularly. Then too, the necessity^ 
of providing for daily needs often drove the 
thought of religion from. i>eople's minds. Many 
of the outlying settlements were seldom visited by 



» A^OoUogntph^ of Peter Oartwri^lU, 812-816. 
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ministenL The Baptist and Pmesl^erian derf^j 
were rather cLoaely confined to the ehnrchea under 
their unmediate charge. The Methodist itinerant^ 
however, penetrated the heart of the wildemeaiy 
preaching in the cabin or on the roadside, when- 
evOT and wherever he could make the opportonity. 
In the absence of ministers, a simple service of 
prayer, Bible reading, and singing was conducted 
by some layman. In these newer regions, as in the 
mission field to-day, a friendly feeling was often 
manifest in spite of doctrinal differences. It was 
not at all nncommon to find the different chnrehes 
TiTiiting in the larger meetings, although the Bap- 
tists were a little more aloof than the others. Peri- 
ods of feverish anxiety often succeeded periods of 
seeming indifference. People then threw aside their 
ordinary tasks, journeyed dozens of miles, and 
camped out a week or more in order to hear the 
Gospel tidings. It must be remembered, of course, 
that many people attended out of mere curiosity, 
and others because there was nowhere else to go 
for a social time. Our modem amusements of pic- 
ture shows, theaters, etc., were then unknown on 
the frontier. Whatever the cause, nevertheless, 
small cities of white tents sprang up for a while, 
as if by magic, and preaching went on continually.'' 
. As early as 1794, one of the Methodist churches 
in Lincoln County, North Carolina, had held one 
of these meetings in the nearby forest for several 
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days and nights. The camp meeting was well 
introduced by the beginning of the next century. 
Excitement was intense. This was largely the re- 
sult of impassioned preaching, earnest exhortation, 
loud prayers, and energetic singing. Bodily exer> 
cises, as dropping, jerking, and barking, often 
manifested themselves, but since they too often 
brought disrepute upon religion, they were fre- 
quently condemned by the better educated of all 
denominations.'' Thousands, nevertheless, were 
added to the churches during this period. The 
Elkhom Baptist Association of Kentucky, com- 
posed of thirty-six churches, claimed 3011 addi- 
tions by baptism in the year 1801. According to 
a minister named Rogers, the Baptists of Kentucky 
received over 10,000 additions by baptism in that 
year alone." 

One of the greatest of these early meetings was 
the Cane Bidge Revival, 1801. The following ex- 
tracts give a description of the meeting by a min- 
ister* who participated: 

"Oat of many I shaU select that of Caaeridge, wfaick 
I attended with eighteen PresbTterian ministeTS and Bap- 
tists and Methodists, I do not know how many, aU being 
either preaching or exhorting the distressed with more har- 
mony than could be expected: The goremor of our state 
was with OS and encouraging the work. . 



" Cleveland, 0. 0. The Oreat Revival, 1797-1805, 51-54. 

>* Woodward, W. W. SwrprUimg AceounU of the BeviwU of Bo- 
Hffion in the United State* of Ameriea, 58, 59. 

** A 8<» of B»T. JamM Finley, and nephew of Dr. Witburspooii 
of New Jersey OoDese^ to wlkom th« letter quoted was wxitten. 
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"The number of the people computed from 10 to 21,000 
and the number of communicants 828. The whole people 
seriouB, all the conversation was of a religious nature, or 
calling in question the diyinitj of the work. Great numbers 
were on the ground, from Friday until the Thursday follow- 
ing, night «nd day without intermission engaged in some 
religious act of worship. Thej are commonly collected in 
small drdeii of ten or twelve, close adjoining another 
drde, and all engaged in singing Watts' and Harts' Hymns; 
and then a miniBter steps upon a stump or log and begins 
an exhortation or sermon, when as many as can hear, collect 
around him. On Sabbath night, I saw above one hundred 
candles burning at once — and I saw I suppose one hundred 
persons at once on the ground crying for mercy of all ages 
from 8 to 00 years. Some I had satisfaction in conversing 
with, others I had none; and this was the case with my 
brethren as some of them told me. When a person is struck 
down he is carried by others out of the congregation, when 
seme minister converses with and prays for him, afterwards 
a few gather around and sing a Hymn suitable to his case. 
The whole number brought to the ground under convictions 
about one thousand, not less. The sensible, the weak, learned 
and unlearned, the rich and the poor are subjects of it. 
At Gianthiana, Paris, Flat-creek, Point Pleasant, Walnut 
Hill and George Town, great congregations are in all these 
places, and exercised in the manner as above described. . . . 
''Some, perhaps, will censure us for associating with the 
Baptists and Methodists. But, my dear Sir, we are all 
very friendly; there appears to be . good doing; all are 
encouraging it; and is this not better than to be devouring 
one another f Is it not more agreeable with the command 
of Christ, whose every precept is lovet We all preach the 
truth, as we think, carefully observing decorum, as far as 
conscience will admit, that one society may not hurt the 
feelings of another."*^ 



*^ Woodward, W. W. SwrpriHng Aceountt of the Revivhl of Be- 
ligiofh 226-229. 
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Thousands of men and women accepted Christ 
dnring this period of reviyal. The gains of the 
Baptists in Kentucky have already been indicated. 
The Methodists registered large additions also, a$ 
did the Presbyterians. The latter, howeyer, re- 
garded the methods with disfavor in s<nne cases; 
hence their increase was neither so large nor so per- 
manent as that of the others. Then, too, schicmis 
occurred in their ranks, one of which — ^the Stone 
movement— will be considered in the following 
chapter. 

In spite of the great interest manifested in 
religion from 1797 to 1805 and in the catbip meet- . 
ings of succeeding years, however, it must not be 
supposed that religious conditions in the West were 
entirely uniform or favorable. Morals, it is true, 
were fair at first. The grosser vices were unknown. 
Drinking had scarcely begun. In speaking of the 
conditions in Illinois, 1785-1800, Peck said: 

'^For the first eight or ten years of the period I ha^e 
glanced over, the only professor of religion' in the colony 
was a female, who had been a member of the Presbyterian 
church; yet the Sabbath was observed with reHgions conse- 
cration* The people were accustomed to assemble, sing 
hymns, and read a portion of scripture or a sermon. No one 
ventured to offer a prayer.'*" ' 

As time went on, nevertheless, people of a dif- 
ferent type came in. Thus Peck in his Diary for 
Saturday evening, November 8, 1817, made the fol- * 
lowing entry: 



"•Peek, J. IC AfMMli of ihs W9H, 706. 
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''I stopped into a grocery where were Maembled a ntanr 
ber of wild f eUowe^ fwearing and blaspheming at a most 
horrid rate. I have seen enongh of Shawneetown to justify 
what is reported of it as a most abandoned place. There 
are some decent, dever families; but I have conversed with 
none who seem decidedly religious. To-morrow will show 
how the Sabbath is regarded. I never saw a place more 
destitute of religious instruction; and yet unless very pru- 
dent measurea are pursued, little good can be expected to 
result.*'" 

A little later, Peek, who had gone on to St. 
Louis, declared that half of the Anglo-Americans 
were infidels.*^ Concerning these he said: 

^'This class despised and yUlified religion in every form, 
were vulgarly profane even to the worst forms of blas- 
phemy, and poured out scoffings and contempt on the few 
Christians in the village. Their nightly orgies were scenes 
of drunkenness and profane revelry. Among the frantic 
rites observed were the mock celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, and burning the Bible. The last ceremony con- 
sisted in raking a place in the hot coals of a wood fire, and 
burying therein the book of Gk)d with shoutings, prayers and 
songs."" 

Drinking soon became common throughout the 
West. Timothy Flint gave this incident from his 
preaching in Kentucky: 



"Babcock, Bnfva. Mmnair of John Mawon Peek, 76. 

"This statement may have been due in part, at least, to the high 
cost of liying, for it follows a ccnnplaint about the twelve dollar a 
month rent, the fifty cent butter, the forty cent sugar, the seTenty-flve 
eent eoifee, the twehne dollar flour, the dollar and a quarter com, the 
eii^ dollar hogs, the tUr^-seyen eent ehiekens and the fifty cent eggs. 

* Baboock^Bufus. Momoir of John Mtison Peek, 85-87. 
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"On an eyening, when I performed divine service a 
young man had misbehaved, through intoxication. His min- 
ister, a Baptist, reproved him in the morning. He did not 
palliate or deny the charge; admitted that it was shameful; 
bnt said, that being a prodigal in a good and respectable 
family, he was subject in consequence to bitter reflection, 
and that, particularly the evening before, he had felt a 
painful sinking before he went to hear the word, and had 
found it necessary to take a little of the cheering juice 
of the grape; and that his optics, as he had often felt 
before, had been so disordered, that he saw things double. 
He ended by saying, that the minister, whom he had often 
seen in the same predicament, must know how to make hia 
excuse.'*" 

In order to get a general and an authentic idea 
of conditions in the West, the Massachusetts and 
Connecticut Missionary societies employed S. J. 
Mills and J. F. Schermerhom **to make a tour 
through the Western and Southern States and Ter- 
ritories, preach the gospel to the destitute, explore 
the country, examine the moral and religious state 
of the people and promote the establishment of 
Bible societies wherever they went."" The two 
missionaries worked in Pennsylvania, new Virginia, 
Western Reserve, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Missouri. They went down the Mississippi by flat 
boat to New Orleans, whicli they reached in March, 
1813. The two men found great tracts of country 
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inhabited by 20,000 to 50,000 people without a 
preacher of any denomination. Where ministers 
were found, the Methodists nsaally led, and the 
Baptists were their only competitors. The Presby- 
terians sent a few missionaries, but they worked 
for six or eight weeks only, and other sects gener- 
ally received the benefit. The Presbyterian strong- 
holds were the large villages and towns, where a 
smaU congre^tion was preached to by some eastern 
graduate, who made his living by farming, teach- 
ing, or practicing medicine. His religious duties 
were secondary. The missionaries considered Ohio 
the most respectable part of the West although it 
contained a greater variety of sects than any other 
equal area in the country. Everywhere, but es- 
pecially in the Ohio River towns, they found that 
the Lord's Day was polluted by such things as 
visiting, feasting, hunting, fishing, drunkenn^, 
and swearing. Across the river in Kentucky, the 
people added gambling, duelling, and horse racing. 
Both men described these, towns as ''sinks of in- 
iquity" and the people as ignorant, vicious, and 
destitute of Bibles and religious books. New Or- 
leans they regarded as the most sinful city they 
had ever seen. . Mills declared that more actual 
sin was committed there on Sunday than in all the 
other days of the week, and that three-fourths of 
the people had never even seen the back of a Bible. 
The next summer. Mills, accompanied by Daniel 
Smith, made a second trip. The two missionaries 
carried with them seven hundred English Bibles, 
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five thousand copies of the New Testament in 
French, fifteen thousand tracts and great bundles 
of sermons, all of which were contributed by the 
Bible and tract societies of New England and the 
Middle States. After covering the fidd a second 
time, Mills declared that there were in 1815, be- 
tween the Allegheny Mountains and the Mississippi, 
76,000 families without the Bible and that the num- 
ber was increasing yearly. Since the supply sent 
by the Eastern societies was less than the increase 
of population, he stated that a mighty effort would 
have to be made if the West did not become as ig- 
norant of Ood's word as the heart of Africa. To 
prevent this, on May 8,. 1816, delegates from twenty- 
eight societies met in New York City and founded 
the American Bible Society. Strong opposition to 
this organization at once arose. Some people de- 
clared that there was no need for such a society, 
that it would become a party instrument to pro- 
mote the interests of a particular sect, and that it 
would draw money away from other worthy insti- 
tutions as the British and Foreign Bible Societies 
which Americans ought to join in place of setting 
up one of their own. The Episcopalians were es- 
pecially bitter. Bishop White would not support 
it, and Bishop Hobart attacked it with zeal. In 
spite of opposition, however, the new organization 
thrived. Branch societies sprang up everywhere, 
reaching 239 by 1821. At that time, over 140,000 
Bibles, Testaments, and parts of Testaments had 
been given away. 
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The report of Mills on the condition of the 
blacks was even more shocking. The 1810 Gensos 
gave the number as a million and a half, the vast 
majority, of course, being slave. Whether slave or 
free, however, they were as destitute of teachers 
and pireaehers as the whites were of Bibles. The 
colonization movemait followed." 

As time passed, nevertheless, the coontry be- 
came more settied, and improvemoits followed in 
religions^ affairs as well as in oilier things. Mrs. 
Trollope, describing the period some ten or fifteen 
years after the missionary trips recorded above, 
gave, notwithstanding, a rather unfavorable account 
of religious conditions in the West, and especially 
of the power of the clergy over women." Harriet 
Martineau likewise pointed out this dangerous in- 
fluence over women and superstitious men, and de- 
clared that the exclusively clerical were the worst 
enemies of Christianity except the vicious." 

The words of the former with regard to re- 
vivals, camp meetings, and cottage prayer meetings 
deserve considerable attention and rather copious 
quotations. The concluding parts of a very vivid 
description of a Cincinnati revival follow: 

'' Meanwhile the two priests eontinned to walk among 
them; they repeatedly mounted on the benches, and trumpet 
monthed proclaimed to the whole congregation, 'the tidings 
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of salyation/ and then from every eomer of the building 
arose in reply^ short sharp cries of 'Amenl Glory 1 Amen I' 
while the prostrate penitents continued to receive whispered 
comf ortingSy and from time to time a mystic caress. More 
than once I saw a young neck encircled by a reverend arm. 
Violent hysterics and convulsions seized many of them, and 
when the tumult was at the highest, the priest who remained 
above gave out a hymn as if to drown it. 

"It was a frightful sight to behold innocent young 
creatures, in the gay morning of existence, thus seized upon, 
horror struck, and rendered feeble and enervated forever. 
One young girl, apparently not more than fourteen, was sup- 
ported in the arms of another some years older; her face 
was pale as death; her eyes wide open, and perfectly devoid 
of meaning; her chin and bosom wet with slaver; she had 
every appearance of idiotism. I saw a priest approach her, 
he took her delicate hand. 'Jesus is with her I Bless the 
Lord I' he said, and passed on. 

"Did the men of America value their women as men^ 
ought to value their wives and daughters, would sudi scenes 
be permitted among themf 

"It is hardly necessary to say, that all who obeyed the 
call to themselves on the 'anxious benches' were women, 
and by far the greater number, very young women. - The 
congregation was, in general, extremely well dressed, and 
the smartest and most fashionable ladies of the town were 
there; during the whole revival the churches and meeting 
houses were every day crowded with well dressed people. 

"It is thus the ladies of Cincinnati amuse themselves; 
to attend the theater is forbidden; to play cards is unlaw- 
ful; but they work hard in their families, and must have 
some relaxation. For myself, I confess that I think the 
coarsest comedy ever written would be a less destestable 
exhibition for the eyes of youth and innocence than such a 
scene."* 
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Very conflicting reports had come to Mrs. Trol- 
lope concerning the camp meetings. Some people 
had told her that being at a camp meeting was like 
standing at the gates of heaven and seeing them 
thrown open, while others had declared that it was 
like finding oneself within the gates of hell; hence 
she determined to investigate for herself. Her 
conclusion was not the former. After the investi- 
gation, she penned the following vivid picture of 
private devotions in a tent: 

''Out of about thirty person thu8 placed, perhaps half 
a dozen were men. One of these, a handsome-looking youth 
of eighteen or twenty, kneeled just below the opening through 
which I looked. His arm was encircling the neck of a young 
girl who knelt beside him, with her hair hanging dishevelled 
upon her shoulders, and her features working with the most 
violent agitation; soon after they both fell forward on the 
straw, as if unable to endure in any other attitude, the 
burning eloquence of a tall grim figure in black, who, stand- 
ing erect in l^e center, was uttering with incredible vehe- 
mence an oration that seemed to hover between praying and 
preaching; his arms hung stiff and immovable by his side, 
and he looked like an ill constructed machine, set in action 
by a movement so violent, as to threaten its own destruction, 
so jerkingly, painfully, yet rapidly, did his words tumble 
out; the kneeling circle ceased not to call, in every variety 
of tone, on the name of Jesus; accompanied with sobs, 
groans, and a sort of low howling, inexpressibly painful to 
listen to. But my attention was speedily withdrawn from 
the preacher, and the circle round him, by a figure which 
knelt alone at some distance; it was a living image of Scott's 
Macbriar, as young, as wild, and as terrible. His thin arms 
tossed above his head, had forced themselves so far out of 
the sleeves, that they were bare to the elbow; his large 
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9jeB glared tiif^tfnilj, and he eontmoed to seream without 
an instant 'i intennisBion the word 'Glory' with a violence 
that seemed to swell every vein to bursting. It was too 
dreadful to look upon long, and we tamed away shudder- 
ing."" 

After describing a tent meeting of the negroes, 
our religions critic tamed her attention to the 
general gathering, a scene which she described as 
the pen at midnight. She said: 

''Many of these wretched creatures were beautiful young 
females. The preachers moved among them, at once excit- 
ing and soothing their agonies. I heard the muttered ' Sister, 
dear sister t' I saw the insidious lipis approach the che^s 
of the unhappy girls; I heard the murmured confessions of 
the poor victims, and I watched their tormentors^ breathing 
into their ears, consolations that tinged the pale che^s 
with red. Had I been a man, I am sure I should have been 
guilty of some rash act of interference; nor do I believe 
that sudi a scene could have been acted in the presence of 
Englishmen without Instant punishment being inflicted; not 
to mention the salutary discipline of the treadmill, which, 
beyond all question, would in England have been applied to 
check so turbulent and vicious a scene.''" 

Mrs. Trollope next remarked that at breakfast 
time she recognized many a fair but pale, face, 
which she knew was a demoniac of the night before, 
now simpering beside some swain, for whom the 
erstwhile enthusiast carefully provided hot coffee 
and eggs. The writer ironically continued: **We 
soon after left the ground; but before our depart- 
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ure we learnt that a very saiisfaciary coVLeciiiim had 
been made hy the preachers, for Bibles, Tracts and 
all other reUgiotu purposes/'^ 

The same author referred to the prayer-meet* 
ings, which, she said, outsiders would regard as 
parties. The meetings, according to her, were 
solemnized by tiie best rooms, the best dresses, and 
the choicest refreshments. She declared that there 
was a very close resemblance between the f eeli|igs 
of Presbyterian and Methodist ladies who were 
fortunate enough to secure a favorite itinerant and 
those of a ''London Blue" who was equally blest 
with the presence of a fashionable poet." Her de- 
scription of one of these cottage prayer gatherings 
is particularly good, though rather figuratiTe: 

• 

''We were reoeiyed with great attention, and a place 
was assigned ns on one of the benches that surrounded the 
little parlor. Several persons, looking like mechanics and 
their wives, were present; every one sat in profound silence, 
and with that quiet subdued air that serious people assume 
on entering a church. At length, a long, black, grindooking 
man entered; his dress, the cut of his hair, and his whole 
-appearance, strongly recalled the idea of one of Cromwell's 
fanatics. He stepped solemnly into the middle of the room, 
and took a chair that stood there, but not to sit upon it; 
ho turned the back towards him, on which he placed his 
hands, and stoutly uttering a sound between a hem and a 
cough, he deposited freely on either side of him a consider- 
able portion of masticated tobacco. He then began to 
preach. His text was 'Live in hope,' and he continued to 
expound it for two hours in a drawling, nasal tone, with no 



' TroOope, Hn. Domsttie Mtmmt n of fhs AmsHoan», I., 244, 245. 
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other respite than what he allowed himself for expectoration. 
If I saj that he uttered the words of his text a hundred 
times, I shall not exceed the truth, for that allows more 
than a minute for each repetition, and in fact the whole 
discourse was made up of it. The various tones in which he 
uttered it might have served as a lesson on emphasis; as a 
question — ^in accents of triumph — ^in accents of despair — of 
pity — of threatening — of authority — of doubt — of hope — of 
faith. Having exhausted every imaginable variety of tone, 
he abruptly said, 'Let us pray,' and twisting his chair round, 
knelt before it. Every one knelt before the seat they had 
occupied, and listened for another half hour to a rant of 
miserable, low, familiar jargon, that he presumed to impro- 
vise to his Maker as a prayer. In this, however, the cottage 
apostle only followed the example set by every preacher 
throughout the Union, excepting those of the Episcopalian 
and Catholic congregations; they only do not deem them- 
selves privileged to address the Deity in strains of crude and 
unweighed importunity. These ranters may sometimes be 
very much in earnest, but surely the least we can say of it 
is that they ' Praise their God amiss. ' " " 

Oonditions, of course, were better in the older 
states. Depravity and crime, it is true, were still 
too common all over the Union in 1830, but in most 
communities religion then ranked second to getting 
a living in importance. The Congregational Church 
was not disestablished in Massachusetts until 1835, 
and a rather severe type of piety was yet common 
in all of New England. Sunday was indeed a 
period of carousal and cockfighting to certain ele- 
ments, but to most respectable people it was a seri- 
ous day, observed by a morning and an afternoon 
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sermon. Some Yicinities also had a Thursday lec- 
ture, which was a third sermon. Prayer meeting, 
conference meetings, class meetings, and love feasts 
were frequently added. By 1830 the Bible School 
was making its way throughout the country. It 
was not the place of ease it now is, however, for 
the children were expected to learn weekly and re- 
cite not less than ten verses of Scripture. All 
were encouraged in feats of Biblical memory. 
A. B. Hart, in commenting on this period, said: 

'^In this day of many interests and few enthusiasms it 
is hard to realize the immense force of religion and religious 
organizations upon the minds of the people. 'Hell' and 
'brimstone' preaching was still common. Revivalists like 
Finney and Nettleton preached the tortures of damned souls 
until people shrieked and dropped fainting in their pews. ' ' " 

Whether because of this type of preaching or 
for some other reason, all the churches seemed 
touched, nevertheless, with a new feeling of re- 
sponsibility to humanity, and sincere efforts were 
made to make religion effective, to apply it to all 
moral questions, and to make individuals and com- 
munity correspond to the principles of Christianity.^ 
This passionate desire to ''rescue the perishing" 
and to elevate community standards led directly 
to reform legislation, such as the movement against 
the excessive use of intoxicating liquors, begun in 
1817, widened by the Washington organizations in 
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1830, and still later deyeloi>ed into state prahibi- 
tion,* 

Although the moyement dealt with in this book, 
like the Unitarian and Universalist movements, was 
a revolt against the narrow exdnsiveness of certain 
religious views, the people in the older states and 
in the rapidly growing young states were not noted 
for their tolerance. Indeed, intolerance may be 
mentioned as a striking characteristic of the period. 
Timothy Flint pointed out the prevailing narrow- 
ness of spirit among believers." Harriet Martineau 

conunented on the same thing: 

J/ 

"A religious yoimg Christian legislator was pitied, blamed, 
and traduced in Boston, last year, by clergymen, lawyers, 
and professors of a college, for endeavoring to obtain a 
repeal of the law under which the testimony of speculative 
atheists is rejected in courts of justice: Quakers (calling 
themselves Friends) excommunicate each other: Presbyterian 
clergymen preach hatred to Catholics: a convent is burnt 
and the nuns are banished from the neighborhood: and Epis- 
copalian clergymen claim credit for admitting XTnitarians to 
sit in committees for public objects.''^ 

Newspapers frequently referred to this illiberal- 
ity. Thus one editor wrote: 

'^ Summary Process. In looking over a reUgiaus news- 
paper published in Philadelphia, which accidentally came 
into our possession — ^we thought that it was a very efficient 
way to dispose of political or religious opponents, by consign- 
ing them all to the 'devil,' or his 'friends,' in the plenitude 



**H«rt» A. B. SUmmy and AhdUHon, 12-15. 
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of one's owa power! To be siure-— it is not ymj modest, or 
kind, or liberal, or ehaiitahle — but wliat else is there for a 
devil if n^fatUble man may not command his serrieesf ^ 

An editorial in the same paper, three yean 
later, read in part as follows: • 

^'Beligioiis Newspapers and GontroTorsies. We have 
< fallen ai>on evil times.' Indeed it wonld almost seem that 
a return to the 'da^ of fire and fag^t' might be speedilj 
looked for — ^if the seeolar power eonld be rendered subser- 
vient to the propagation and 'glorious progress' of some of 
the leading Chriaiian sects. Concerning snch quarrels (which 
then existed as now though with a better excuse than at 
present), Franklin about sixtj years ago, said in a private 
letter to a friend: 

** 'When theologians or religious people quarrd about 
religion, each party abuses the other; the profane and the 
infidel believe both sides and enjoy the fray; the reputation 
of region in general suffers and its enemies are ready to 
say, not what was said in primitive, times, behold how these 
ChfieUana love one another, but tnarh how these Christians 
hate one another.' 

''And when we refer to certain newspapers in which 'the 
drum ecclesiastic' is most loudly and wickedly beaten — ^with 
rub-a-dub here, and rub-a-dub there — ^it may well be said — 
'mark how these Christians hate one another.' . 

"There have been regular settos between wrangling 
priests — ^whose seal was manifestly greater 'to floor their 
antagonists, — and, by cart-loads of Latin and Greek and 
Hebrew,' 'with' or 'v^ithout points,' send each other into the 
safe and fast keeping of 'the prince of devils,' and gather 
laurels for themselves— outrageously and indecently incon- 
sistent vTith the sublime principles of that religion which 
teaches meelrness and forbearance and 'peace and good wiU 
to an men.' 



«^ JNiM StgttUr, ▲o^nrt 14» 1880. 
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". . . . But we have been disgusted in too many of the 
religioua newspapers, and would enter an humble, but earnest 
protest against them all, saying, 'Let there be peace between 
you/"« 

Id spite of these statements on the prevailing 
intolerance, however, breaches had begun to appear 
in the stem religious views with the opening of the 
new century. The struggle of the narrow element 
was hard, and complete victory for the liberals was 
long postponed, yet, nevertheless, Henry Adams 
has well written: 

''The spread of great popular sects like the tJniversalists 
and Campbellites, founded on assumptions such as no Ortho- 
dox theology could tolerate, showed a growing tendency to 
relaxation of thought in that direction. The struggle for 
existence was already mitigated, and the first effect of the 
cliange was seen in the increasing cheerfulness of religion. ^' ^ 

The growth of churches during the period under 
consideration is of interest.- Apparently for the 
year 1810, Timothy Dwight estimated the number 
of churches in Massachusetts as 531, in Maine 221, 
in New Hampshire 160, in Connecticut 355, and in 
Vermont as at least 154. Of this number, over half 
or 843 out of 1421 were Presbyterian or Congre- 
gational. Of the total number, 385 were Baptist 
and forty-five Methodist. Only one of the latter 
was reported in New Hampshire and one in Ver- 
mont, while not a single church of that denomina- 
tion was located in Connecticut. The Presbyterian 



** N1U9 Beffister, August 8, 1838. 
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churches were good, but the buildings of the Bap- 
tists, with a few exceptions, and those of the Meth- 
odists, were not. The congregations of the latter, 
like their buildings, were generally small, and their 
ministers, according to Dwight, were usually unedu- 
cated.^ In 1817, however, 'the number of Methodists 
in the United States was estimated at 224,853, while 
the number of Baptists was 183,245.^ 

Six years later there were seven hundred Con- 
gregational churches in New England alone, and 
over 1400 Presbyterian churches in the United 
States with some 100,000 communicants. The Epis- 
copalians then had about seven hundred chu]*ches, 
the Baptists over 2300, ^d the Methodists more 
than 2500, while the Universalists possessed about 
two hundred separate societies and the Catholics 
one hundred. In all, there were, in 1823, about 
8000 places of worship, 5000 ministers, and a dozen 
theological seminaries.^ Eight years later, the 
number of churches was over 12,000. The Baptists 
and Methodists had 4484 between them, the Pres- 
byterians 1472, the Congregationalists 1381, the 
Episcopalians 922, and the Roman Catholics 784.^ 
A few years afterwards, Harriet Martineau 
declared that in 1835 there were 15,477 churches 
with only 12,130 ministers. The leading sects were 
ranked by her as follows: Episcopalian Methodists, 



^ TrwoeU <n Nww Bngkmd and Nero York, 448-447. 
^ NUss BeffiHer, An^mtt 28, 1817. 
^nyid., November 22, 1828. 
^Jkid., September 8, 1881. 
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CathdlicSy Calyinktic Baptists, Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, Christians, Episcopalians, and 
Quakers.* The following figures for the next year 
estimated the number of people supposed to be in 
isfympathy with Ihe various churches: 

Baptists 4,300,000 Christiaa 300,000 

Methodists 3,000,000 Friends , 230,000 

Presbyterian — . 2,175,000 TJnitariaiis , 180,000 

Gongregationalists ~ 1,400,000 Mormonites , .,.. . 12,000 

Soman Catholies _ 800,000 Tunkers «._ 30,000 

Episcopalians 600,000 Shakers 6,000 

Lutherans 540,000 Moravians ■>., 5,575 

Dutch Reformed 450,000 Swedenborgians 4,000^ 

These figures were probably exaggerated, for 
the estimates of 1843 showed little change except 
to register an increase of 500,000 for the Catholics, 
400,000 for the Episcopalians, and minor increases 
for other organizations." : 

The above figures, as previously mentioned, in- 
clude the sympathizers. The following statistics for 
the three popular churches — ^Methodist, Baptist, and 
Presbyterian — ^represent actual church members: 

Methodists: 

Episcopal Church .,... '.. 1^57,249 

Protestant «—_-. 60,000 

Reformed 3,000 

Wesleyan 20,000 

German (United Brethren) 15,000 



1,255,249 



BocMff i» Ammriea, m., 27a, S78. 
NUm B4piH0r, Jufy 2, 1886. 
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Baptists : 688,279 

Anti-Miflsion ^ 60,668 

Six Principle , 8,069 

Seventh Bay 6^077 

Free \9m : 61,872 

Ghurch of God , 10,000 

Christian 175,000 

Christian Oonneetion 35,000 



008,451 



Presbyterian; 

Old School Presbyterians 166,487 

New 120,645 

Cnxnberland " 60,000 

Associate, Reformed and All Other 45,500 

Orthodox Congregationalist 202,250 

Dutch Beformed 31,214 

Qerman Beformed 75,600 



701,606 



^ Other chnrches increased the total, membership 
to 4,181,292, or not qnite one half the adult popula- 
tion over twenty-one years of age * 

In 1850 and 1860, the leading denominationn 
ranked as follows in number of churches: 

1850 1860 Gain Per Cent. 

Methodist 13,280 19,883 49 

Baptist 9,375 12,150 30 

Presbyterian 4,824 ^ 6,406 33 

Congregationalist 1,706 2,234 30 

Episcopalian 1,459 2^45 - 47 

Oatholie 1,221 2,550 108 



* WUm JUgkUr, JmoL^rf 18, 1846. 
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Lutheran 1,217 2,128 75 

Christian 853 2,068 154 

AU Churches l- 38,0«1 54,009 41 

The leaders in church accommodations then 
ranked as follows: 

1850 1860 Gain Per Cent. 

Methodist 4,343,579 6,259,799 44 

Baptist 3,247,029 4,044,220 24 

Presbyterian 2,079,690 2,565,949 23 

Congregationalist _ 801,835 956,351 19 

Catholic 667,823 1,404,437 110 

Episcopalian 643,598 847,296 32 

Lutheran 534,250 757,637 42 

Christian 300,005 681,016 127 

From the preceding table, it will be apparent 
that only two churches — ^the Catholic and Christian 
— ^more than doubled. The others, however, made 
substantial gains. The total seating accommoda- 
tions increased 34 per cent, or from 14,234,825 to 
19,128,751, but the Methodists and Catholics alone 
registered over half of this gain. 

The ranking in the value of church property 
was: 

1850 

Methodist $14,822,870 

Presbyterian 14,543,789 

Episcopalian 11,375,010 

Baptist 11,020,855 

Catholic ...... 9,256,758 

Con^egationalist .... 7,970,195 

Butch Befoimecl 4,096,880 

Unitarian 3,173,822 
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1860 


Gain Per Cent. 


$33,093,371 


• 123 


26,840,525 


84 


21,665,698 


90 


21,079,114 


91 


26,774,119 


189 


13,327,511 


67 


4,453,850 


9 


4,338,316 
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1850 1860 Gain Per Gent. 

Lutheran $2,854^86 $5,385,179 89 

Univerealiat 1,752,316 2,856,095 63 

Friends « 1,713,767 2,544,507 48 

German Beformed... 975,080 2,422,670 148 

Christian 847,036 2,518,045 197 

The total value of chureh property practically 
doubled, or increased from $87,328,801 to $171,- 
«)98,432. By dividing the value of the church prop- 
erty by the number of churches the following 
average valuations are obtained: 

1850 I860 Gain Per Gent. 

Methodist $ 1,116.17 $ 1,664.40 49 

Presbyterian '. 3,014.88 4,189.90 39 

Episcopalian 7,796.44 10,100.55 30 

Baptist 1,175.56 1,734.90 48 

Catholic 7,581*29 10,499.65 38 

Congregationalist 4,671.86 5,965.76 27 

Dutch Beformed^ 12,414.78 10,122.38 Loss 

Unitarian 13,114.97 16,433.01 25 

Lutheran 2,345.35 2,530.63 8 

Universalist 3,312.50 4,301.34 30 

Friends ' 2,360.56 3,504.83 48 

German Reformed 2,884.85 3,583.83 24 

Christiaa 993.00 1,217.62 23 

Average — aU churches. 2,294.44 3,173.51 38** 

From these figures, it will be noticed that the 
Christian, Baptist, and Methodist churches have 
spent less money for their buildings; hence it may 
be supposed that most of their members were in 



«• O^nstu, 1850, LV.-LVII., and Eighth Oenaut, MorUOUy ofnd MU- 
eManwtuM BtaiiaUc^i 497-501, supplied information for the prepara* 
ion of thete tobies. ^ 
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the newer parts of the country, and such was the 
case. The older chnrches had their main strength 
in the East. The principal gains in the country 
were naturally in the West. During the decade, 
the number of churches in the Mississippi Valley 
increased to 28,800, a gain of 10,500 ; the increase 
in the rest of the country was only 5,400. The 
gain in the value of church property i|L the Valley 
was $33,800,000; in the rest of the country, $50,- 
154,000. Church accommodations m the Valley 
increased from 6,400,000 to 9,700,000, a gain of 
3,300,000 sittings, while in the rest of the country 
the gain was only 1,591,000." 

The growth of four of these churches — ^the 
Christian, Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian — in 
certain western states during the decade 1850-1860 
is brought out hj the following tables: 



Ohio 

ChristiaA 

Baptist 

Methodist ^ 
Presbyteriaa 



Gharehes 
1850 1860 



. 90 
. 551 
.1,629 
. 063 



365 

564 

2,341 

749 



Gain 

Per 

Cent. 

305 

2 

53 

13 



Seating Chun 

Aeeonunodations Per 



1850 

30,190 

185,673 

543,090 

272^74 



1860 Gent. 
124,080 311 



196,085 
828,843 
312,375 



5 
52 
15 



Christian 
Baptist .^.^. 

Methodist 

Presbyttoian 



Value of Property 



1850 
i 56,155 

621,730 
1,545,831 
1,389,699 



1860 

t 430,105 

1,021,820 

3,508,135 

2,595,844 



Walfcar, 0. B. flU K i§9t m lp pi YdBtif,. 861. 
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666 

64 
126 

86 
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Ghiistiaa . 
Baptist ^ 
Methodist 



Cairistiaa « 

Baptist 

Methodist ^ 
Praibyteriaii 



JIttiioit 
ChristiBn 
Baptist . 
Methodist 



Christian 

Baptist '^ 

Methodist ^ 
Presbyteriaii 



Missouri 
Ghristiaa — 

Baptist ^ 

Methodist ~ 



1800 

187 
428 

778 



QsJm 
1860 Pir 

Cent. 1860 

847 86 66,841 

608 17 188,788 

1,866 61 806,878 

888 16 106,688 

Vahie of P fopertj 




1860 Owt 
186,600 88 
174,610 86 
488^60 68 
186,866 18 



1850 
89,790 
812,786 
492,660 
326,620 



Ghmehes Gain 



1850 

69 
282 
405 
206 



1860 Per 
Cent. 
148 114 
455 61 
881 117 
860 74 



I860 Ctain Per Cent. 

8 270,515 201 

455,860 114 

1,845,935 173 

699,285 114 

Seating Gain 

' Aeeommodations Per 



1850 1860 Cent. 

30,864 44,850 45 

94430 130,770 38 

178,452 267,218 49 

83429 128,932 55 



Value of Property 
1850 1860 Gain Per Oent. 

42,950 8 193,700 351 

204,095 . 752,695 fM» 

327,640 1,718,135 424 

395,130 1,233,760 212 

Seating Gain 

Aeoo^unodations Per 
1850' 1860 Cent. 
19,655 54,100 175 
73,525 141,515 92 
60,944 150,160 146 
44,820 77,855 73 



Cfanrehes Gain 

1850 1860 Per 

Cent. 

57 150 163 

300 457 52 

250 526 110 

125 225 80 
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Value of Property 



Christian 

Baptist .~.~.. 

Methodist 

PresbTterian 



1850 
43^10 
154,480 
280^45 
285,970 



1860 

203,800 

573,260 

959,125 

755,325 



Gain Per Cent. 
371 
271 
242 
164 



Ken^ttefoy 

Christian 

Baptist 

Methodist ~. 
Presbjterian 



Chnrehes Gain 
1850 1860 Per 
Cent. 
Ill 304 174 
803 788 Loss 
530 666 26 
224 250 11 



Seating Gain 

Aeeommodations Per 



1850 

46,340 

291,855 

167,485 

99,106 



1860 Cent. 
104,980 126 
267,860 Loss 
228,100 36 

99,175 — 



y^ldSe of Property 



Christian 
Baptist .. 



Methodist 

Presbyterian . 



Tennessee 

Christian 

Baptist — ~.. — 

Methodist .. 

Presbyterian . 



1850 1860 

t 164,925 t 499,810 

570,505 888,530 

460,755 808,305 

491,303 720,825 

Churches Gain 
1850 1860 Per 

Cent. 1850 

59 106 79 18,350 

646 682 5 195,315 

861 992 15 249,053 

363 431 18 135,517 



Gain Per Cent. 

203 

55 

75 

46 

Seating Gain 

Aeeommodations Per 

1860 Cent. 

35,100 91 

214,381 9 

288,460 15 

159,800 18 



Value of Property 



Christian „ 
Baptist 



Methodist _ 
Presbyterian 



1850 
48,295 
271,899 
381,711 
367,081 

58 



1860 
94,720 
499,610 
763,655 
785,780 



Gain Per Cent. 

96 

84 

100 

114 
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Ghurehes Gain 



Virgima 

Ohristian 

Baptist 

liethodist !l,025 

Presbyteriaix 240 



1850 

16 
649 



1860 Per 

Gent. 

73 356 

828 27 

1,403 37 

300 25 



Seating Otia 

Aeeommodatioiui Per 



1850 

4,900 

247,589 

323,708 

103,625 



1860 Gent. 

24,085 391 
317,504 28 
438,244 85 
120,404 16 



Value of Propert)^ 



GhristiaiL 
Baptist . 



Methodist ^. 
PresbTterian 



1850 

7,595 
688,518 
725,003 
571,165 



Pewnsylvamia 

Christian 

Baptist 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 



Churches Gkdn 
1850 1860 Per 

Cent. 1850 

21 69 228 6,900 

320 610 90 128,458 

889 1,573 76 341,551 

775 997 28 359,966 

Yalne of Property 



I860 Oain Per Gent. 

$ 72,500 854 

1,282,430 86 

1,619,000 123 

921,095 61 

Seating Gain 

Aeeonunodations Per . 



Christian 

Baptist 

Methodist ^ 
Presbyterian 



1850 
^ 24,400 
_ 811,195 
^ 1,726,038 
.- 2,585,250 



1860 

t 115,240 

1,693,061 

3,669,953 

4,835,760 



1860 Gent. 

21,960 218 
219,779 71 
547,782 60 
431,763 19 

Gain Per Cent. 
372 
108 
112 

87 •• 



From the above tables, it will be noticed that 
the Christian church registered the largest gain 
in every state save one, Illinois, where the Method- 
ists led by about three per cent. The increase 



■* This table wm oompUed from the 0§nru9 Reports for 1850 and 
1860. When diriaiont had occurred within the churches, the totala 
were taken in order to get a cotapariaon. 
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among the Diseiplee in Yirgiiua and PenmQrlyania 
was largely in the western parts, or the less densely 
settled regions. The Baptists apparently suffered 
most from the Disciple gains. Thns they ran low- 
est in increase of churches in Ohio, Illinois^ Mis- 
souri and Tennessee, while in Kentucky they suf- 
fered an actual loss. The Presbyterians gained in 
every state, but they showed the smallest increase 
in Indiana, Kentucky, Virginia, and PenniQrlyania. 
Earlier tables point out that the average, value of 
the church buildings of the Disciples of Christ was 
less than that of any other of the leading ehurches, 
anothw proof that the Digciple strength was in the 
newer communities. The increase in church accom- 
modations and the value of church proi>erty furnishes 
still another proof. Ckdns like those of Virginia 
and Ohio, — 854 per cent and 666 per cent in the 
value of property, — more than double the increase 
in number of churches and seating accommodations, 
however, show the rise in price of property caused 
by continued growth in x>opulation. The origin 
and growth of this church, commonly called 
"Christian" but more correctly "Disciples of 
Christ," a product of the American frontier and an 
organization which registered a larger growth tiiian 
any other church in the United States during the 
decade 1850-1860, will be the subject of the fol- 
lowing pages. 



V 
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PRELIMINARY MOVEMENTS 

THE origm of the Diseipiai nf <%rist was more 
oor less closely connected with that of a body 
of believen commonly known as the Chziatian 
GonnectioDLy but owning only the simple designation 
of ''The Christians'' ; hence it will be necessary to 
consider briefly this body. The Christian Connec- 
tion had its beginning in the early i>art of the 
nineteenth centory through the union of three 
distinct movements: (1) one in which James 
O'Eelly, a prominent Methodist minister of Vir-. 
ginia was the leader; (2) another in which Abnet 
Jones, an influential Baptist preacher of Yermont, 
was conspicuous; and (3) a movement growing out 
of the Great Revival in Eentudy in which Barton 
W. Stone and other Presbyterian clergy played a 
leading role. These three movements, in widely 
separated parts of the country, each independent 
and unknown to leaders of the others until 1806, 
were alike in taking the Bible as the only rale of 
fidth and in rejecting Calvinism.* 

The first of these currents, in point of time, was 
that of O'EeUy in Virginia and North Carolina. 

^ OuToH, H. K. flU BMffiovu Fopom of iho VidUd StaUt, 01, 9S. 
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James O'Eelly seems to have been a man of great 
personal magnetism and the popular idol of many 
of his frontier parishioners. He was a man of 
strong likes and dislikes, and of high personal ambi- 
tions. Nevertheless, since he had thoroughly im- 
bibed the democratic ideals of Bevolutionary times, 
he was desirous of seeing those principles extended 
to the church government. In other words, he was 
decidedly out of isfympathy with, if not openly hos- 
tile to, the government of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. MacClenny, 'Kelly's biographer, after 
discussing the history of that church, declared: 

"We may now Bum up the history of the Methodist 
Episcopal GhuTch in America' from 1784 to 1792, and say 
that it was without even so much as a semblance of a con- 
stitution, and during this time there was but one law and 
that was: The will of Mr. Francis Asbury. This Mr. 
O 'Kelly could not endure, for in the heat of the struggle 
for civil liberty he had shouldered his mi;sket, and fought 
and suffered imprisonment in order that he might with others 
be rid of tyranny and oppression, and now he was not will- 
ing to be oppressed in ecclesiastical matters by any man, 
unless he might have some means of redress.'^' 

In support of this view, MacClenny quoted an 
undated letter from 'Kelly to Colonel Hollowell 
Williams, of Currituck County, North Carolina. 
Williams had been a member of the North Carolina 
Constitutional Convention of 1776, and he still was 
a leading Methodist. In the letter, apparently 
written about 1795, 'Kelly said: 



* MacClenny, W. Ths Life of Bmf, James O'JBTaBy, 79, 80. 
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"No doubt yon have heard I had resigned mj place in 
the conference. I protested against a eonsolidated govern- 
ment, or any one lord or archbishop, claiming apostolic 
anthority, declaring to have the keys. Thus our ministry 
have raised a throne for bishops, which being a human 
invention, a deviation from Christ and dear Mr. Wesley, I 
cordially refuse to touch. Liberty is worth contending for 
at the point of the sword in divers ways — monarchy, 
tyranny tumbling both in church and kingdom — while our 
preachers are erecting a throne for gentlemen bishops, in a 
future day, when fixed with an independent fortune, they 
Diay sit and lord it over God's heritage.'" 

'Kelly's opposition, whether due to an unfal- 
tering belief in democratic principles, disappointed 
ambition, or impending fear that he would be tried 
on the question of orthodoxy^ culminated at the 
Baltimore Conference of 1793. At this meeting, he 
made the proposal that 

''after the bishop appoints the preachers at a conference 
to their several circuits, if any one think himself injured by 
the appointment, he shall have liberty to appeal to the con- 
ference and state his objections; and if the conference 
approve his objections, the bishop shall appoint him to an- 
other circuit."* 

The democratic spirit was so thoroughly at work 
that a large majority at first appeared to be in 



* MacCSenny, W. Ths Life of Rev. Jamet O'KeUy, 207. 

*He had been accused of denying and preaching against the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, by saying that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
vere characters, and not persons, that these characters all belonged to 
Jesns Christ, and that Christ was the Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
(Stevens, Abel. HiHory of the Methoditt Ef>i§eopal Ohureh in the 
VnUed States of Atnerica, III., 26, 27). 

• Bnckley, J. M. HiHory of Methodiem, '£., 889. 
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favor of the motion, but one of the members, John 
Dickens, moved to divide the question thus: (1) 
Shall the bishop appoint the preachers to the cir- 
cuitsf (2) Shall a preacher be allowed an appealf 
The first question was carried without a dissenting 
voice. On the second, however, a difficulty at once 
arose — Shall this be considered a new rule or only 
an amendment to an old rulef If it were regarded 
as a new rule, a two-thirds vote would be neces- 
sary; otherwise, a simple majority would suffice. 
After some debate the conference decided that the 
motion was merely an amendment to an old rule. 
The Methodist regulations allowed every m^nb^ 
to speak three times on each motion, if he desired* 
Many so chose, and the debate lasted three or four 
days before the vote was taken. . ^ 

The argoments advanced in favor of the motion 
are ratiher interesting because they clearly show, 
both in scope and in passion, the influence of Amer- 
ican and French revolutionary thought. The radi- 
cal friends of the appeal maintained that it was a 
shame for a man to accept such lordship, and even 
more so to claim it, and tihat any man who would 
submit to such absolute dominion would forfeit all 
claims to freedom and ought to have his ears bored 
through with an awl, be fa£(tened to his master's 
door, and become a slave for life. One of the 
speakers, not quite so extreme as certain others^ 
held that to be denied an appeal was an insult to 
a man's understanding, and a species of tyranny 
to which others might submit if they chose, but for 
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his part he must be exeoBed for n^jing that he 
eodld not.* 

On the other hand, the enemies of the motion 
were more dispaanonate and argnmentatiYe. Th^ 
declared that Wesley, the father of the Methodist 
fiunily, had formed the plan, and deemed it essen- 
tial to the preservation of the itinerancy. *' Accord- 
ing to you, Mr. O'Kelly,'* th^ argued, "Weal^ 
ought to blush, if he were alive, for he dumed the 
right to station preachers until the day of his 
death.'' Perhaps the strongest argoment advanced 
in opxKxdtion, however, was the impracticability of 
the api>eaL Should one minister appeal and the 
conference sustain his request, the bishop would 
have to remove some one else to make room for 
him. The second mi^^t appeal in his turn, and 
again the first might appeal from his new appoint- 
ment. Moreover, others whose positions successive 
alterations would interrupt might appeal in turn. 
The calm, dispassionate arguments of the conserva- 
tives won, and the motion was defeated by a large 
majority.^ 

The defeated members, nevertheless, refused to 
abide by the decision. The next morning the Con- 
ference received a letter from them, saying tifaiat 
because an appeal from tifaie decision of a superin- 
tendent in the making of appointments was not to 

•Buta^r, J. IL SUtory of Unthodiwrn, 1^ 889-841, uiA StoT«u» 
Abd. Higtory of ths M§thodiH MpiteoptA Okweft in tiU VftiUod 8taU9 
•f Ammrica, HI., 28, 24. 

V Ste¥«iis» AbtL Bittofy cf Uoihoditt MpitcnptA Ohureh , , , , 
UL, 88-96. 
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be allowed^ they could no longer sit wiHi that body. 
A committee of three was at once appointed to 
treat with the seceders. Bishop Coke also inter- 
viewed 'Kelly, but the combined influence of his 
former co-workers was insufficient, and the Irish 
leader, accompanied by seyeral other preachers, 
set off for Yii^inia. Immediately after the confer- 
ence adjourned, Asbury hastened to the center of 
conflict. O'EeUy had already persuaded William 
McEendree and several other ministers to refuse to 
go to their appointments, but by wise management 
Asbury effected a compromise, which included a 
proposition to give 'Kelly his former salary as pre- 
siding elder, provided he would stop exciting divi- 
sions. The fiery seceder at first accepted, but soon 
relinquished the appropriation.* 

This secession movement injured the Methodist 
Church. Even Methodist writers freely admit the 
loss. Thus Stevens wrote; 

"In the years of its greatest influence, 1793-4-5, there 
was a clear loss in membership of 7352. But, although this 
loss was so great, there is no reason to believe 'The Bepub- 
lican Methodists,' as they were then called, had met with 
corresponding success. It has been the aim of some writers 
to show that there were numerous accessions to Methodism 
during this period, and that the loss of the church was so 
much greater in proportion to the amount of these acces- 
sions; and that therefore the gain of O'EeUy was propor- 
tionally great. But this argument is unsupported by facts 
we have been able to discoyer.''* 



•BucUej, jr. H. Hittory of MtthedUm, 1^ 841, 842. 
•Eitlory of the Methoditt Mpiteopdl Ohurch, TU^ 84, 85. 
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Again, the same author said, in referring to tifaie 
years 1792-1796: ''Its aggregate membership shows 
a loss, since 1792, of more than nine thousand; it 
had been losing for three years, the- effect of the 
O 'Kelly schism; but substantially, it had never 
been more vigorous or more progressive.'"* An- 
other writer, J. M. Buckley, likewise pointed out 
the decrease. He wrote: 

"The secession of O'Kellj reached its height in 1795, 
and combined with other impediments, caused a decrease of 
4673 members among the whites, which augmented by a de- 
crease of 1644 among the colored, made a net loss of nearly 
6500. There was, however, an increase of 32 preachers.'^" 

M. T. Morrill, a recognized writer of the Chris- 
tian Denomination, declared that the Methodists 
lost 3670 communicants during the first year of the 
schism." MacClenny, the biographer of 'Kelly, 
as might be expected, made strong statements with 
regard to results. He said: 

''As to the popularity of the mpvement, we may judge 
by a comparison of the returns of the Methodist Church 
from his old district where his influence was greatest, that 
the people generally liked the new organization far better 
than they did the old. The year after the Lebanon Con- 
ference the number of communicants in the Methodist Church 
of Virginia decreased 3670, and a writer said 'they began to 
feel the effects of the division caused by the incessant efforts 
of James O 'Kelly, and his followers.' The Methodist returns 
for 1797 showed a decrease of 300 white members; in 1798, 



^Eiat'ofV of the MethodM Epiecopal Church, III., 846. 

^ Sittory of MeihodUm, I., 846. 

^Higtory of tht Ohri&tkm Denom/huOion of America, 92. 
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with lixtj-ilizae preachori on Yiri^iiiia wool ^uid flve hvndzod 
t»d forty memben added tram levivalfly thiere wa» a small 
deereaae. In 1799, the deereaae was 330 whites and 120 
blacks. These deereases ooeorred notwithstanding the faet 
that the Methodists marshaled all their forces against the 
Christian Churchy and were contumally holding zeviTals ini 
this seetion, and doing aggressiye missionary work, and 
organising new churches among the frontier settlements. ''** 

The aecedera faced the problem of bringing, 
about an effectiye organization. Among their num- 
bers, the two political parties were represented, and 
the eontest between the Bepublicans and Federalists 
became strenuous and exciting. The former pre- 
▼ailed, and O'Kelly formed a church with the title 
of Republican Methodist. Many religious organi- 
zations joined the new movement, and the result- 
ing disputes over church property became distress- 
ing.^ The term ^'Bepublican Methodist,'' however, 
was not retained long, although 'Kelly's idea of a 
f' republican, no-slayery, glorious church" was 
maintained.'' The first term of the original name 
was chosen because the church was to be run on 
Republican principles, all to stand on an equal 
footing, and each to have a voice in the govern- 
ment.'* 

The earliest important meeting of the new 
orgamzation was held in the ''Old Lebanon 
Church," Surrey County, Virginia, in August, 



>• Th* lAfB of B09. /omM (yxa^, 129, 124. 
>«Biick]«7, J. M. Sigtory of Uothodiom, I., MS, 848. 
»MoiTffl, H. T. JBTiftory of tko OhrioHtm Donamtn^tlon, Ot. 
MJUeOlmmy, W. nu Lifo of Boo, Jmnoo (yKttkf, 116. 
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1794. It was attended by aboat twenty ministen, 
representing a constitaency of one thousand peo- 
ple.** The two key notes of the morement were 
sounded here. Sice Haggard stood up with a copy 
of the New Testament in his hand and said: 
''Brethren, this is a sufficient role of faith and 
practice, and by it we are told that the disciples 
were called Christians, ["] and I moved that hence- 
forth and forever the followers of Christ be known as 
Christians simply."'* The motion was nnanimoos- 
ly adopted. A Mr. Hafferty of North Carolina 
then moved to take the Bible itself as their only 
creed, and this too was carried." The new church 
emphasized in particular the following points: 

1. The Lord Jesns Christ is tifaie only head of 
the church. 

2. The name Christian shall be used to the 
exclusion of aU party and sectarian names. 

3. The Holy Bible, or the Scriptures of tifaie Old 
and New Testament, is our only creed, and a suffi- 
cient rule of faith and practice. 

4. Christian character, or vital piety, shall be 
the only test of church fellowship and membership. 

5. The right of private judgment and the liberty 
of conscience are the privilege and duty of all.*" 

Immediately after this meeting, 'Kelly, Hag- 
gard, Gurrey, B. Barrett, John Bobinson, Jeter, 



» Morrffl, M. T. HiHorp <tf th4 CfhrUtian D0tu>mtnation, 92. 

»AeU 11:26. 

^ lUcCtenny, W. The LIfo of B99, J0m*$ O'KOkf, 116. 

"jwa., 117. 

^IHdL, 116-122. 
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BeeveSy and other companions began a' yigorons 
and successful propagation of their views, especially 
in southern Virginia and contiguous parts of North 
Carolina. AJffairs, nevertheless, did not always go 
smoothly in the new organization." Buckley de- 
clared : 

"The church divided upon the name, and some proposed 
to call themselves the Christian church; others objected 
holding that this would imply that there were no Christians 
but of their own party. Finally several of his preachers 
seceded^ and in less than ten yecurs they became so divided and 
subdivided that it was hard to find two of one opinion.'"* 

MorriU admitted trouble thus: '* Things did not 
always move smoothly in the new denomination, 
and divisions later arose over baptism and kindred 
topics."** 

The second of these important preliminary 
movements arose in New England a few years after 
the O'KeUy division. It was, however, entirely 
independent of the Methodist schism of the South. 
In 1800, Abner Jones, a Baptist of Vermont be- 
came greatly disturbed ''in regard to sectarian 
names and human creeds."- In September, 1802, 
he organized a church of twenty-five members at 



** Morrill, M. T. History of tho Cfhrittian D&nomSnation, 92. 

'^Hittory of Methodism, I., 343. 

*^SiHory of the Ohriatia/n DenommaHon, 92. J. F. Burnett, in 
The Origin and Pritnciplee of the Ohriatiafte, page 17, says that 
O'Kelly was a strong belieyer in sprinkling as the Bible mode of 
baptism, and as late as 1809, taught that baptism by sprinkling should 
be the rule of the new church to the exclusion of all other modes. 

"Newman, A. H. A Bistory of the Baptist Ohwrchss in the 
Vnited States, 502. 
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Lylidon, Yermont. The same year a aeccmd ehnreh 
was formed at Bradford. Jones formed another 
chureh at Hanoyer, New Hampshire, in 1802, and 
in March, 1803, still another at Piermont, in the 
same state. Elias Smith, likewise a Baptist of 
great popularity, was then preaching with much 
saccess in Portsmouth, New HamxMshire. His yiews 
were simflar to those of Jones; hence the church 
mider his charge was led to adopt the same prin- 
ciples. In 1805, Smith began the publication of 
the Chrisiian Magazine, which, in 1808, gave way 
to the Herald of Gospel Liberty. The latter, under 
different names, has continued until the present 
day." Within a few years, by persistent propa- 
ganda, the new party had succeeded in forming 
organizations in most or all of the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvama." 
Barton W. Stone, the leader in the last and the 
most important of these preliminary movements, 
was bom near Port Tobacco, Maryland, December 
24, 1772." He received his education at Guilford 
Academy, and embraced Christianity among the 
Presbyterians. With regard to his conversion. 
Stone afterwards wrote: 

''According to the preaching, and the experience of the 
pionfl in those days, I anticipated a long and painful straggle 
before I should be prepared to come to Christ, or, in the 



"Burnett, J. I*. Griffin and PrincipU* of the 0hri9ttain», 19, 
alao Tfler, B. B. HUtory o^f the Diaeiples of OhriH, 80. 

" Newman, A. H. Bittory of the Baptitt Ohurehet, 602. 

"The Bioffraphif of XU, Baricn Warden Stone, Written by Him- 
•^, 1. 
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langfoage then used, before I should get retigion. This 
antieipation was eompletdj realiced by zne. For one jear 
I was tossed on the waves of uneertaintT — laboring, praying, 
and striying to obtain saving faith — sometimes desponding 
and ablest despairing of ever getting it.''** 

Peace came to him tlirongh William Hodge's 
sermon, ''Gbd is love/' Stone later stodied the- 
ology under Hodge" For nearly two years he was 
employed as professor of languages in a MeHiodiBt 
Academy near Washington, G^rgia. This x>06iti<m 
he resigned in 1796, and soon thereafter he was 
licensed by the Orange Presbytery of North Caro- 
lina, and went to Tennessee. Later "he settled as 
preacher of the congregations of Caneridge and 
Concord, in Bourbon Counly, Kentucky. In the 
fall of 1798, he received a call from these united 
congregations, and a day was appointed for his 
ordination. Stone, however, was in difficulty be- 
cause he did notf accept tihe doctrine of the Trinity 
as taught in the Confession. The following ques- 
tion was afibed him in Presbytery, ''Do you receive 
and adopt the Confession of Faitih, as containing 
the Gfystem of doctrine taught in the Biblef to 
which he replied, ''I do, as far as I see it consistent 
with the word of God."" Since no objection was 
raised to this answer, he was ordained. 

Throughout the whole of this early period, 
Stone was bother^ by Calvinistic speculations. He 

**Tk« Biographif 9f MUL Bmrtat^ Watrtn 8Umm, WrlMm ty JETIm- 

"IW*., 10-12. 
^nUL, 16-80. 
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onoe Yoioed his f edings l^ rftmarking to a friend, 
''So great is my love for siimers, that had I power 
I would saye them all/'" He finally reached the 
conclusion, howeyer, that €k>d did loye the whole 
world, ^ut that he did not saye some because of 
their imbelief •* Concerning Galyinism as a system, 
Stone wrote: 

''Let me here BpeBk whaai I iliAn be lyhig wider the 
dods of the grave. CaMnimn ia among the hesTieet dogs 
on Christianity in the world. It is a dark mountain be t ween 
heaven and earth, and is amongst the most diseonraging 
hindrances to sinners from seeking the kingdom of Qod, and 
engenders bondage and gloominess to the saints. Its infln- 
enee is felt throoghont the Christian world; even iHiere it 
is least suspected. Its lirst link is total depravity j^i are 
there thousands of precious saints in this qrstem.''** 

Stone was not alone in preaching that Gk>d ii 
love, and that He is willing to saye now. Other 
ministers joined him, among them being: Richard 
McNemar, John ThiHnpson, John Donlayy, and 
Robert Marshall. The Sjrnod at Lexington was, of 
coarse, hostile to this doctrine, though the attack 
began in the Washington Presbytery of Ohio and 
McNemar was the one singled out for the test 
case." The following teachings, attributed to him, 
were considered inconsistent with the Word of Qod 
and the constitation of the Presbyterian church: 



'^Bioffrapkif cf Mid, Bturi&n Wmrrmi Stoiu, 81. 
»IUd., 84, 85. 
•AJMf., 88, 84. 
o/MiL, 46. 
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''1. He reprobated the idea of sinners attempt- 
ing to pray, or being exhorted thereto, before they 
were believers in Christ. 

''2. He has condemned tifaiose who urge that con- 
victions are necessary, or that prayer is proper to 
the sinner. 

''3. He has expressly declared, at several times, 
that Christ has purchased salvation for all the 
human race, without distinction. 

''4. He has expressly declared that a sinner has 
power to believe in Christ at any time. 

"5. That a sinner has as much power to act 
faith, as to act unbelief; and reprobated every idea 
in contradiction thereto, held by persons of a con- 
trary opinion. 

''6. He has expressly said, that faith consisted 
in the creature's persuading himself assuredly, that 
Christ died for him in particular; that doubting 
and examining into evidences of faith were in- 
consistent with and contrary to the nature of 
faith "" 

When the Washington Presbytery met at Cin- 
cinnati, October 6, 1802, nothing existed as a 
ground pf prosecution, but an elder of Mr. Kem- 
per's congregation, and a member of the Presby- 
tery, arose, entered a verbal complaint against Mr. 
McNemar, as a propagator of false doctrines, and 
desired the Presbytery to look into the matter. The 
elder declared that he knew this only by hearsay, 
for he had never heard Mr. McNemar preach. He. 



** Bioffraphif of WUL Bmrtat^ Wo/rrtn Stoiu, 161. 
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mentioned, however, a Mr. Tichner, then present, as 
being able to give information on the subject. The 
accused man opposed the measore, insisting that it 
was out of order, and that the only way in which 
charges could regularly come before the Presbytery 
was in writing. That body, nevertheless, proceeded 
with the examination.'^ The case then went to the 
Synod of Kentucky at Lexington. Thompson, Dun- 
lavy. Marshal, and Stone, recognizing that McNe- 
mar's cause was their own, united with him, and 
the five drew up a protest against the Synod's ex- 
pected action, and a declaration of independence 
and of withdrawal from its jurisdiction, but not 
communion. A committee failed to reclaim them; 
consequently they were suspended." Soon there- 
after, the revolting clergy formed tifaie Springfield 
Presbytery. With regard to this organization. 
Stone wrote: 

''Under the name of Springfield Presbytery we went for 
ward preaching and constituting churches; but we had not 
worn our name more than one year, before we saw it savored 
of a party spirit. With the man-made creeds we threw it 
overboard, and took the name Christian — ^the name given to 
the disciples by divine appointment first at Antioch. We 
published a pamphlet on this name written by Elder Bice 
Haggard,** who had lately united with us. Having divested 
ourselves of all party creeds, and party names, and trusting 
alone ir. Gk>d, and the word of his grace, we became a by- 
word and laughing stock to the sects around, all prophesying 
our speedy annihilation. Yet from this period I date the 





" Bioffraphif of Mid, BarUm Wnrwn Stone, 156. 
"Ibid,, 46, 47, also 168, 160. 
** Sm pagie 68. 
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eonuneneement of that refonnation, which has progressed to 
this day. Through much tribtdatioii and opposition we ;ad- 
vanced, and churches and preachers were multiplied.'" 

Under the title of ''The Last WiU and Testa- 
ment of the Springfield Presbytery/' dated June 
28, 1804, the original five — ^Robert Marshall, John 
Dnnlavy, Bichard McNemar, Barton W. Stone, and 
John Thompson — ^with a new recruit, David Pur- 
viance, issued a curious document, which began: 
''Imprimis. We toiU that tihis body die, be dis- 
solved, and sink into union with the Body of Christ 
at large; for there is but one body, and one Spirit, 
even as we are called in one hope of our calling."^ 
This "will" attacked the name of distinction with 
its Reverend title, the power of making laws for 
churches, and emphasized Bible study in the prepa- 
ration for the ministry. It declared for the native 
right of internal self-government and the right of 
each church to pass pn the qualificaticms of its can- 
didates; it insisted that each congregation should 
choose its own ministers and support them by free 
will offerings, without a written call or subscript 
tion. It declared the Bible the "only sure guide 
to heaven," asked for a spirit of mutual forbear- 
ance, recommended that the people pray more and 
dispute less, referred weak brethren to the Bock of 
Ages rather than to the Springfield Presbytery, en- 
couraged the writer of two letters lately published 
at Lexington in his zeal to destroy partyism, ad- 



* Bioffraphif of Bid, Bart&n Wttrrtn 8t«%», 50. 
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all flister roligioiis bodies to read fheir Bibkt 
before it was too late, and dosed with the f dUowing 
ironical reference to the old Synod: 

^^We waUy that tbe Bynodi of Kientaeky gramlne vnaj 
member, who may be mupetted of having departed from the 
Omf OBBum of I^otb, and Boepend every each heretie imme- 
diately; in order that the oppreawd may go free, and taete 
the sweets of gospel liberty." ** 

The opening parts of ''The Witnesses' Ad- 
dress,'' which accompanied ''The Last Will and 
Testament," gave the following explanation for 
their action: 



''We, the above named witnesses of the Last Will and 
Testament of the Springfield Presbjrtery, knowing that there 
win be many conjectures respecting the causes which have 
occasioned the dissolution of that body, think proper to. 
testify, that from its ilrst existence it was knit together in 
lore, li^ed in peace and concord, and died a yolnntsrj and 
happy death. 

''Their reasons for dissolving that body were the fol- 
lowing: With deep concern they viewed the divisions and 
party spirit among professing Christians, prindpelly owing 
to the adoption of hnman creeds and forms of govwnment. 
While they weze united under the name of a Presbjtery, 
they endeavored to cultivate a spirit of love and unity with 
an Christians; but found it extremely difficult to suppress 
the idea that they themselves were a party separate from 
others. This difficulty increased in proportion to their suc- 
cess in the ministry. Jealousies were excited in the minds 
of other denominations; and a temptation was laid before 
those who were connected with thcf various parties, to view 
them in the same light.'"* 



Bio^r0p% of Mid. Burton Watrrtn Btons, 61-58. 
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The churches and ministers of this new move- 
ment increased rapidly, but troubles were ahead. 
Three quiet, unassuming Shakers from the East — 
Bates, Mitchum, and Toung — arrived on the scene. 
Of their work. Stone wrote: 

"They seemed to understand all ihe springs and avenues 
of the human heart. They delivered their testimony, and 
labored to confirm it fay the Scriptures — ^promised the 
greatest blessing to the obedient, but certain damnation to 
the disobedient. They urged the people to confess their 
sins to them, e8X>ecially the sin of matrimony, and to forsake 
them all immediately — ^husbands must forsake their wives, 
and wives their husbands. This was the burden of their 
testimony. They said they could perform miracles and 
related many as done among them. But we never could 
persuade them to try to work miracles ainong us.''^ 

The preaching of thes^g Shakers was very effec- 
tive with some people. Many confessed their sins 
and forsook the married state, among them being 
three preachers — ^Matthew Houston, Bichard Mc- 
Nemar, and John Dunlavy. Others returned to 
their former church homes. The Shakers, accord- 
ing to Stone, believed that Christ first appeared as 
a male, and through life was working out the way 
of salvation, which he could not fully accomplish 
until ''his second appearance in a woman, Anna 
Lees, who was now the Christ, and had full power 
to save."* They claimed new revelations, superior 
to the Scriptures, or the old record, which was true, 
bilt superseded by the new. To the world, if their 



^Bioffraphy of Bid, BarUn Warren SUme, 62. 
•JMdL, 64. 
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enemies are to be trosted, they preached the pure 
Gospel as a bait to catch the unwary, but at the 
close of their discourse they artfully introduced 
their testimony.** 

Richard McNemar, a former member of the 
Springfield Presbytery, indeed the immediate cause 
of its formation, and the author of a book on The 
Kent'ucky Revival, was converted to this doctrine 
and became an apologist for it. The charges ad- 
vanced by enemies against the Shakers and con- 
sidered by McNemar were: 

1. They say that Christ has come the second 
time and that resurrection and the fin^ judgment 
are begun. 

2. They say that each Shaker is a Christ, and 
that people must throw away their Bibles and fol- 
low them. 

3. They contend that we must be saved by works 
of the law. 

4. They forbid marriage, and call that criminal 
for which we have the express command of God. 

5. Their doctrine leads to the wrecking of homes 
and the mistreatment of wives. 

6. They are worldly minded, cunning, sensuous, 
devilish deceivers. 

7. They are liars. 

8. They testify that they would never die, and 
one has already died in despair convinced of 
delusion.*' 



^Bioffrwphy of Bid. Barton Warron Stono, 64. 
^McN«nuur, Riehard. Tho Kentueky Bovivail, 06-108. 
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McNemar denied the firsts f ourth, fifth, sixth, 

Beventhy and eighth charges, and' explained the 

Shaker x>osition on the others. With regard to the 
second, he declared: 

"This statement is not exactly right. They testify that 
there is but one Christ, whose footsteps they follow, and 
though they are by nature no better than any other men, 
yet in following Christ they may be safely followed accord- 
ing to the scriptures.'" 

In answering the third charge, he said: 

''They b^ere that outward circumcision, with every 
other Jewish oeremoftiy, which the apostles called works of 
the law, were abrogated by Christ, nor have they attempted 
to revive any of them. But Chiist, in disannulling these 
dead works, made no provision for had works. The only 
alternative he left for any one was to follow him in the 
regeneration, or continue under the law and under its 
curse. ...''*" 

In commenting on the early history of the Stone 
moyement, J. F. Burnett said : 

''It is a remarkable item In the history of our move- 
ment that the five who first withdrew from the Presbyterian 
Church in the west, were lost to the church they helped to 
start, Marshall and Thoknpson returned to the Presbyterians, 
McNemar and Dnnlevy united with the Shakers, an^ Stone 
was lost to us in his affiliation with the Disciples, with 
which people he never united except in cooperation.'"* 



^JMSmoMx, BlehardL A# XmOmOm Bw fmt A , 07. 
•IWd., M. 

■>ff»< Origk^ md PH M pl M of tt# Or faW em , 4». Tte test 
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The first two currents — ^the CEelly schism from 
the Methodists in Virginia and North Carolina and 
the Jones division from the Baptists in Vermont 
and New Hamx)shire — united with the Stone move- 
ment in Kentucky, thereby forming the Christian 
Connection."" This union was a natural one, for 
the objects of the leaders were practically the same: 

1. All desired to e8cax>e the thraldom of human 
creeds. 

2. All made the Bible the only guide. 

3. All desired the right of private judgment. 

4. All wanted to pattern after the simplicity of 
primitive Christianity. 

These objects, as will be seen later, were common 
also to the Disciples of Christ, who did not have 
a separate existence until a quarter of a century 
after the three preliminary movements had begun 
to appear. 



■> OmrroB, H. K. Tk^ BOigiom Worctt tf M# JJnfUi 8taU9, 01. 
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THREE EARLY LEADERS 

AMONG the numerous leaders of the Disciples 
of Christ four men stand out as the ''big 
four": Barton Warren Stone, Thomas Campbell^ 
Alexander Campbell, and Walter Scott/ The ex- 
periences of the first have already been discussed in 
part, but the early life and influences affecting the 
Campbells and the work of Scott will be considered 
in this chapter. 

Thomas Campbell was bom in County Down, 
Ireland, February 1, 1763. His father, Archibald, 
had been a Bomanist in early life, and had served 
in the British army under General Wolfe. After 
the capture of Quebec, the young soldier returned 
to his native country, abjured Catholicism, and be- 
came a strict member of the Church of England, 
to which he adhered until his death at eighty-eight. 
His four daughters died in infancy, but he gave 
his four sons — Thomas, James, Archibald, and Enos 
— an excellent education at a military regimental 
school not far away. Thomas seems to have been 
the favorite among these children, but even he did 



^ Haley, J. J. Maktn and Udtd^n of ths JUtormaHan McwMirt, 
60. 
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not always escape the effects of his father's hasty 
temper. On one occasion, when he was conducting 
worship, he prayed unusually long. The kneeling 
posture, because of rheumatism, became painful to 
his father, and no sooner was he on his feet than 
h^ began, greatly to the surprise and scandal of all 
present, to beat the late prayer leader with his cane 
for keeping them so long upon their knees.' 

In early youth, Thomas became the subject of 
deep religious impressions, and acquired a most 
sincere and earnest love for the Scriptures. On 
account of the cold formality of the Episcopal 
ritual and the apparent lack of vital piety in that 
church, he turned to the more rigid and devotional 
Covenanters and Seceders. With increasing age 
came growing concern for his salvation. By earnest 
and diligent prayer, he long sought, seemingly in 
vain, tokens of acceptance and forgiveness, but one 
day, when walking alone in the fields, the sense of 
acceptance dawned. As Richardson, his biographer, 
expressed it: 

''His doubts, anxieties and fears were at once dissipated, 
as if by enchantment. He was enabled to see and to trust 
in the merits of a crucified Christ, and to enjoy a divine 
sense of reconciliation, that filled him with rapture and 
seemed to determine his destiny forever. From this moment 
he recog^zed himself as consecrated to God, and thought 
only how he might best appropriate his time and his abilities 
to his service."* 



'Bichardxm, B. Memoir§ of Aleeeandsr OamphOl. I., 21, 22. 
•Ihid., I., 28. 
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Soon after this 6xi>erie]icey the young conyert 
evinced a desire to devote himself to the Secession 
ministry, but his father had no sympathy for his 
son's religion. He wanted him, following his ex- 
ample, "'to serve Ck>d according to act of Parlia- 
ment" Moreover, he had extreme views on parental 
authority as well as other matters. Thomas^ accord- 
ingly, postponed a definite decision. In the mean- 
time, however, he wished to be engaged in helpful 
work, and having heard of the unenlightened condi- 
tions in certain portions of southern Ireland, he 
went down to Connaught and established an English 
academy in one of the most benighted sections. 
Here he soon obtained a large number of pt^ils, 
and was doing a successful work, when his father's 
X>eremptory summons brought him home. Upon his 
return to the North, he obtained a good school at 
Sheepbridge near Newry, through the influence of 
a Seceder named John Einley.' This friend had 
such a high opinion of his abilities that he uiged 
him to enter the ministry, and offered the necessary 
means to pay his expenses. Since his father finally 
consented, the young teacher proceeded to Glasgow, 
where he became a student of the University. 

There he took the three year course for students 
of divinity, and also attended the medical lectures 
in order that he could, if called upon, render neces- 
sary aid to his poorer parishioners who might. not 
be able to secure the services of a regular medical 



* Richardson, B. Mmnain of AUaandsr OompbM, 1^ 24, 26. 
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attendant. After completing the literary coorae, he 
eatered the theological achool establiahed by the 
Anti-Burghers. Since the number preparing for 
the ministry was not large, ordinarily from twenty 
to thirty, this school was in charge of a single pro- 
fessor, who was apx>ointed by the Synod. At that 
time Archibald Brace was Doctor of Divinily, and 
the school was at Whitburn, where Mr. Bruce served 
as minister, it being the custom to transfer the 
Divinity Hall to the place where the professor 
appointed was living. Before admissiim, the candi- 
dates were examined in Latin and Greek by the 
Presbytery within whose limits they resided. An 
examination was also given on the branches of 
philosophy which they had studied at the Univer- 
sily as well as on x)ersonal religion. The usual 
course of att^dance was five annual sessions of 
eight weeks each, with some exceptions in the case 
of missions and a scarcity of ministers. After com- 
pleting the prescribed course and undergoing the 
usual examination and trials for license before the 
Presbytery in Ireland, Thomas Campbell became a 
probationer. Probationers, under the supervision 
of the Synod, were required to preach the Gospel 
in such congregations as were destitute of a regular 
ministry. While studying and attending to these 
duties, Campbell became acquainted with the de- 
scendants of the Huguenots, who had settled on the 
borders of Lou^ Neagh, and later married one of 
them. Miss Jane Comeigle.* 



■ RiduurdMrn, R. Mmmoin of AUxand^r Oampb$U, I., 25-27. 
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About 17^8, the young minister accepted a call 
from a church at Ahorey, four miles from the city 
of Armagh, and accordingly moved to a farm near 
Rich Hill about ten miles from the flourishing town 
of Newry in one of the most beautiful and richest 
regions of Ireland, ^^here he became noted as a 
popular, faithful^ and diligent pastor — '^ hospitable, 
sober, just, holy, temperate." In addition to his 
frequent and ordinary visits, he, accompanied by 
one or two elders, made a parochial tour twice a 
year in order to inquire into the state of religion 
in every family, catechise the children, examine the 
older members on their Bible reading, pray witJi 
them, and give necessary admonitions and exhorta- 
tions. No feature in his character was more strong- 
ly marked than rever«ftce. for the Bible. Thus, 
when he found the children of the congregation 
confounding, in their answers, the language of the 
catechism with that of the Scripture, he began to 
leave out the former, fearing that the children 
would consider it of equal authority with the 
Bible.' 

Thomas Campbell, thus busied with his pastoral 
duties and opposed to distractions from principles, 
kept entirely aloof from politics. This was very 
difficult, for his ministry in Ireland extended 
through the years of disturbances which came to a 
head in the rebellion of 1798 and the attempt of 



'Richardson, B. Memoir§ of Aleaandsr OampheU, I., 8S-40. At 
Bich Hill he also conducted a good academy, which brong^ him about 
£200 a year (Bichardson, B. Memoir§ of Aleeoandsr Oaimpbett, I., 48). 
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Emmet and others in 1803/ The sociely of Orange- 
men was formed in 1795, in Armagh, apparently 
with the intention of driving the entire Catholic 
peasantry from the country. Other parties of con- 
tending rioters as the Catholic ''Defenders" and 
the Protestant "Peep-o'-day Boys" disturbed vari- 
.ous parts of Ulster. They went about at night 
searching for arms and plundering people of their 
property.' While these troubles weife going on, the 
''United Irishmen" were formed, chiefly through 
the agency of Theobald Wolfe Tone, a Protestant 
lawyer of Dublin. The professed object of the 
association was to unite people of all creeds and 
classes in an agitation for parliamentary reform 
and Catholic emancipation, but the leaders soon 
looked towards a separate and independent Irish 
republic* The Catholics united with this organiza- 
tion in order to obtain protection from the Orange- 
men and a redress of grievances, while the Presby- 
terians joined because they were earnestly desirous 
of bringing about a reform in Parliament and of 
securing equal representation and taxation. 

Since the majority of the Presbyterians belonged 
to this movement, Campbell's utter refusal to have 
Imything to do with it brought him into temporary 
disrepute. On one occasion, he was requested to 
deliver a sermon on the lawfulness of oaths and of 
secret societies, but his candid and earnest con- 



* Lawless, E. Ireland, 864-866. 

* Rlehardson, B. Jf«moir« of AUxa$»d€r OampbtU, I., 41. 

* Hunt, W. Hittory of Bnffkmd, 1760-1801, 867, 868: 
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demnation of them ex<^!ted and exasperated such a 
large portion of his audience that a prominent 
memCer of the church, fearing lest he should be 
insulted, took him by the arm and conducted him 
safely through the angry congregation."* The tide 
of feeling soon shifted, however, for the Fre^y- 
terians enlisted as United Irishmen began to fear 
from the greater number of the Catholics; accord- 
ingly, when the latter in Wicklow and Wexford, on 
the eastern coast, exx>ecting aid from France, hur- 
ried into shocking barbarities in retaliation for 
injuries, the United Irishmen of Ulster, estimated 
at 150,000, with few exceptions, remained quiet. 

One day, during this troubled period, Campbell 
was preaching to a congregation, when a troop of 
Welsh horse, noted for their cruelty to rebels, sur- 
rounded the house. The captain, thinking that he 
had surprised a meeting of rebels, dismounted and 
in a threatening manner marched into the church. 
Just at the crucial moment, when he was stridii^ 
up the aisle, casting fierce glances first on one side 
and then on the other, an old elder sitting near Mr. 
Campbell called out, '*Pray, sir!^' In a firm, deep 
voice, the minister began in the language of the 
forty-sixth Psalm: "Thou, Gtod, art our refuge 
and str^igth, a very present help in trouble. There- 



^ CampbeSl, neverthelesB, maintained tlie confidence of the eominii> 
nity. The goyemor, Lord Gosford, nrged him to beoome the tutor of 
hifl family, offering him a large siJary and a fine residenoe on his 
estate. He declined this offer for fear that his children would he 
snared and fascinated by the fashions and customs of the nobility 
(JEtichardson, B. MmnoirM of Aloxand^ CkmpheU, 1., 48). 
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fore will not we fear though the earth be removed 
and though the mountaiiis be carried into the midst 
of the sea." At the first verse the captain stopped 
and bent his head. He listened to the dose, then 
bowed, retired, mounted his horse and dashed away 
with all his men." 

Because of their influence upon Thomas Camp- 
bell and his son, it will be necessary to discuss 
briefly religious conditions in northern Ireland. 
After the final establishment of Presbyterianism in 
Scotland, 1690-1707," missionary efforts led to the 
founding of congregations in the Ulster region. The 
National Church, however, was unpopular, and in 
1712 it attempted to enforce the existing law of 
patronage so as to deprive congregations of the 
right of choosing their ministers. This was against 
the decision of the early Reformers and the pro- 
vision of the first Book of Discipline that ''no min- 
ister should be intruded upon any particular kirk 
without their consent." Since remonstrances and 
arguments proved unavailing, four ministers, under 
the influence of Alexander Erskine, formally se- 
ceded in 1733, and formed the Associate Presby- 
tery, which became the nucleus of a new party 
called Seceders. A little later another separation 
from the National Church for similar reasons led 
to the formation of the Presbytery of Belief under 
the leadership of a man named Thomas Boston. 



u RiehAzdaon, B. Mmkoin of AUxander OomphOL, I., 42-44. 
»IjAns, ▲. A KitMry of SootUmd from M# Soman OomtptMon, 
IV., 80. 
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This party differed little from the Seeeders except 
in holding more liberal views in regard to com- 
munion.'* 

The Secession Church continued in a prosx>erous 
condition until 1747, when it divided upon the 
question whether certain oaths required by the 
burgesses of towns, binding them to support ^'the 
religion presently professed within the realm" did 
not sanction the same abuses in the National 
Church against which they had protested. Those 
who considered the oath unlawful were called Anti- 
Burghers; the others, Burghers. The division soon 
spread through the churches in Scotland and Ire- 
land, and was kept up with much bitterness for 
some time. All Presbyterians, however, were one 
in their hatred for prelacy. At the Burgher Synod 
in October, 1750, a Seceder stonemason, who per- 
sisted in working on an Episcopal Chax>el, was 
called to task. His sin was considered at least 
equal to that of building the ''high places" men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, and he was declared 
highly censurable and not deserving of admission 
to the seals of the Covenant until he professed sor- 
row for his sin and the resulting scandal.^ 

In 1795, a question arose among the Bui*ghers 
in regard to the power of civil magistrates in re- 
ligious matters, as declared in the twenty-third 
chapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
and also as to the perpetual obligation of the 

'^BichardMn, B. Mmnairg of AUootmdmr OampMl, 1^ 61-M. 
«*JWd., I., 66, 
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''Solemn League and Covenant." This cansed a 
division into the ^'Original" or "Old light Bur- 
ghers/' and the '^New Light Burghers." The same 
controversy occurred among the Anti-Burghers with 
similar results. Consequently, there were no less 
than four different bodies of Seceders, each with 
its own "testimony," but each also accepting the 
Westminster Confession. Moreover, minor defec- 
tions of temporary importance were not lacking." 
These schisms oppressed Thomas Campbell, and he 
made frequent attempts at reunion. A committee 
of consultation met at Rich Hill, October, 1804. 
Propositions of union prepared by Campbell were 
presented to the Synod at Belfast and favorably 
received. Li March, 1805, a joint meeting was held 
at Lurgan, and the desire for union seemed to be 
well-nigh unanimous. The ground advanced was 
that the Burgher oath was never required in Ire- 
land; hence there were no conditions there justify- 
ing division.** 

The General Associate Synod of Scotland, how- 
ever, hearing of these attempts at union, took occa- 
sion to show its disapproval in advance of any ap- 
plication. The next year, the Provincial Synod of 
Ireland requested of the Scottish Synod permission 
to transact its own business without being in imme- 
diate subordination to it. Thomas Campbell carried 
the request to the Synod at Glasgow, but that body 



>■ Riduodson, B. Mmiwin of Almmndor Omiipbai, I., 66, 50. 
»IWd., 1^ 66, 57. 
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refused.*' The movement for union continued to 
gather weight, nevertheless, and, in 1820, after 
some of the town councils had abolished the relig- 
ious clause of the Burgher oath, union was actually 
consummated in the saiigie Bristo-street Church in 
Edinbur^ where the division had occurred seventy- 
three years before." - 

The varied duties of preaching and teaching at 
Rich Hill, coupled with efforts to promote Chris- 
tian union, proved more than Thomas Campbell 
could stand. He grew pale, dyspeptic, and weak. 
His physician informed him that his life would be 
the forfeit if he persisted in his unremitting toil, 
and "that absolute change and a protracted sea 
voyage were necessary for his recovery. Conse- 
quently, on April 1, 1807, he bade his congregation 
farewell, and on April 8, 1807, set sail for Amer- 
ica." Of his work here — ^his connection with the 
Presbyterians, his larial by them for herefi(y, the 
famous Declaration and Address, his relations with 
the Baptists, his educational labors, his opposition 
to Mormonism, his evangelistic work, and other 
labors — ^more will be told from time to time. His 
life was as full and useful as it had been in Europe. 



^A man who heard the debates, made the foUowing statement to 
Alexander Campbell, abont four years later, when the latter was a 
student at the UniTersity: "I listened to your father in our Ctonersl 
Assembly in this city, pleading for a nnion between Bnrghers and 
Anti-Bnrghers. But, sir, while in my <^inion he ontargned them, 
they outvoted him" (Biohardson, B. Jffmofrs of AZeoscNuler Ommp- 
hdi, I., 68). 

vRiehardflon, B. Mtmoin €f AUmmdsr Oamfibtit, 1^ 68. 
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He passed to his reward January 4, 1854. 
. Thomafl Campbell gave 8hai>e and form to the 
moTement which is here discussed, but the leader- 
ship of that mffvement and its defence early fell to 
his son, Alexander, who was bdm in County An- 
trim, Ireland, near Ballymena, in the parish of 
BroaghAane, September 12, ITSS.*" The youth of 
the latter differed little from that of other bqys 
raised in pious families. He attended an element- 
aiy school in Market Hill for awhile, and then 
spent two or three years in school at Newry, where 
his midea, Archibald and Enos, had oi>ened an 
academy. When he returned home, his father tried 
to saperintend his education. The bdy, howevw, 
was so fond of youthful sports that it was difficult 
to fix his mind on studies. Nevertheless, about his 
ninth year, Frendi was added to his other lan- 
guages. In this study, apparently, he made little 
progress, at least, if the following anecdote is ac^ 
cepted as a criterion. One warm day he went out 
under the shade of a tree to study The Adventures 
of Telemachus^ and feU asleep. A cow, which was 
grazing near by, came up, seized the book, and be- 
fore the youthful student could fully awaken, ac^ 
tuaUy devoured it. Upon rex)orting the loss to his 
father he received a thrashing for his carelessness, 
and the reprimand that ''the cow had more French 
. in her stomach than he had in his head." ** 



»TlM jnOMMldl JfforMn^tfT Ahridff^d, H., 414. 
•tRtehjffdsoii, B. Mtmoirt o/ AUmmdtr CfampbOl, 1^ 19. 
»/Hd., I.,81. 
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The father soon wisely concluded to put his son 
to work on the farm along with the laborers. The 
bo7 liked his new tasks, and worked hard for sev- 
eral years until he became a stalwart young fellow. 
He then began to manifest a love for reading, and 
less inclination for outdoor exercise. His memory 
became remarkably retentive. On one occasion he 
is said to have committed sixty lines of blank verse 
in fifty-two minutes so that he could rei>eat them 
without Tnisfring a word. From now on, he began 
to memorize the finer passages of English literature, 
and his mind became literally stored with the best 
passages of the British poets. He also read with 
interest the standard English writings on morals, 
philosophy, and religion. Locke'a JDe^er^ on Toler^ 
atian seem to have fixed his ideas of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. Under the guidance of his father, 
he studied carefully Locke's Essay an the Human 
Understanding, Latin, and Greek. In spite of this 
work, however, he did not forget games. Among 
the boys he was noted for the size of his snowballs 
and the force with which they were thrown. He 
was an excellent swimmer, and fond of fishing as 
well as of capturing birds with nets and of hunting. 
He was a favorite among the farmers also, because 
of his expertness in sowing grain." 

While carefully watching over the literary edu- 
cation of his son, and giving him time for sports, 
Thomas Campbell did not neglect his religious 



" Riduurdson, B. Mmnoin of Altexmd^ OampbtU, 1^ 82-86. 
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training. The Synod to which he belonged pre- 
scribed that the minigter 

' 'should worship God in his family by singing, reading 
and -pTKjer, morning and evening; that he should eateehise 
and instmet them at least once a week in reUgion; endeay- 
oring to cause every member to pray in secret morning and 
evening; and that he should remember the Lord's day to 
keep it holy, ' and should himself maintain a conversaticm 
becoming the gospel.''** 

Thomas Campbell, ably assisted by his wife, ful- 
filled all these duties. He required eyery member 
of the family each day to memorize aome portion of 
the Bible to be recited at evening worship. AU 
passages learned during the week were repeated 
again on the Lord's Day." Concerning his mother's 
share in this early education, Alexander Campbell 
wrote, long after her death : 

''8he made a nearer approximation to the acknowledged 
bean ideal of a Christian mother than any one of her sex 
with whom I have had the pleasure of forming a special 
acquaintance. I can but gratefully add, that to my mother, 
as well as to my father, I am indebted for having mem- 
orized in early life almost aU the writings of King Solomon — 
his ProYcrbs, his Ecclesiastes — and many of the Psalms of 
his father David. They have not only been written on the 
tablet of my memory, but incori>orated with my modes of 
thinking and speaking."* 

Perhaps at this time, it wiU be advisable to con- 
sider some of the positive religious influences by 



Richardson^ B. Mmkain of AUaumder OwmpbOL, I., 86. 
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which the Gampbellfl were sarronnded. The Inde- 
pendents, who had a congregation at Bich Hill 
under the charge of a Mr. Gibson, exercised a 
marked influence upon the views of both. Often, 
after retoming from the Lord's Day services at 
the. country church of Ahorey, Thomas Campbell, 
who was on intimate terms with Mr. Gibsooi, at- 
tended the night meetings of the Independents. The 
Seceders allowed, but did not encourage this, under 
the privilege of '^ occasional hearing," provided 
there was no Seceder meeting wiihin reach at the 
same hour. The Independents were always glad to 
see Mr. Campbell, but they often compared him 
laughingly to Nicodemus, ''who came to Jesus by 
night." " Since they were more liberal than others 
in granting the use of their meeting houses, many 
ministers of various views preached there, as Bow- 
land Hill, James Alexander Haldane, Alexander 
Carson, an Independent recruit from the Presby- j 

terians, and John Walker. The latter deeply im- 
pressed Alexander Campbell. Walker had been a 
fellow and teacher in Trinity College and minister 
at Bethesda Chapel, Dublin, but, in 1804, he re- 
signed and formed a separate society. He taught 
that there should be no stated minister, but that 
all members should exercise their gifts indiscrimi- 
nately. He considered baptism superfluous, except 
to those who never before professed Christianity. 
He was Calvinistic in doctrine, but insisted that I 

•r/oftn 8:2. I 
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true worship could be rendered only by those who 
receiyed and obeyed the same trnths in eonunon." 
John Glass, an able and eloquent minister of the 
Church of Scotland, had adopted Index>endent yiews 
abont 1728, and had founded churches in most of 
the large towns of Scotland, where his followers 
wore called Glassites. The acknowledged champion 
of the Scotch Independents, however, was the son- 
in-law of Glass, Robert Sandeman. Some of his 
doctrines were: faith is merely a simple assent to 
the testimony concerning Christ, there is no differ- 
ence between believing ai^ common testimony and 
believing the apostolic testimony, the weekly ob- 
servance of the Lord's Supi>er, love feasts, weekly 
contributions for the poor, mutual exhortation of 
members, plurality of elders in a church, and con- 
ditional community of goods. He approved of 
theatres and public and private diversions, when 
not connected with circumstances really sinful. Al- 
though the Independents at Bich Hill were in con- 
nection with those of Scotland, they were Halda- 
nean in sentiment and did not adopt all the views 
of either Glass or Sandeman. They attended week- 
ly to the Lord's Supper and contributions, but they 
were opposed to attendance at theatres or similar 
places of public amusements, and to the doctrine of 
community of goods and footwashing. They were, 
moreover, free, in part at least, from the dogmatic 



* Biduurdaoa, B. JC^moIrt 0/ AImmnuIm* OampbtU, 1., 59-02. 
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and bitter spirit of eontroversy so characteristic of 
Sandeman and his followers." 

The Campbells, howeyer, came in contact with 
a more eyangelical style of preaching. True, the 
intense religious interest aroused in Great Britain 
and Ireland by Wesley, Whitefield, and their help- 
ers had giyen way to some indifference and worldly 
conformity by the close of the century. Moreoyer, 
the spread of infidel principles from France, politi- 
cal commotions and a yariety of circumstances con- 
nected with the American and French wars seemed 
to be partly responsible for a series of changes 
lamented by the pious eyerywhere. These yery 
things, neyertheless, had led to a united effort to 
arouse the people to greater religious actiyity by 
the formerly successful open air preaching and 
itinerancy. The Haldanes of Scotland were among 
those conspicuously engaged in this work. A large 
missionary organization, called the Eyangelical 
Society, was formed. It consisted, in part, of the 
members of the Episcopal Church in England. 
Since Thomas Campbell sympathized warmly with 
the proposed work, he became a member of the 
Society and took great pleasure in furthering 
its operations. Liberal and earnest preachers 
toured the country. They were freed, as mis- 
sionaries in heathen lands, in part at least, from 
sectarian necessities and were left ''alone with the 
Word of God and the souls of men."" 



BiehArdBon, B. M0m4fW9 of Ai§mmitr OampheU, 1., 70, 71. 
/Mil., I., 73-76. 
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A little while after his father's departure to 
America, Alexander Campbell *" came into more 
direct contact with the molding influences at Glas- 
gow University, which he attended less than a year. 
He entered the classes of Professor Young, both 
public and private, in Greek; of Professor Jardine, 
public and private, in Logic and Belles Lettres ; and 
Dr. lire's class in Experimental Philosophy. In 
additicm to these regular classes, he again took up 
the stady of French and devoted much time to 
English reading and composition. This schedule 
kept him very busy. He went to bpd at ten o'clock 
and got up at four. At six he attended his French 
dass, from seven to eight a class in the Greek Tes- 
tament, and from eight to ten his Latin classes. 
He then returned home to bathe and breakfast. In 
the afternoon he recited in a more advanced Greek 
class and in Logic. He also attended several lec- 
tures each week delivered by Dr. Ure and accom- 
panied with experiments in natural science." 

While he was in school at Glasgow, Alexander 
Campbell's sympathies were disengaged entirely 
from the Seceder denomination and every form of 
Presbyterianism. This result was brought about 
chiefly by his intimacy with Greville Ewing, a 



*^He l&ad taken eharge of Mb father's academy at Bieh Hill, but 
on October 1, 1808, |n response to his father's request, he and the rest 
of the family set sail for America. On October 7 their Tessel was 
shiptwrecked on the Isle of Islay, one of the Hebrides, and this ac^- 
dent gaTB Alexander a chance to attend the Uniyersity at GIa8gow» 
which he entered November 8, 1808 (MUUnnial JELorMng^r, 11., 405). 

»BiehladMn, B. Mmnoin of AUgounder OamphM, I., 129-181. 
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akiUed Biblical critic, an excellent expositor of the 
Word, and a friend and follower of the Haldanes 
— Bobert and James Alexander. The elder, Bobert^ 
had sold his big estate, and influenced hj the ex- 
ample of Car^, had intended to go to India. The 
East India Company, however, refused him permis- 
sion to set up a mission among the Hindoos. The 
younger brother had also sold his prox>ert7, and 
studied his Bible. He deliyered his first sermon, 
May 6, 1797, and on January 11, 1798, established 
at Edinburgh a society for propagating the Gosi>el. 
The necessary fonds were largely supplied by Bob- 
ert Haldane, who soon after this took up a project 
which had originated with John Campbell, a devout 
and successfol ironmonger of Edinburgh — ^namely, 
securing from Africa thirty or thirty-five children, 
educating them in Great Britain, and sending ^em 
back home as missionaries. At the last minute, 
however, after the children were actoally in Lon- 
don, the directors of the Sierra Leone Company 
began to hesitate about putting them under Mr. 
Haldane 's care because of the supposed liberality 
of his religious views. Since the latter refused 
alteration in the early agreement, the children were 
educated by other means and sent back home. 

The two Haldanes, Mr. Ewing, John Campbell, 
and others now determined to form a congrega- 
tional church. Ewing drew up the plan for its 
government, and J. A. Haldane was invited to be- 
come its pastor. The church was constituted in 
January, 1799, and about three hundred and ten 
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persQiui at once united with it. The avowed object 
of this new organization was to' enjoy the benefit 
of Christian fellowship on a Scriptural basis^ ob- 
serve the ordinances^ and avoid that narrow spirit 
which would exclude from the pulpit or occasional 
communioii any faithful preacher or sincere lover 
of Christ. The younger Haldane successfully dis- 
charged his duties as pastor for fifty-two years or 
until his death, February 8, 1851, at the age of 
eighty-three. . Soon after the formation of this 
church, Bobert Haldane went to Glasgow, and pur- 
chased for £3,000 a large building which had been 
used as a circus. Grevjlle Ewing was installed as 
minister. Before Alexander CampbeU visited Glas- 
gow, the elder Haldane had already spent more 
than £60,000 for the spread of the Gk)8pri at home. 
The influences started by his money and work, and 
by the incessant, liberal, and effective labors of his 
brother, are said to have produced a marked impres- 
sion in Great Britain and in Protestant Eurox>e." 

Since Alexander Campbell came in direct con- 
tact with many of these Haldanean leaders, it will 
be worth while to consider^ their views. The Hal- 
danes regarded the writings of Glass and Sandeman 
as exhibiting, in places, noble views of the freeness 
of the Gospel and the simplicity of faith, but they 
disliked their intolerant spirit. Like Sandeman and 
Glass, they regarded faith as resting on the evi- 
dence furnished by the Holy Spirit in the Scrip- 
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tares, but as embracing the heart also. Both Hal- 
daneSy in explaining faith, said that ''trust or con- 
fidence in Christ seemed substantially . to express 
the meaning of the term."** This view Alexander 
Campbell later adopted, and continued to defend 
throughout his life. The Haldanes did not wish to 
teach new beliefs ; they merely wanted to awaken 
the people to greater religious zeal, but the opposi- 
tion of the clergy finally led to the formation of a 
new church. Even though the two brothers did not 
favor the views of Glass and Sandeman, the influ- 
ence of the latter was felt, nevertheless, because 
Greville Ewing leaned toward some of his doctrines. 
Thus, while the Scottish National Church observed 
the Lord's Supper only twice a year, Ewing intro- 
duced at Glasgow, the practice of celebrating it 
every Sunday. This was soon adopted by the Edin- 
burgh Church and the rest of the new churches, and 
later by the Campbells. 

These differences of opinion foreshadowed a rup- 
ture. About 1805, William BaUantine published 
his Treatise on the Elder's Office, which hastened 
the crisis. BaUantine insisted upon a plurality of 
elders in every church, and upon the importance of 
mutual exhortation on the Lord's Day. The Hal- 
danes adopted these views, and great disaffection 
was thereby caused. During the spring previous 
to Alexander Campbell's visit to Glasgow, J. A. 
Haldane had told his congregation that he could 



f* BichATdsoa, B. Mmmoift of AUaand^r (Jamph^a, 1^ 177. 
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no longer baptize children. In April, 1808, he was 
immersed, and the division, long imminent, at onoe 
took place. Many members went back to the Estab- 
lished Church, some of Aikman's Church in College 
Street, and a large number decided to form a sepa- 
rate church and, as a result, rented a room in 
which to meet. The rest, about two hundred, re- 
mained with Haldane. Although baptism was made 
a matter of forbearance, Robert Haldane and many 
others, were immersed. Immersion at that time, 
howeyer, ^d not attract Alexander Campbell in the 
least. The Haldanes did not insist upon it as a 
term of communion. . Moreoyer, Ewing, with whom 
he had spent much time, was opposed to it, and had 
published treatises against it. These were criticized 
and confuted by Al^sander Carson, a former class- 
mate of Ewing 's; hence the subject was not likely 
to come up among the latter 's guests.*" 

GreviUe Ewing, and Dr. Wardlaw, the alternate 
preacher in Ewing 's congregation, were both excel- 
lent lecturers. The Seceder minister, a Mr. Montre, 
was a prosy speaker. Campbell did not like his 
delivery; hence he availed himself of every chance 
possible under the privilege of /'occasional hear- 
ing." This opportunity to hear preachers of differ- 
ent denominations fosterefl his independence of 
mind, but the facts relating to the Haldanes so 
often narrated to him by Ewing and others fur- 
nished the chief cause for his changed religious 



•BldkArdsoo, B. Mmmoin of Ai§mmitr OamphtU, I., 178-187. 
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yiews. The peredsteiit oppofidtion of the clergy to 
overtores for reformatio]^ their nnscrapulous 
methods in opposition, and their arbitrary exercise 
of power made him more favorable to Congrega- 
tionalism, and the consequent freedom from the 
control of domineering Synods and Gtenerai Assem- 
blies. Nevertheless, he did not want to give up too 
rashly the cherished religious views of his youth 
and the Seceder Church to whidi all his people be- 
longed, and in whidi he thought it his duty ta be a 
regular communicant; hence he decided to ask the 
elders for the metallic token which was necessary 
to communion. Since his membership was in Ire- 
land and he had no letter, they required him to be 
examined before he was given the token. He waited 
until the last table, hoping to overcome his scruples, 
but he failed and declined to partake with the 
rest.*" Of this incident, his biographer, Richardson, 
wrote: 

''It wu at thiB moment that the Btroggle in his mind 
was completed, and the ring of the token, falling upon the 
plate, announced the instant at idiich he renounced Pres- 
byterianism forever — the leaden voncher becoming thna a 
token not of communion but of separation. This change, 
however, was as yet confined to his own heart. He was yet 
young, and thought it unbecoming to make known publicly 
his objections, and as he had fully complied with all the 
rule^ of the church, he thought it proper to receive at his 
departure the usual certificate of good standing.'" 



■BiehAxdaoii, B. KmmMn of JJmamdmr ( to wp t t g, I., 187-190. 
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After the term closed at Glasgow in May, Camp- 
bell went to Helensburg as a tatbr in several fami- 
lies, and spent five weeks there to the great satis- 
faction of all. He then heard of a chance to em- 
bark for America, and had to give up his work 
and return to Glasgow in order to make prepara- 
tions to move all the family. Various delays 
occurred; consequently his ship did not weigh 
andior UiUtil August 3, ISOS.*" It .cast anchor in 
New York harbor September 29.* Concerning 
Campbell's relations with the Presbyterians, the 
Baptists and other religioas organizations as well 
as his debates, editorial, educational, and mission- 
ary work more will be related in the following 
chapters. 

Brief mention must be made of one other im- 
portant leader at this time — Walter Scott — a young 
Scotch Presbyterian, of good family and education, 
who reached New York in 1819. After forming 
some acquaintances in that city, he set off for Pitts- 
burg with a young companion of about his own v age. 
Because of their limited finances, they found it 
necessary to travel on foot. At Pittsburg Scott 
met a fellow countryman, with wh(»n he talked 
much on religious matters. These talks led to his 
abandonment of infant baptism, and his iamiersion. 
About this time he also met a Mr. Bichardson who 
formed' quite a liking for him and employed him as 
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a tator for his son Robert.'* Scott, meanwiule, 
studied his Bible, pondered over it, and longed to 
preach it; hence his school duties became irksome 
to him, and he determined to go to New York, 
where he might be useful to the congregation, which, 
held the sentiments of the Haldanes and the Scotch 
Baptists. The patrons of the school, Mr. Ilichard- 
son in particular, were grieved to lose such a valu- 
able and popular teacher; consequently thej made 
efforts to bring him back by making up a good 
purse and urging him to return and become a 
private tutor for their families. An answer to 
their letter soon came, intimating Scott's disap- 
pointment in New York. About two weeks later 
the young teacher himself appeared; he was dusty 
and travel worn, having for a second time walked 
the entire distance, this time for variety by way of 
Washington City. Mr. Richardson gave him good 
quarters in his house, and an apartment where he 
could daily assemble his pupils, who were limited 
to fifteen in number. Scott, although requiring per- 
fect order and accurate recitations, was kind to his 
pupils and popular with them.^ ^ 

The long desired opportunity to engage in min- 
isterial work came to him through the accidental 
death by drowning of his esteemed friend and 
father in the Gospel, Mr. Forrester. Scott at once 



^ This son, who afterward xnarried a daughter of Alexander Camp- 
bell and wrote the Memoin so freqnaitly quoted, was one of the most 
gifted ,wzit>)ra of the new moTement. 

*^%<t3u^Skon, Bobert M0maW9 of Altmtmdtr OampbM, I.» 603- 
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took np the work of comforting and aamstiiig the 
widow and her orphans, as well as of caring for the 
church which Forrester had formed. Natorallj he 
tamed to the study of the Bible with more zeal 
than ever, and in the exercise of his great analytical 
powers, he soon discovered that Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John were written to prove that ''Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God." He had thus by a 
different process reached the same view which Alex- 
ander Campbell had attained in eliminating from 
the Christian faith everything that seemed foreign 
to its nokture.^ These leaders met at Pittsburg soon 
after Scott's arrival there. 

A comparison of the two may be profitable. 
Both men came from the British Isles; both re- 
ceived part of their -education in Scotland ; both 
descended from Presbyterian stock; both were men 
of wonderful intellectual ability and reasoning 
powers; both possessed deep religious natures and 
a keen insight for and love of the truth. In physi- 
cal appearance and intellectual characteristics, how- 
ever, they were decidedly different Campbell was 
tall, well-built and athletic ; his features were irreg- 
ular, even his nose being turned slightly to the 
right, his eyes, though piercing, were light, and his 
hair also was comparatively light. Scott was of 
medium height, and slender; his features were reg- 
nlar, his nose straight, his lips full, his eyes dark 
and lustrous, his hair black. The aspect of the one 
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wafl livel;{r and cheerful; of the other, meditative, 
sometimes sad. Campbell was fearless, firm, self- 
reliant; Scott was timid, yielding, diffident. The 
former was calm, persevering, prudent; the latter 
was excitable, variable, impetnons. In the one, the 
understanding predominated ; in the other, the feel- 
ings. Campbell liked to trace analogies and gener- 
alize; Scott preferred to make comparisons and 
analyze. One was a successful business man, 
farmer, and editor, a bom organizer and executive ; 
the other lacked the highest business organizing 
ability and was somewhat deficient in executive 
power, yet he coxdd move others to action in a' way 
his older companion never attained. Campbell 
never disappointed his hearers; nevertheless,- he 
seldom surprised them; Scott sometimes disap- 
pointed his auditors, but he often astonished them. 
The former was pre^minentiy a teacher; the latter- 
was an evangelist, a magnetic orator, who frequent- 
ly reached heights never attained by Campbell. The 
older man convinced the understanding; the 
younger changed the heart. The former was a 
deeper, more logical thinker and possessed of a 
tougher intellectual fiber; the latter, though at 
times somewhat superficial, was quicker and more 
brilliant, perhaps more versatile. The two were 
complementary; each supplied what the other 
lacked. Together they made a wonderful team for 
Gospel work; together they guided the '^ Reforma- 
tion" movement to success. Deprived of the ser- 
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vices of either that movement might have failed. Its 
development would certainly have been different.' 
Walter Scott's opinions were always respected 
by Alexander CampbelL Before taking up the pub- 
lication of the Christian Baptist, Campbell con- 
sulted him about the name of the proposed paper,'' 
and Scott contributed many articles to it, among 
them essays on ''Teaching Christianity/' which 
develoi)ed his favorite theme of the Messiahship of 
Jesus.' The young Scotchman was also a favorite 
with other ministers. In Pittsburg, after the meet- 
ing of the Bed Stone Association in 1823, intimacy 
developed between him and Sidney Bigdon and 
their respective congregations. This led, the next 
year, to a union between the two churches.' In 
1825, Bigdon returned to Ohio, and the church at 
Pittsbui^ remained under the care of Scott, who 
still continued his school teaching.' In 1826, he 
moved to Steubenville, Ohio, where he opened an 
academy.' The next year he was elected evangelist 
of the Mahoning Association by a unanimous vote.' 
The committee report nominating him read as 
follows: 



'The belt eomparison of tliete two le*den is fonnd in lUehard- 
■on, B. MemoUrt of AUcfondor OompboU, I., 510-512. Biehardson 
luid been etna of Scott'i pupils, and ha was CamplMU's son-in-law; 
hence he wrote with anthoritj and insight. 

<* Bichardson, B. Jfemoirs of AUat^ndor OompbM, H., 49. 

« The Cfhriotkm Baif^Hai, 1828-^880. 

<• Biehardson,' B. Jfemeinr of AUcumdor OmtkpbtU, II., 99. 

«/Md., n., 128. 

'The Mittonnka SatrHmgor, H., 407. 

'lUcL, 408. 
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"1. That Brother Walter Scott is a suitable person for 
the taA, and that he is willing, provided the Association 
concur in his appointment, to devote his whole energies to 
the work. 

"2. That voluntary and liberal contributions be recom- 
mended to the churches to raise a fund for his Support. 

''3. That, at the discretion of Brother Scott, as far as 
respects time and place, four quarterly meetings be held in 
the bounds of this Association this year for public worship 
and edification, and that at these meetings such contribu- 
tions as have been made in the churches in these vicinities 
be handed over to Brother Scott^ and an account kept of the 
same, to be produced at the next Association. Also, that 
at any time and at any church where Brother Scott may be 
laboring, any contributions made to him shall be accounted 
for in the next Association.'"" 

This Association, which met at New Lisbon, 
Ohio, August 23, 1827, was yery important for the 
foUowing reasons: 

1. It brought among Disciples of Christ, minis- 
ters of the ** Christian" fraternity (C. J. Merrill, 
John Secrest, and Joseph Gaston), and made them 
fully equal in action. 

2. It appointed an evangelist ''in the pure New 
Testament idea of that official minister by the con- 
current action of the ministry of a given district 
of country. In this it took upon itself the new 
duly of establishing and regulating an $vangeUcal 
agency or ministry/' " 



*" BioliardMii, B. JTrntoinr of AUannder OompheO, II., 174, 175. 
■^ Hayden, A S. JVor^ Hittofy of JHootpUo of Ohritt 4» WoH^m 
Booorvo, 69, 60. 
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3. It assumed this power of appointing an evan- 
gelist^ in itself a rather revolutionary procedure. 

4. The evangelist was to be supported by alL 

5. The Association imposed upon its representa- 
tive no doctrinal restrictions or limitations, as 
creeds, confessions of faith, and articles of belief. 
His duty was to **preach the Word."" 

In Januaiy, 1828, soon after his appointment 
as evangelist, Scott visited Alexander Campbell, 
and together they studied the Bible." Two months 
later he began his work at Lisbon, where he devel- 
oped the Gospel plan of salvation, and successfully 
preached baptism for the remission of sin, William 
Aniend of Lisbon being the first person to be bap- 
tized for that express purpose by the Mahoning 
evangelist." Scott was a gifted, but an eccentric 
preacher. On one occasion he met a new audience, 
which seemed indifferent. He asked all who were 
on the Lord's side to rise. No one moved. He 
then requested aU who were for the devil to stand. 
No one stood. After looking at the audience for a 
moment, he said: ''I never saw such a crowd be- 
fore. If you had stood up either for God or the 
devil, I woxdd know what to do, but as it is, I am 
in the diark. Tou may go home, and I will study 
the case till to-morrow evening, and then I'll try to 



"Hayden, A. S. JVorly Bittory of DiacipUt of OhrUt in Wutom 
Bmotvo, 60, 61. 

"jrOEmniol JETorHn^w, II., 408. 
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be eoncidaarad In a later diapter. 
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treat it."" The people were afltcmished, but the 
appointed hour found a crowded house, and proved 
the beginning of a successful revival meetmg." 
Scott's ability as speaker may be illustrated by the 
following incident. In 1830, while preaching on 
his favorite theme of the Messiahship before a large 
crowd in a grove near Wheeling, Virginia, he had 
as one of his audience a noted auditor, usually very 
calm and self composed — Alexander Campbell. 
Since Scott was at his best, Campbell became en- 
thused : his eyes flashed, his face glowed, and at 
last he shouted, ** Glory to Qod in the highest." " 

In spite of his oratorical and evangelistic gifts, 
however, ScOtt was often deficient in tact and guilty 
of repartee not conducive to harmony. Thus, at 
Salem, aft^r he had baptized forty people in ten 
days as converts to Christ, without reference to 
creed, he raised opposition by asking, '*Who will 
now say there is a Baptist church in Salemt" " On 
another occasion, a man who was unfriendly to 
Scott's preaching and on notoriously bad terms 
with all his neighbors declared to the. evangelist, "I 
want to see more heart religion in.it;" the reply 
was, ''Aye, and I want to see a man not keep all 
his religion in his heart, but let some of it come out 
so his neighbors can see it." *" Again, to a Method- 



"Dayis, M. M. The BttoraUcn Movmntmi of ihs Ninsteenth 
Centwy, 164, 165. 
«JMd., 165. 

^ Dayis, M. M. Soto the Diecipiee Began and 6Mmo, 207. 
"Hayden, A. S. Dieoiplee 4n Weetem E ee er v e, 117. 
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ist lady who had said, ''Yoa have to mng oar 
iMHigB," Scott replied, ''We ought to; we get your 
eoliTerts.'"* The erangelist's taleattf, xievertheleaB^ 
multiplied as they were by efficient helpers, brought 
marked success. Thus, he reported in 1829 : 

''The Gkwpel, sinoe last year, haa been preaehed with 
great aaeeesB in Palmyra, Deerfield, Bandolph, ShaleraviUe, 
Kelaon, Hiram, etc, etc, by Bzos. Fbich, Habbard, Fergnaon, 
Bosworth, Hayden, and others. Several new ehnrehes have 
been formed; and so far as I am enabled to judge, the 
congregations are in a very flourishing condition. . . ."**^ 

Scott combined other labors with his preaching. 
In the autumn of 1836, Bacon College was founded 
at Qeorgetown, and Scott served as president for 
a while.* In 1844, he was located at Pittsburg 
again, where he preached for the church, and for 
the one at Allegheny City. Moreover, he edited the 
Protestant Unionist^ which did good service to Prot- 
estantism as a whole and to the Disciples of Christ 
in particxdar.** In addition, Scott helped further 
the growth of the organization idea which became 
prominent in the forties. In Ohio, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, and Iowa, as well as in Virginia and 
a few other states, the feeling develox>ed that in 
order to do the work well, a definite and earnest 
co-operation was necessary.*^ 

*Hajden, A. S. DitotpUt in WsHem R n er w , 178. 

•^JhkL, 17». 

^ICoore, W. T. A OomprvAMMfM Sittonf of tho DimlpU§ of 
Chritt, 858. 

■* DftTls, M. JC. 3fho JBMtoroMon Movom0ni of the Ninotoonih Oo»- 
(Hfy, 105. 
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The dosing jears of Scott's life were spent at 
Mayslick, Kentucky, from which place he made fre- 
quent evangelistic trips, and occasional visits to 
Alexander Campbell at Bethany!* In August^ 185^1, 
he delivered three eloquent sermons at New Lisbon, 
the place where he had first preached the GkNspel 
steps a quarter of a century before. Much time 
during these last yelirs was devoted to his principal 
work, The Messidhship, which was published in 
1859. It was highly commended by Campbell as a 
''very readable, interesting, edifying, cheering, and 
fascinating volume from his most estimable, com- 
panionable and amiable fellow-laborer in the great 
cause of Reformation."* Richardson, probably a 
better judge than his father-in-law, said: ''This 
work contained jnany fine thoughts and interesting 
analyses of the great themes of redemption, and 
constituted an earnest plea for the union of Chris- 
tians in the simple primitive faith."* Scott fin- 
ished his work here at Mayslick, about two years 
later, April 23, 1861.* 

It is hard to overemphasize his imx>ortance to 
the Disciples of Christ. Alexander Campbell ranked 
him next to his father.* W. T. Moore, one of the 
leading historians of the movement, summed up 
Scott's contributions to the Disciples as follows: 



** Riduurdflon. B. MemoUrt of AUaotmdmr OampbM, II., 687. 
•JMd., n., 641. 
«JMd., n., 641. 
•MUUnnial SarHna§r, H., 415. 

•Payis, M. M. 3%$ BMtoraHon MavommU of iho Nkiotopnih 
Oontwry, 166. 
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personal 



preaching of Christ. 

2. Insistence that baptism is the consommating 
act of the sinner's return to God. 

3. Emphasis on the promises to baptized believ- 
ers: remission of sins, the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
and the hox>e of eternal life.** 

In the words of another historian: 

''The big fonr of the eoirent Beformatioii are Thomas 
Campbell, Alexander CampbeU, Barton W. Stone, and Walter 
Scott. The last named is fourth in enumeration, but bj no 
ijpLeana fourth in distinetiye importance. In originality of 
conception, vigor of presentation, enthunaam, courage, bold- 
ness and eloquence he comes near heading the list. He was 
s6t the initiator or representative of any organised move- 
ment within the church like his three illustrious comrades, 
but so far as the distinctiveness of his contributions to the 
new movement was concerned, he stands first in historical 
and theological importance.''*^ 



^A Oompr^h^ntioe HiHory, 186-189. 

» Haley, J. J. MaJ^rt amd MolAtt of tkt BeformaHon Mov- 
mont, 60. 
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IV 

RELATIONS TO OTHER REUGIOUS BODIES 

—THE PRESBYTERIANS 

WHBN Thomas Campbell landed at Philadel- 
phia in May, 1807, he found the Seceder 
Synod in session there, and upon presenting his 
credentials, he was cordially received and immedi- 
ately assigned to the Presbytery of Chartiers in 
western Pennsylvania. In this charge in Washing- 
ton County, he found old friends and acquaint- 
ances, and soon became popxdar with his neighbors. 
The Seceder congregations were pleased with his 
eamestness,N piety, and ability. Some of his fellow 
ministers, notwithstanding, soon began to think that 
he was too liberal in his views. On one occasion, 
when he was deputed to visit a few scattered mem- 
bers who lived some distance up tiie Allegheny 
above Pittsburg, and, aided by a Mr. Wilson, help 
celebrate, communion, he was so touched by the 
destitute condition of members of other branches 
of the Presbyterian family, members who had not 
partaken of the Lord's Supi)er for years, tiiat 
he lamented existing x^^rty divisions, and sug- 
gested, that all pious persons who felt willing and 
prepared enjay with them the benefits of com- 
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munion service. Mr. Wilson at the time did not 
publicly oppose these proceedings, but in private 
conversations, he discovered that Campbell had lit- 
tle respect for party walls; hence his sectarian 
prejudices were aroused. At the next meeting of 
the Presbytery he laid the case before it in the 
usual form of ''libel," the chief charges being that 
Mr. Campbell did not teach strict adherence to 
church standards and usages, and that he had even 
shown disapproval of some things in the standard. 
The Presbytery censured Campbell for not holding 
to the ''Secession Testimony," but he protested 
against this decision, and the case was accordingly 
submitted to the Synod at its next meeting/ Know- 
ing that his fellow ministers were unfriendly to 
him, and feeling that if the decision of the Pres- 
bytery were sustained, he woxQd have to sever his 
connection with the Seceder connection, Campbell 
addressed an earnest appeal and defence to the 
Synod. He said: 

". . . .It is, therefore, because I have no eonfidence, 
either in my own infallibility or in that of others, that I 
absolutely refuse, as inadmissible and schismatic, the intro- 
duction of human opinions and human inventions into the 
faith and worsMp of the Church. Is it, therefore, because I 
plead the cause of the scriptural and apostolic worship of 
the Church, in opposition to the various errors and schisms 
which have so awfully corrupted and divided it, that the 
brethren of the Union should feel it difficult to admit me as 
their fellow-laborer in that blessed workf I sincerely rejoice 
with them in what they have done in that way; but still, 



t BiefaArdBon, B. Jftmoinr of AUeotmdmr (hmpboU, I., 222-226. 
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all ifl not yet done; and sorely th^ can have no jnst objec- 
tiona to go farther. Nor do I preaome to dictate to them 
or to others as to how they should proceed for the glorious 
purpose of promoting the unity and purity of the Church; 
but only beg leaye, for my own part, to walk upon such 
sure and peaceable ground that I may have nothing to do 
with human controversy, about the right or wrong side of 
any opinion whatsoever, by simply acquiesdng in what is 
written, as quite sufficient for every purpose of faith and 
duty; and thereby to influence as many as possible to depart 
from human controversy, to betake themselves to the Scrip- 
tures, and, in so doing, to the study and practice of faith, 
holiness and love. 

''And all this without any intention on my part to judge 
or despise my Christian brethren who may not see with my 
eyes in those things which, to me, appear indispensably 
necessary to promote and secure the imity, peace and purity 
of the Church. Say, brethren, what is my offence, that I 
should be thrust out from the heritage of the Lord, or from 
serving him in that good work to which he has been gra- 
ciously pleased to call met For what error or immorality 
ought I to be rejected, except it be that I refuse to acknowl- 
edge as obligatory upon myself, or to impose upon others, 
anything as of Divine obligation for which I cannot produce 
a 'Thus saith the Lordl ' This, I am sure, I can do, while 
I keep by his own word; but not quite so sure when I sub- 
stitute my own meaning or opinion, or that of others, instead 
thereof."" 

After the reading of this letter and the presen- 
tation of the case before the Synod, that body- 
decided that ''there were such informalities in the 
proceedings of the Presbytery in the trial of the 
case as to afford sufficient reason to the Synod to 



• Richardson, R. Jftmoinr of AUmmdmr Cfampb^O, I., 227. 
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set aside their judgment and decision and to re- 
lease the protester from the censure inflicted by the 
Presbytery.."* This they did. A select committee, 
however, examined all the documents relating to 
the trial and finally reported that some of Camp- 
bell's answers were 

"bo evasiye and unBatufactory, and highly equivocal 
upon great and important articles of revealed religion, as 
to givie ground to conclude that he has expressed sentiments 
very different upon these articles, and from the sentiments 
held and professed by this church, and are sufficient grounds 
to infer eensore.''* 

Because he hated to separate from the Seceders, 
Campbell submitted to the decision, declaring, 
nevertheless, ''that his submission shoxQd be under- 
stood to mean no more, on his part, than an act of 
deference to the judgment of the court, that, by so 
doing, he might not give offence to his brethren by 
manifesting a refractory spirit."* He now hoped 
to continue his labors in peace, but persecution be- 
came more bitter; hence he finally presented to the 
Synod a formal renunciation of its authority, de- 
claring that he abandoned "all ministerial connec- 
tion" with it, and woxdd hence forth hold himself 
''utterly unaffected 'by its decisions."* 

In spite of his withdrawal from the Seceders, 
however, Thomas Campbell continued his minis- 



*RieliArdwm» B. JTMnoirt of AUmmdmr Omi^hai, In 229. 
«iMd., I., 229. 
•/ML, I., 229. 
•IMd., I., 2S0. 
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terial labors. Because of his great personal infln- 
ence in Washington and Allegheny Counties, and 
the novelty and force of the plea which he made 
for liberality and Christian union based on the 
Bible alone, large numbers flocked to hear him. 
Sometimes these meetings were in the shade of a 
maple grove, but more often they were held at the 
homes of his old Irish neighbors. Noticing that 
many of these were regular in their attendance and 
seemingly convinced of the correctness of his teach- 
ing, he proposed a meeting to give more definite- 
ness to the movement in which they were engaged. 
Since the proposition was received with favor, the 
meeting was caUed at the house of Abraham Altars,^ 
who lived between Mount Pleasant and Washington. 
The leader in this meeting, Thomas Campbell, 
offered no special objectictfis to confessions of faith. 
He dissented from little in the Westminster Confes- 
sion, except the chapter which gave the clergy a 
position and authority which he considered unau- 
thorized and which had been frequently a1)used. 
He knew that most Protestant formularies con- 
ceded the Bible to be the only rule of faith and 
practice; hence he felt that he should exercise the 
privilege and duty of urging upon all parties the 
adoption of that concession. In this view, he was 
encouraged by the many pious and intelligent per- 
sons who were dissatisfied with the existing religious 
parties, sick of petty reUgious jealousies, and am^- 



^Altan was not a member of any ebareh, but he was an eaamMt 
friend of tlie movenientk 
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ioDS for the ezaltatioai of the Bible in preference to 
man-made creeds.' 

A rather large audience assembled at the ap- 
pointed tune in the home of Mr. Altars. At the 
dose of an earnest address, Campbell proi>osed as a 
rule for all time: ''Where the Scriptores speak, we 
speak; and where the Scriptores are silent, we are 
silent.'" For quite a while no one moved. Then 
a shrewd Scotch Seceder, named Andrew Munro, 
postmaster and bookseller at Can<msburg, arose and 
said: ''Mr. Campbell, if we adopt ihat as a basis, 
then there is an end of infant baptism.'"* Camp- 
bell replied: "Of course, if infant baptism be not 
found in Scripture, we can have nothing to do with 
it.'"^ Immediately, Thomas Acheson of Washing- 
ton rose, advanced a short distance, laid his hand 
on his heart> and said with great feeling: "I hope 
I may never see the day when my heart will re- 
nounce that blessed saying of the Scripture, 'Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.' " ** He 
was so deeply moved that he broke into tears, and 
was leaving tiie room when James Foster cried out : 
"Mr. Acheson, I would remark that in the portion 
of Scripture you have quoted there is no reference, 
whatever, to infant iaptism/*'* Without replying. 



• BidiArdMii, B. Mmnoin «/ Aleaoand^ OmmphtU, I., 281-288. 

•Ihid., I., 286. 

*»/Md., I.. 288. 

^Ih(d., I., 288. 

tt/Hd., I., 288 and Matthew 19: 14. 

>• Biehardsoo, B. MmnoUra'of AUaoandsr Orniupbai, 1^ 288. 
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Acheson went out to weep alone. After further 
discussion and conference, the rule was adopted 
with apparent unanimity, no valid objection being 
made against it.'^ Concerning the importance of 
this rule and action, Richardson said: 

''It was from the moment when these significant words 
were uttered and accepted that the more intelligent ever 
after dated the formal and actwH commencement of the 
Reformation which was sttbsequentlj carried on with so mnch 
success, and which has already produced such important 
changes in religious society over a large portion of the 
world. ''« 

A few people feared that the conclusion so 
promptly reached by Andrew Munro concerning 
infant baptism was correct; hence they began to 
leave one by one. These defections gave rise to 
much discussion. James Foster had been convinced 
while in Ireland that there was no Scriptural foun- 
dation for infant baptism, and he was very out- 
spoken in his views. Thomas Campbell, on the 
other hand, was not yet convinced that the prin- 
ciple adopted necessarily involved any direct oppo- 
sition to infant baptism. He wanted to leave the 
question to the individual, to consider it a non- 
essential, and less imx>ortant than the great matters 
of faith and righteousness. One dayj while he and 
Foster were riding along, he urged these views 
with considerable warmth." Foster finally turned 



^ Biehardson, B. Uvmoin of AUotandtr Oampbttt, I., 288. 
»/>«., I., 287. • 
^Ibtd., I., 289, 240. 
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to him and aaked with great emphasis: ^'Father 
Gampbelly how conld jon, in the absence of any 
authority in the Word of Otod, baptize a child in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spiritf'"' Campbell's face colored, he be- 
came momentarily irritated, and replied in an 
offended tone, ''Sir, joa are the most intractable 
person I ever met."^ In spite of these petty 
differences, however, the men were united in the 
object of promoting Christian union atid peace in 
the religious world. In order to realize that aim 
more effectually they organized themselves into a 
regular association under the name of ''The Chris- 
tian Association" of Washington, at a meeting held 
at the headwaters of Buffalo, August 17, 1809, and 
also appointed a committee of twenty-one to meet 
and confer together, and, with the assistance- of 
Thomas Campbell, to find the prox>er means to effect 
the objects of the Associaticm.'' 

In as tnuch as the services held in the private 
homes were found to be inconvenient, the members 
decided to provide a regular place of worship. The 
neighbors accordingly assembled and erected a log 
building on the Sinclair farm, some three miles 
from Mount Pleasant and on the road from Wash- 
ington at the place where it was crossed by the 



*' BiehazdMm, B. Jr#molrv of Alexander OampheO, I., 240. 

»"/b«., I.. 240. 

^This association, in spite of the disclaimers of the leaders and 
ills fact that the Btnsh Bun Church was not organised until Maj 4, 
1811, really marked the beginning of the church which is now ofli- 
eisHj designated "Bisdples of Christ." 
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road from Middletown to Canonsburg. In this 
house Thomas Campbell continued to meet his 
bearers regularlj. At a nearby home, that of a 
Mr. Welch, he roomed; here in a quiet upstairs 
room he pursued his studies and wrote -the epoch 
making Declaration and Address, When this was 
finished, he called a sx)ecial meeting of the leadinf^ 
members, and read it to them for their approval 
and adoption. Since they unanimously approved 
the document, it was immediately ordered printed.** 
In as much as it was and stiU is of very great im- 
portance because of its ardent and powerful appeal 
for unily on the practice of the primitive New- 
Testament Church, rather extensive quotations are 
given : 

". . . . Ministers of Jesus, yon can neither be ignorant 
of nor nnafPeeted with the divisions and corruptions of his 
ehnreh. His dying commands, his last and ardent prayers 
for the visible unity of his professing people, will not saffer 
yon to be indifferent in this matter. Yon will not, yon can- 
not, therefore, be silent upon a sabjeet of sach vast impor- 
tance to his personal glory and the happiness of his people — 
consistently yon cannot; for silence gives consent. Yon will 
rather lift np yonr voice like a tmmpet to ex^aoe the h^noos 
nature and dreadful consequences of those unnatural and 
anti christian divisions, which have so i^ent and ruined the 
Church of Gk>d. Thus, in justice to your station and char- 
acter, honored of the Lord, would .we hopefully anticipate 
your zealous and faithful efforts to heal the breaches of 
Zion; that Gk>d's dear children might dwell to-gether in 
unity and love; but if otherwise . . . forbear to utter it 
(see MaL 2:1-10). 



>»BlehurdMiL. B. Mmmoln &f AUaamdmr Owm/ibM, L, 241» S4S. 
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"01 that ministers and people would bat consider tliat 
there are no divisions in the grave, nor in that world which 
lies beyond it I there onr divisions mnst come to an end! 
we must all nnite there! Would to Gk>d we could find in onr 
hearts to put an end to onr short lived divisions here ; that so 
we might leave a blessing behind ns; even a happy and 
united church. What gratification, what utility, in the 
meantime, can onr divisions afford, either to ministers or 
people f Bhonld they be perpetuated till the day of judg- 
ment, would they convert one sinner from the error of his 
ways, or save a soul from death f Have they any tendency 
to hide the multitude of sins that are so dishonorable to 
God, and hurtful to his people f Do they not rather irritate 
and produce themf How innumerable and highly aggravated 
are the sins they have produced, and are at this day produc- 
ing, both among professors and profane. We entreat, we 
beseech you then dear brethren, by all those oonsiderations, 
to concur in this Idessed and dutiful attempt. What is the 
work of all, must be done by alL , » ,'"^ 

TMrteen important propositions were advanced: 
'*1. That the Church of Christ upon earth is 
essentiaUy, intentionaUy, and constitutionaUy one; 
consisting of all those in every place that profess 
their faith in Christ and obedience to him in all 
things according to the Scriptures and that mani- 
fest the same by their tempers and conduct, and of 
none else; as none else can be truly and properly 
caUed Christians."" 

2. This article emphasized the duty of co-opera- 
tion and unity among the particular and distinct 
societies of the Church of Christ on earth. 



^ Toong, O. A. jgrifCorfool DoeummU§ AOmoeaUnff OhrUtUm ITiiion/ 
100-102. 
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3. In order to make that onion possible nothing^ 
should be required of Christians as articles of faith 
or terms of communion but what was clearly taught 
and ''enjoined upon them" in the Bible. 

''4. That although the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments are inseparably connected, 
making together but one perfect and entire revela- 
tion of the Divine will, for the edification and sal- 
vation of the Church, and therefore in that respect 
can not be separated; yet as to what directly and 
properly belong to their immediate object, the Nev^ 
Testament is as perfect a constitution for the wor- 
ship, discipline, and government of the New Testa- 
ment church, as the Old Testament was for the 
worship, discipline, and- government of the Old 
Testament church, and the particular duties of its 
members."" 

5. This article declared against man made laws, 
and said that nothing should be received into the 
faith or worship or made a term of communion 
among Christians unless it were as old as the New 
Testament. 

**6. No . . . deductions or inferential truths 
ought to have any place in the church's confes- 
sion.' 

7. The seventh proposition declared that doc- 
trinal exhibitions of Divine truths and testimonies 
opposed to prevailing error were expedient, but 



» Young; 0. A. RUtoHeal Documentt . . . , 100. 
■*/M<l., 110. 
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that they should not be made terms of commrmion, 
for they necessarily contained inferential truths. 

8. The eighth article stated that a knowledge of 
the lost and perishing condition and of the way of 
salvation through Christ, accompanied by a profes- 
sion of faith in and shown by obedience to Christ 
in all things according to the Bible was all that was 
necessary for admission into His church. 

9. All who have made such a profession should 
mutually love and help each other. 

''10. That divisions among the Christians is a 
horrid evil, fraught with many evils. It is anti 
Christian, as it destroys the visible unity of the 
body of Christ; as if he were divided against him- 
self, excluding and excommunicating a part of him- 
self. It is anti scriptural, as being strictly pro- 
hibited by his sovereign authority; a direct viola- 
tion of his express command. It is anti natural, as 
it excites Christians to contemn, to hate, and oppose 
one another, who are bound by the highest and 
most endearing obligations to love each other as 
brethren, even as Christ has loved them. In a word, 
it is productive of confusion and of every evil 
work."" 

''11. That (in some instances) a partial neglect 
of the expressly revealed will of God, and (in 
others) an assumed authority for making the appro- 
bation of human opinions and human inventions a 
term of communion, by introducing them into the 



"YoxLog* O. A. HWtorical Doewnentg ...» 112, 118. 
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coBstitation, faith, or worship of the church, are, 
and have been, the immediate, obyions, and xiniyer- 
sally acknowledged causes, of all the corruptions 
and divisions that ever have taken place in the 
Church of Gk>d. 

'^12. That all that is necessary to the highest 
state of perfection and purily of the Church upon 
earth is, first, that none be received as members 
but such as having that due measure of Serif)- 
tural self knowledge described above, do profess 
that faith in Christ and "obedience to him in all 
things according to the Scriptures; nor secondly, 
that any be retained in her communion longer than 
they continue to manifest the realily of their pro- 
fession by their temper and conduct. Thirdly, that 
her ministers, duly and ScripturaUy qualified, in- 
culcate none other things than those very articles 
of faith and holiness expressly revealed and enjoined 
in the word of God. Lastly, that in all their admin- 
istrations they keep close by the observance of aU 
Divine ordiaances, after the example of the primi- 
tive church, exhibited in the New Testament; with- 
out any additions whatsoever of human opinions or 
inventions of men. 

''13. Lastly. That if any circumstantials indis- 
pensably necessary to the observance of Divine 
ordinances be not found upon the page of express 
revelation, such, and such only, as are absolutely 
necessary for this purpose should be adopted under 
the title of human expedients, without any pre- 
tense to a more sacred origin, so that any subset 
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quent alteration or difference in the observance of 
these things might produce no contention nor divi- 
sion in the church."" 

One of the most noteworthy things about this 
Address was that the society did not at all recog- 
nize itself as a church, but simply as an oi^aniza- 
tion for the promotion of Christian union. Neither 
Thomas Campbell nor any one associated with him, 
however, realized all that was involved in the prin- 
ciples advocated. The Address expressly stated : 

''We have no nostnun, no peculiar discoyerj of our own, 
to propose to fellow-Christians, for the fancied importance 
of which they should become followers of us. We propose 
to patronize nothing but the inculcation of the express Word 
of God^ either as to matter of faith or practice; but every 
one that has a Bible, and can read it, can read this for 
himself. Therefore, we have nothing new. Neither do we 
pretend to acknowledge persons to be ministers of Christ, 
and at the same time, consider it our duty to forbid or 
discourage people to go to hear them, merely because they 
may hold some things disagreeable to us, much less to encour- 
age iJieir people to leave them on that account.''" 

In the pamphlet all possible objections were so 
fully but kindly refuted that **no attempt was ever 
made by the opposers of the proposed movement to 
controvert directly a single position which it con- 
tained."" The work had been completed when 
Alexander Campbell reached this country, but the 



"Toung, 0. A. Historical DocwnenU . , . , 113, 114. Th6 
whole Addr€99f with appendices, etc., ^ is found on pages 71-209. 
"Richardson, B. Mtmwirt of Alsxander OampbeU, I., 268, 264. 
"JWd., I., 278. 
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son was one of the first to read the proof sheets. 
He at once gave it his approval, for the thirteen 
proi>06itions expressed, clearly the convictions which 
he had reached in Scotland. Not long afterwards, 
when his father inquired as to his plans for the 
future, he told him that he had decided to devote 
his life to the support of the principles and views 
expressed in the Declaration and Address. He felt 
the call of duly so strongly that he refused a flat- 
tering offer of $1000 a year and other inducements 
to take charge of an academy in Pittsburg." He 
determined, moreover, never to receive compensa- 
tion for his ministerial work, even though his father 
declared, '*Upon these principles, my dear son, I 
fear you will have to wear many a ragged coat."** 
After Thomas Campbell learned his son's inten- 
tion of devoting himself to the ministry, he advised 
him to study the Bible carefully and i>ersistently 
for six months. In following his father's advice 
with regard to studies, the son arranged the follow- 
ing daily program for his spare time during the 
winter of 1810: 

Study of Greek from 8 to 9 each morning. 

Study of Latin from 11 to 12 each morning. 

One-half hour for the study of Hebrew — between 12 and 1. 



**In 1810 this dty had a population of 4740 living in Mine 707 
honaM, eleven of which were stone, 288 brick and 478 frame and log. 
At the time of Al«cander CampbeH't death in 1800, the population 
was about 125,000 (Riehardson, B. Jf«mo<r« of AUaoanAtt O amp 
hM, I., 247, 276). 

*« Bichardion, B. Mmnoirt of AUcoanAtr OoMfiM, I., 275. It 
it only fair to remark that Alexander Oampbelt was not 7«t rleh 
he reaehe^this deeision. 
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Two hours for memorixing ten yerses of Scripture and 
reading the same in the original language with Henry and 
Scott's notes and observations. 

Other reading and studies as time permits^ with special 
reference to church history.*^ 

In May, 1810, in obedience to his father's re- 
quest, Alexander Campbell gave his first exhorta- 
tion, and on July 15, of the same year, he delivered 
his first sermon, which was based on Matthew 7 : 24- 
27. This effort was a decided success; hence his 
services were soon in continuous demand. During 
ihe first year, he preached one hundred and six 
times. He committed these early sermons word for 
word, but he soon gave up this practice, and relied 
upon notes or entirely on memory." The father 
early began to respect the abilities and judgment 
of his son, but on October 2, 1810, against the ad- 
vice of that son, he petitioned to the Synod of Pitts- 
burg^^eeting at Washington, to be received into 
communion. The elder Campbell's motive was good 
— ^he hated to cause division. The result, however, 
justified the wisdom^ of the son, for the Synod re- 
fused the request. Since Thomas Campbell insisted 
on reasons*" being given, the Synod determined to 
return the following answer to his inquiry: 

"It was not for any immorality in practice, but, in addi- 
tion to the reasons before assigned, for expressing his belief 
that there are some opinions taught in our Confession of 
Faith which are not founded in the Bible, and aYoiding 
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to designate them; for dedaring that the administratioiL 
of baptism to, infants is not authorized by scriptural pre- 
cept or example, and is a matter of indifference, jet admin- 
istering that ordinance while holding such an opinion; for 
encouraging or countenancing his son to preach the gospd 
without any regular authority; for opposing creeds and con- 
fessions as injurious to the interests of religion; and, also, 
because it is not consistent with the regulations of the Pres- 
byterian Church that Synod should form a connection with 
any ministers, churches or associations; that the Synod 
deemed it improper to grant his request. '"* 

The minutes of the Synod continued: 

''On reading the aboYO to Mr. Campbell, he denied hav- 
ing said that infant baptism was a matter of indifference, 
and declared that he admitted many truths drawn by fair 
induction from the Word of God; acknowledged that he 
opposed creeds and confessions ^when they contained any- 
thing not expressly contained in the Bible; that he believes 
there are some things in our ConfessioU of Faith not ex- 
pressly revealed in the Bible. He also declared that he felt 
himself quite relieved from the apprehension, which he at 
first had with >respect to his moral character. ' ' ** 

With the exception of Alexander Campbell, the 
members of the Association seemed willing to let 
the Synod's action pass, for they desired to avoid 
religious controversy. The young minister, how- 
ever, announced a discourse for November 1, 1810, 
on the principles and designs of the Association 
''for the purpose of obviating certain mistakes and 
objections which ignorance or willful opposition has 



** Richardson, B. Upmo^ of AUmmdtr OamphtU, I^ 828. 
•*JWd., I., 828. 
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attached to the humble and well-meant attempts of 
the Society to promote a thorough scriptural refor- 
mation, as testified in their iaddress to the friends 
and lovers of peace and truth throughout all the 
churches." " A large audience assembled at the ap- 
pointed time and place. Campbell in a long and 
well received discourse considered the following 
charges : 

1. The principle and plan adopted have a ten- 
dency to increase divisions^ and to terminate in a 
new party. 

2. The plan tends to degrade the ministerial 
character. 

3. It opens a door to corruption in discipline. 

4. A nominal approbation of the Bible is made 
a satisfactory test of truth. 

5. The principles adopted exclude infant bap- 
tism. 

6. The plan tends to establish independent 
church government. 

7. It opens a door for lay preaching. 

A few other chaises, namely, that the principles 
of the Association would exclude females from the 
Lord's table, and would abrogate ^e Sabbath were 
also made." 

A study of this discourse shows the following 
things with regard to the views of the Campbells: 

1. That they believed the religious parties had 
the substance of Christianity, but not ''the form of 



* Richardson, B. Memowt of Aleaeaad^r OampheU, 1., 885. 
»IM«., I., 886-847.^ 
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sound words/' and that Hih main pnipose of the 
proposed reformation was the abolition of every 
human system, and the adoption of ''this form of 
sound words" as the basis of union. 

2. That they considered each church an inde- 
pendent organization, with its own internal govern- 
ment by bishops and deacons, but not so independ- 
ent of other churches as to exclude fraternal rela-^ 
tions. 

3. That they believed lay preachijig authorized, 
and denied a Scriptural distinction between clergy 
and laity. 

4. That they regarded infant bapt^mi as with- 
out direct Scriptural authority, but as a matter of 
forbearance, allowable even as Paul and James for 
a while permitted circumcision because of Jewish 
prejudices. 

5. That they foresaw the possibility of being 
forced to turn the Christian Association into a sepa- 
rate church "in order to carry out for themselves 
the duties and obligations enjoined on them in the 
Scriptures. 

"6. That is receiving nothing but what was ex- 
pressly revealed, they foresaw and admitted that 
Qiany things deemed precious and important by the 
existing religious societies, must inevitably be ex- 
cluded."'' 

A little later, Alexander Campbell, when pressed 
for reasons, said that he did not dare to be a party 
man because: 



•r Biehardsott, B. MmmMn of AUMmd&r OampbOl, 1^ 848, 84SK 
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L Christ had forbidden it. 

2. No party would receive into eommimiaii all 
whom Qod wcfald receive into heaven, that God 
loved Mb children more than he did man's creeds, 
and that the Bible was made for man, and not man 
for the Bible. Anticipating a question, he declared 
that he could not join a parly and let those things 
alone, for: 

3. The man who promoted the interests of a 
party stood next in guilt to the man who made it. 

4. All parties opposed reformation. '"They sll 
pray for it, but they will not work for it. None of 
them dare return to the original standard. I speak 
not against any denomination in particular, but 
against all. I speak not against any system of truth, 
but against all except the Bible. . . ."" 

About this time, Alexander Campbell formed 
the acquaintance of a Mr. John Brown, a wealthy 
farmer friend of his father. This rich agricul- 
turist became his father-in-law on March 12, 1811, 
when he married Margaret Brown. One evening, 
just before this marriage, Mr. Brown managed to 
start a debate on baptism between Alexander Camp- 
bell and a traveling Baptist minister. The contro- 
versy waxed warm. The speakers compared the 
Christian and Jewish institutions. Campbell took 
up the cause of- pedobaptism with more than usual 
skill, but the direct Scripture quotations of his 
opponent baffled him; hence he took the position 



•■RieluurdMm, B. M^moin of AUootrnder OofmphsU, 1., 858, 864. 
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that infant baptism, like circnmcision in the early 
church, should be considered a matter of forbear- 
ance. The dose communion Baptist vigorously at- 
tacked this daim, and the talk was prolonged until 
near morning. Before separating, the debaters 
agreed to meet again in two weeks in order to con- 
tinue the discussion. The meeting took place at the 
appointed time, but Campbell did not feel satisfied 
with the arguments which he had prepared; conse- 
quently he asked for a further adjournment. The 
debate was never renewed." 

Since Thomas Campbell soon came to the con- 
clusion that it was necessary to form an index>end- 
ent church because of the attitude the 'religious 
bodies had taken, the question was considered and 
agreed to at the next meeting of the Association. 
He then proposed that each x>erson should be re- 
quired to give a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, ''What is the meritorious cause of a sinner's 
acceptance with Godt"^ Most answered satisfac- 
torily, but two did not; hence their admission was 
postponed. Both later proved unworthy, and were 
denied admission. James Foster did not attend this 
meeting; therefore, when all assembled Saturday, 
May 4, 1811, for the purpose of organization, the 
question came up, ''Is James Foster a member, not 
having been present at the time the test question 
was propounded! "^ Alexander Campbell, who 



* Bichardmrn, B. MmmMn of AUmmdtr OampbM, I., 864-868. 
« lUd., I.. 867. 
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was not convinced that there was authority for 
such a test, arose at once and said: ''Certainly 
James Foster is a member/having been with ns 
from the beginning, and his reiigioas sentiments 
being perfectly well known to alL''^ The test 
question, consequently, was not asked him nor any 
one dse thereafter. 

At this meeting Thomas Campbell was appointed 
elder, Alexander Campbell was licensed to preach 
the Gospel, and four deacons were chosen. On the 
next day the church held its first communion ser- 
vice, and the newlj licensed minister preached from 
John 6 : 48, ''I am that bread of life." The speaker 
discussed the communion service, and the duties 
and joys of a Christian in celebrating the Lord's 
Supper. Some of the members noticed, however, 
that Joseph Bryant and one or two others who had 
given satisfactory answers to the test question did 
not commune. When the first was asked for a 
reason, he replied that he did not consider himself 
authorized to partake, because he had never be^i 
baptized. ,This proved to be the case with the 
other two members — ^Margaret Fullerton, whose 
father had been a Baptist, and Abraham Altars, 
whose father had been a deist The question of 
baptism thus assumed a new and more practical 
aspect. 

The elder Campbell had serious scruples about 
baptizing those who had already be^i recognized 

'BiehArdMm, B. Jr#molrv 0/ Alta0nd0r OampMl, I., 807. 
^Ihid., 1^ 867-872. 
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as members of the church, bat he had no objectians 
to baptizing the three mentioned above, for not one 
of them had received baptism in any of its so-called 
forms. Neither did he appear to have any doubt 
in regard to imikiersion, for he at once agreed with 
Joseph Bryant that it alone was baptism. He said : 
''Water is water; and earth is earth. We certunly 
could not call a person buried in earth if only a little 
dust were sprinkled on him."^ Without hesita- 
tion, therefore, he consented to perform the cere- 
mony, which occurred July 4, 1811, in a deep pool 
of Buffalo Creek, about two miles above the mouth 
of Brush Bun, on the farm of David Bryant. The 
pool here was narrow, but the water came up to 
the shoulders of the candidates. Campbell stood 
on a root that projected over the edge of the pool, 
bent down 'the heads of the candidates until they 
were completely covered, and at the same time re- 
peated the baptismal formula. James Foster did 
not entirely approve this method. Neither did he 
think it fitting that one not scripturally baptized 
should immerse others. Nevertheless, Thomas 
CampbeU, who had been the first to introduce the 
reformatory movement, became the first to intro- 
duce immersion,* which soon became a distinguish- 
ing mark in the advance of that movement.* 



^Richardson, B. Meaioirg of AUiBonder Ottrnphett, I., 872. 

' Barton W. Stone, about 1804, had attempted to conTinee Bobert 
Marshafll that jtedobaptimn was rights but had himself been converted 
to "belieyer's immersion" (Rogers, J. B. Thf Owne Ridgo M—tmg 
HouBtf Autohioffraphy, 182, 188). 

^ Bidliardson, B. Memoirt of AUoDond^r OaimpboU, I., 872, 878. 
Affairs were not entirely smooth for the new ohnroh at Brash Bun. 
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The question of infant baptism, so frequently 
mentioned, had not been as carefully considered hy 
Alexander Campbell as it should have been. True, 
while discussing the Declaration and Address with 
his father, he had asked if infant baptism would 
not have to be given up. The inquiry had perhaps 
been suggested by a conversation with a Mr. Biddle 
of the Presbyterian Union church. The latter had 
said of the Declaration and Address: ''Sir, these 
words, however plausible in appearance, are not 
sound. For if you follow these out, you must be- 
come a Baptist." "Why, sir," replied Campbell, 
''is there in the Scriptures no express precept, nor 
precedent for infant baptism!" "Not one, sir," 
was the answer.'' Campbell was mortified because 
he could not find such a reference. He immediately 
ordered from Andrew Munro, the prmcipal book 
seller of Canonsburg, all the treatises he had in 
favor of infant baptism. He asked for no books on 
the other side, for at that time he knew little of the 
Baptists and regarded them as ignorant and unedu- 
cated. He, of course, had often read John Bun- 
yan's Pilgrim's Progress, but he had not yet learned 
that Bunyan was a Baptist. He took the question 



*^ Richardson, B. Memoin of AUMmder OampbM, I., 250. 

Many who had been identified with the Christian Association became 
indifferent. Others who still sympathised with the moyement hesitated 
about entering into a church relation. Many, on account of distance 
and othet obstacles, were unable to attend the meetings. Because of 
these hindrances the church could eoont on only about thirty regular 
members, who met by turns at the Crossroads and Brush Bun. Oom- 
mon ties and oppositioii, however, threw these members into closer 
relationship and gave them greater seal than usuaL 
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np with his father, but the latter replied: "We 
make our appeal to the law, and to the testimony. 
Whatever is not found therein we must of course 
abandon."^ 

In spite of reading only Paedobaptist authori- 
ties, however, with his prejudices in favor of infant 
baptism, the conviction grew stronger that such 
baptism was entirely a human invention. He cast 
his books aside, and turned to his Greek New Testa- 
ment, but this only made the matter worse. Again 
he went to his father, and found himself willing to 
admit that there were neither "express terms" nor 
"precedent" to authorize the practice. Neverthe- 
less, he declared: 

"As tcft those who are already meoLbers of the Ghnroh 
and partidpants of the Lord's Supper, I can sOe no pro- 
priety, even if the scriptural OTidence for infant baptism be 
found defielent, in their unchurching or paganizing them- 
selves, or in putting off Christ, merely for the salce of mak- 
ing a new profession; thus going out of the Church merely 
for the salce of coming in again.'' ^ 

Because of his father's wishes, however, ^ he 
seemed willing to concede only that they ought not 
to teach or practice infant baptism without Biblical 
authority, and that they should preach and prac- 
tice apostolic baptism for all who made the first 
profession of their faith." The question thus re- 
mained in abeyance for a while, but on March 13, 

^ Richardson, B. M0moin of AUmmdmr OampbtiU, L, 251. 
«/Md., I., 251. 
^IhUL, 1,, 261-368. 
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1812, Alexander Campbell's first child— Jane — ^was 
bom. Since the mother and her father were still 
members of the Presbyterian Church, the question 
of infant baptism became of more immediate im- 
portance to the Campbells. 

The matter widened in scope also. The earlier 
attitude of both father and son has probably been 
sufficiently indicated, but another instance will be 
given. Alexander Campbell had preached on texts 
dealing with -baptism on February 3, 1810, May 19, 
1811, and on June 5, 1811. On the latter occasion, 
he had distinctly rettiarked: "As I am sure it is 
unscriptural to make this matter a term of com- 
munion, I let it sUp. I wish to think and let think 
on these matters." "* Many members of his church, 
however, began to think that too little attention 
was given to baptism,, and he gradually came to the 
same conclusion himself. He studied his Bible care- 
fully, and searched out critically in the original 
Greek the meaning of the words rendered "bap- 
tism" and "baptize." The question with him was 
no longer, "May we safely reject infant baptism 
as a human inventionf" but, "May we omit be- 
liever'g baptism, which all admit to be divinely com- 
mandedf"" He finally decided that the rite of 
sprinkling, to which he had involuntarily sub- 
mitted as a youth, was entirely unauthorized, and 
that he, therefore, was an unbaptized person and 
could not preach baptism to others. 



*^ Riehudson, B. M0moin of AJLnamA&r OwmpbM, 1^ 893. 
"/ML, 1^804. 
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reached this CQiicltudoiiy Alexander 
Campbell immediately determined to sabmit to the 
rite. He went to Matthias LiKse, a Baptist minister 
with whom he had formed an acquaintance. Luee 
lived on the other side of his father's farm; hence 
the son stopped off for a brief visit with his father. 
His »ster, Dorothea, took him aside, told him that 
she was not satisfied with her baptism, and asked 
him to take the matter up with her father. Con- 
trary to expectation, Thomas Campbell offered no 
particular objection. He merely asked Alexander 
to get Mr. Luce to call with him on his way down. 
After some difficulty the Baptist minister was in- 
duced to perform the ceremony after the New Teck 
tament pattern (as interpreted by Alexander Camp- 
bell), and thus without a call for religious experi- 
ences. On June 12, 1812, the intention having been 
publicly announced, the baptismal ceremony was 
performed at the same place where the first three 
baptisms had been made. Seven persons were im- 
mersed — ^Alexander Campbell and his wife, Thomas 
Campbell, his wife and daughter Dorothea, and a 
Mr. and Mrs. James Hanen." 



**Rie]iardaon, B. M&moUrM of AUaotrnder Campbell, I.» 8M-808; 
MUUnMol HarMnffsr, II., 406. TluMnaa Campbell deliTered a long 
discourse in which he admitted that he had been led to overlook the 
importance of baptism in his effort to attain Christian nni^ upon the 
Bible alone. Alexander CampbeB followed with an extended defence 
of their whole proceedings. The ceremony lasted seiren hours. Joseph 
Bryant left jnst before it began in order to attend a muster of volun- 
teers for the war against Great Britain, which it was reported Con- 
gress had declared June 4, 1812, two weeks earlier than the actual 
d claratioin. NeTerthelesQ^ he returned in time to hear an hour's 
^reaching and see the baptisms. 
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The importanee of this baptismal service is hard 
to oyerestimate. It reversed the position of father 
and son. Up to June 12, 1812, the father had been 
the leader. He had penned the Declaration and 
Address, to whose principles the son had ^ven 
allegiance ; he had led in the organization of Brash 
Bun church. The son, however, was the first to 
recognize the place of baptism, and from that time 
became the real leader. He was the fright man in 
. the right place. The great mission of the father 
had ended; he had propounded and developed the 
true basis of union ; he had overcome obstacles that 
thousands of others would have fallen before, but 
he found it difficult to advance beyond the general 
principles laid down in the Dedaratian and Ad- 
dress. His son, however, blessed with youth, deci- 
sion, untrammeled views, and a conscientious mental 
independence inherited largely from his Huguenot 
mother, assumed the leadership and pushed the 
''Beformation" to success. He became the master 
spirit; to him all eyes were turned. He believed 
that God called him to lead; his conscience drove 
him irresistibly forward. On neither side, though, 
was there the least rivalry. Each filled fully his 
assigned place; each co-operated heartily, sympa- 
thetically, and lovingly with the other. 

At the next meeting of the Brush Run Church, 
the Lord's Day following the baptism, thirteen 
others requested immersion, one of them, James 
Foster, and were baptized by Thomas Campbell. 
Others requested immersion from time to time, 
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among the number, G^eral Acheson."* Still an- 
other result of these early baptisms was the closer 
connection with the Baptists. Since Brush Bun 
became a church of immersed believers, it soon 
entered the Bedstone Baptist Association, and be- 
came with its leader Baptist." 



■^BlduurdMn, B. Mwmain of AUmmdmr Oampbdi, I., 401-408. 
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RELATIONS TO OTHER REUGIOUS 
BODIES-BAPTISTS 

AS mtimated in fhe preyiooB chapter, fhe agree- 
ment on the method of baptism brought the 
followers of the Campbells and the Baptists into 
closer contact. These two leaders began^ to form 
acquaintances among the latter, whom tfae7 liked 
far better than their ministers.^ Concerning the 
preachers^in the Bed Stone Association, Alexander 
Campbell said some very bitter things, as: 

''They were little men in a big office. The office did 
not fit them. They had a wrong idea, too, of what was 
wanting. They seemed to think that a change of apparel — 
a black coat instead of a drab— a broad rim on their hat 
instead of a narrow one— a prolongation of the face and a 
flctitioos gravity — a longer and more emphatic pronuncia- 
tion of certain words, rather than scriptoral knowledge, 
hnmility, spiritoality, zeal and Christian affection, with great 
devotion and great philanthropy, were the grand desid- 
erata,'** 

Later he remarked: ''They had but one, two, or, 
at the most, three sermons, and these were either 



^Q«tei, Emit. 2^ Barlif RtiaHon and B^panHon of BaptUtt 
md DigeipUt, 19. 

'RfehttrdioB, S. Mmutin vf AX^aotmd^r OampbOL, 1^ 489. 
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daliyered in one uniform style and order, or minced 
down into one medley by way of variety."* With 
regard to the people, he declared: 

' ' I eonf eofly however, that I was better pleased with the 
Baptist people than with any other community. Thej read 
the Bible, and seemed to care for little else in religion than 
< conversion' and 'Bible doctrine.' They often sent for us 
and pressed us to preach for them. We visited scnne of 
their churches, and, on acquaintance liked the people more 
and the preachers less."^ 

Campbell believed, howerer, that because of edu- 
cation and training he might be prejudiced against 
the Baptist clergy; hence he visited their associa- 
tion at Uniontown, Pennsylvania, in the fall of 
1812. He was disgusted, and declined, with one ex- 
ception, all invitations to preach. He returned 
home determined never to visit another association, 
but he soon learned that the Baptists themselves 
regarded the preachel^ of that association as worse 
than ordinary, and their discourses as unedifying. 
Since they continued to urge him to come to their 
churches and preach for them, he often visited their 
congregations within a sixty-mile radius. All of 
these churches urged ilie Reformers to join the Bed 
Stone Association. In the fall of 1813, Campbell 
accordingly laid the matter before his church, 
which, after much discussion, decided to make over- 
tures to the association, and to write out in full 
their sentiments, wishes and determinations on that 



* Biehardson, B. Memoin of Alsx&nd&r Oompba, I., 489. 
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subject. This document' revealed their remon* 
strauces against human creeds, but expressed a 
willingness to co-operate or unite with the Bed 
Stone Association, provided ''no terms of union or 
communion, other than the Holy Scriptures, should 
be required." * The proposition was discussed at the 
association, and a considerable majority was given 
in favor of the reception of the Brush Bun Church. 

• 

Nevertheless, 4here was a determined minority op* 
posed to this resolution : Elder Pritchard of Cross 
Creek, Virginia; Elder Brownfield of Uniontown, 
Penni^lvania; Elder Stone of Ohio,-' and the latter 's 
son, Elder Stone of the Monongahela region. These 
men apparentiy confederated against Campbell and 
his followers, but for two or three years their 
efforts accomplished littie.' 

Not long after the Brush Bun Church had 
joined the Bed Stone Association, Thomas Camp- 
bell moved about ninety miles west, near Cam- 
bridge, Ohio. . He was accompanied by Joseph 
Bryant, who had married his oldest daughter, 
Dorothea^ and by John Chapman, who had married 
his second daughter, Nancy. His sons-in-law as- 
sisted him in the management of the farm, and of 
a flourishing seminary which he oi>ened. Alexander 
Campbell remained at Mr. Brown's, and with the 
help of James Foster cared for the Brush Bun 



'CampbeD did not preserve a oop7, and the derk of the Amo- 
eistion lete^ refoeed him one. 

•Um^myUa Bturbinger, 11., 811. 
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Church. Quite a number of people came iato this 
congregation^ among them being Campbell's father- 
in-law and mother-in-law. Many lived too far away 
to attend regularly, however, and removals were 
frequent. Infected sinnewhat by the prevailing 
spirit of migration, the members of the church 
began to consider seriously the question of remov- 
ing in a body .to a more suitable place. Accord- 
ingly, a meeting was called, April 13, 1814, to con- 
sider the matter. The following reasons were urged 
for removal: 

1. The scattered condition of membership, whieh 
prevented regularity of attendance. 

2. Opposition from other religious bodies. 

3. The difficulty of securing good schools and 
teachers for their children. 

4. The hard labor required in order to support 
their families. 

The meeting decided that a removal was desir- 
able, and concluded that the best situation would 
be near a flourishing town, but not more than two 
hundred miles west, for they did not want to get 
too near the Indian border. Such a location, they 
thought, would give them better opportunities of 
usefulness and furnish work for the artisans, while 
the remainder, who were farmers, could secure land 
in the vicinity. Then, too, all could enjoy the 
privilege of good schools for their children. A com- 
mittee of QeoTge Archer, Bichard McConnel, Ab»- 
ham Altars, John Cockens, and Alexander Camx>- 
bell was appointed to explore and report on a 
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suitable location. After haying visited a large part 
of Ohio, the conunittee decided in favor of Zanes- 
ville.* Betoming, they submitted, an elaborate 
written report to the church, and on June 8, 1814, 
the congregation decided unanimously that the re- 
port be accepted and that the removal should take 
place as soon as the necessary arrangements could 
be made.' 

Alexander Campbell favored this plan, but his 
father-in-law, f<»r. whose judgment he entertained 
great respect, had little flympathy for th6 project. 
Moreover, Mr. Brown did not want his son-in-law 
and daughter to move so far away. Then, too, he 
wanted to retire from the farm and take up an 
easier mode of life. Accordingly, he gave Camx>- 
bell a deed in fee simple to his fine farm.** As a 
result the latter felt compelled to remain where he 
was, and the others, unwiUing to go without him, 
deeided to stay also. Campbell threw himflelf into 
farm work with a will, and soon won the respect 
of the farmers of the . vicinity. His ability as a 
practical and intelligent farmer thus helped lessen 
the prejudices of the Presbyterians and Methodists, 
who were strong in that neighborhood. Baised to 
a position of independence, he put his farm into 
good repair; made such changes. as would allow him 



. * ZmoMfwtthb hat ime of the oldMt aad Btr u af M it drareliM tanang 
ths DisdidM of Ohxist. 

•BleluffdMm, B. Mmnotn of AUmmdor OtrnphM, 1,, 468-461. 

' ^ Mr. Brown mored to OliarlMtown, wbiere he antered the grooay 
bvfiiwM. He became a member of the Baptist ChTureli at Orow Boada, 
tlnwe milea above Obaileetowii. 
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to be away from home; and, daring the rest of 1814 
and 1815, carried on his ministerial labors with 
renewed zeal.'' 

During the period while Alexander Campbell 
was very busy on the farm, his father was working 
equally hard in his seminary at Cambridge. Near 
the close of 1815, however, a letter came to the 
latter from General Acheson urging the elder 
Campbell to come to Washington to be with his 
brother, who had been attached by a serious illness 
accompanied by a mental disturbance. Acheson 
thought that the presence of an old friend might 
aid in soothing his brother. The elder Campbell 
left his school in charge of assistants, and went at 
once to Washingtdn. While there, he heard of a 
favorable opportunity for a school in Pittsburg, 
and a better chance for religious usefulness than 
he had found at Cambridge, where prejudices, 
worldliness, and gayety gave little promise for the 
success of reUgious reformation. A flourishing 
school was opened in Pittsburg. Joseph Bryant 
helped for some time in this work, and Campbell's 
other son-in-law, John Chapman, opened another 
school in the suburbs. The latter, however, soon 
returned to Washington County, where he had 
inherited a fine farm.** 

Late in November, 1815, about the time his 
father left Cambridge, Alexander Campbell pro- 
posed to the few members of the church living in 



^ Richardson, B. Msmain of AUaoaind0r OompMl, 1,, 461, 408. 
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Wellsburg that a building be erected there, for the 
town had no public place of worship, and all meet- 
ings were held in the courthouse. Moreover, he 
offered to give three or four months' time for solic- 
iting part of the needed funds. Since the proposi- 
tion was received with favor, he left home Deceni- 
ber 12, 1815, and reached Pittsburg two days later. 
Here he spent the evening with his father at the 
home of Mr. Richardson, who became the first con- 
tributor to the fund by a twenty dollar gift. On 
the next day, December 15, he took the stage for 
Philadelphia. In traversing this route, upon his 
first arrival in the country six years before, he had 
noticed particularly the beauty of the country and 
the fine views from the mountains. They were not 
unnoticed now, but the quality of the lands, the 
farm improvements, the houses and bams, the 
flourishing villages, and the vast mineral resources 
were the chief objects of his attention. He was 
particularly pleased with tjie fine farms and build- 
ings, the rich groves of locusts, and the fertility of 
the land in Lancaster County. He was proud of 
the country of his adoption.** On December 28, 
1815, he wrote to his uncle Archibald Campbell at 
Newry: 

"I eaimot speek too tdglilj of the adyantages that the 
people in this comitry enjoy m being deliYered from a proud 



^ Though he took little interest in politica, he had, in 1811, taken 
the neoeseary steps to secure naturalization, and at the end of the 
two year period then required had become a dtiaen (Richardaon, B. 
JCmnoItv of AUoDtmder OamphtU, I., 4M, 465). 
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and lordly arisUxsraej; and here it beeomM yerj eamj to 
trace the oommon national evils of all European oonntriee 
to their proper sonreey and chiefly to the first germ - of 
oppression, of civil and reUgions ^rranny. I have had mj 
horse diod by a legislator, my horse saddled, my boots 
cleaned, my stirrap held by a senator. Here is no nobility 
but virtue; here there is no ascendance save that of genini;, 
virtue and knowledge. The farmer here is lord of the soil, 
and the most independent man on earth. ... No considera- 
tion that I can conceive of, would induce me to exchanga 
all that I enjoy in this country, dimato, soil and goveiTL- 
menty for any situation which your country can aif ord. I 
would not exchange the honor and privilege of being an 
Amerifian citizen for the position of your king.'' ** 

Willie in Philadelphia on this mission to raise 
funds for a meeting house in WeUsburg, formerly, 
known as Charlestown, Campbell was invited by a 
Baptist preacher to flll his pnlpit. The sermcHi, 
however, was so different in matter and style from 
the usual sermons that the congregation was 
wakened by the novelty, and the regular minister 
did not know how to regard the discourse and 
awakening. When he met Mr. Campbell the next 
day, he voiced his dissatisfaction. ' His visitor 
thereupon suggested that possibly he did not fully 
understand the sermcm, for the time had been too 
short for a dear and full discussion of tbe^ ques- 
tions considered. The Baptist minister at once 
requested him to make another appouitment^ The 
second discourse presented still more strongly the 
truths of the Gospel as interpreted by the speaker. 
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The host was so offended that he did not give his 
congregation another chanee to hear the visiting 
clergyman, although many of them desired it. 

On leaving ^ Philadelphia, Campbell went to 
Trenton, and other towns in New Jersegr, to New 
York, and to Washington City." The eastern trip 
brought in about ll^OOO for the biiilding at Wells- 
bxtrg.'* With this amount and the aid received in 
Gharlestown and neighborhood a lot was purchased 
at the iipi>er end of the main street, and a good 
brick church with the usual high pulpit was erected. 
The building of this meeting house gave great 
offence to Elder Pritchard, minister of the Cross 
Creek Baptist Church three miles above. He was 
one of the men who had already shown his hostility 
to the Campbells, and he now seemed to bdieve 
that the erection of this church was meant to 
weaken his influence and lessen his congregation.'' 

This bigotry and petty personal jealou£fy became 
marked at the meeting of the Association at Cross 
Creek, August 30, 1816. Alexander Campbell rec- 
ognized the feding; hence he remarked to his wife, 
''I do not think they will let me preach at this 
Association at all.'' " Some of the ministers, never- 
theless, were favorable, and the people were so 
anxious to hear him that on Saturday he was nomi- 
nated with others to preach the following day. 



" Biduurdion, R. Mmiwtn of AUatund^r (kmtpbBO, I., 407» 408. 
^MUUnihka HwMng9r, H., 400. 
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Elder Pritehard now interfered, saying that he 
thought they ought to conform to the rule adopted 
in Maryland, which gave the church where the 
association met the privilege of selecting the speak- 
ers for the Lord's Day, and that those should be 
chosen among the ministers who came from a disk 
tance. He continued: ''This place is near Mr. 
Campbell's home, and the people can hear him at 
any time.'"* Consequently the name of Elder 
Stone was substituted for that of Campbell, and 
the latter returned to Charlestown in the evening, 
with the belief that the matter was definitely set- 
tled. On the next morning, however, one of the 
best of the Baptist preachers, David Phillips of 
Peters Creek, came to Campbell, and said that he 
had been asked by a large number of people to in- 
sist that Mr. Campbell preach. The latter replied 
that he had no objections to preaching, but that he 
would not vit)late the rule of the association. Phil- 
lips left disappointed, but soo^ returned to say that 
Elder Stone was sick, and to urge Campbell to take 
his place. The latter consented, provided Elder 
Pritdiard would extend the invitation. When the 
young minister rode up to Cross Creek, the first 
person he met at the bridge was Pritehard, who 
said: ''I have taken the very earliest opportunity 
to see you in order to say that you must preach 
to-day."" After learning that Pritehard had 
talked with Phillips, Campbell consented, and de- 
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livered the second semum with Bomam 8:8 as a 
text: ''For what the law could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh, Ghxi sending his own 
Son in the likeness pf sinful flesh, and for sin, con- 
demned sin in the flesh." 

Since the Sermon on the Law is considered by 
many to mark the^ beginning of the separate inde- 
pendent movement for union, as it marks the begin- 
ning of the separation from the Baptists,*" it should 
be considered somewhat in detail. Campbell's 
method was: 

1. Determine what ideas were attached to the 
phrase ''the law" in the text and in other parts of. 
the Bible. 

2. Show what the law could not do. 

3. Explain why the law failed to accomplish 
these objects. 

4. Illustrate how Ghxi remedied the defects of 
the law. 

5. Draw accurate and reasonable conclusions.* 
He pointed out that the law included the whole 

Mosaic dispensation, but he was careful to declare: 

''There are two principles, commandments or laws that 
are never included in cxa observations concerning the law 
of Moses, nor are they ever, in H0I7 Writ, called the law of 
Moses : These are, ' Thoii shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, soul, mind and strength; and thy neighbor as 
thyself.' These our Great Prophet teaches us are the basis 
ol the law of Moses and of the prophets. 'On these two 
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oommandinents hang all the law and the pTophets.' tndeed 
the Smai law and all Jewish laws are but modifieatioiia of 
them. These are of vniyersal and inunxitahle obligation."" 

He declar^ that the law could not do the f ol- 
lowing things : 

1. Giye righteousness and life. 

2. Show the malignity of sin. 

3. Be a suitable rale of life to mankind in this 
.imi>erfect state.*^ 

He then went on to show that the law was given 
to the Jewish nation alone, and that Gkxl remedied 
all its defects with the Ckwpel by sending ^is Son. 
He drew the following condnsions from his dis- 
course: 

''Ist. From what has been said, it followB that there 
is an essential difference between law and gospel — the Old 
Testament and the New. No two words are more distiiiet 
in their signification than law and gaspeL They are contrsr 
distinguished ttnder yarious names in the New Testament. 
The law is denominated 'the letter', 'the ministration of 
condcnmation'y 'the ministration Qf death', 'the Old Testa- 
ment or Covenant', and 'Moses.' The gospel is denominated 
'the Spirit', 'the ministration of righteousness', 'the New- 
Testament, or Covenant,' 'the law of liberty and Christ.' 
In respect of existence or duration, the former is denomi- 
nated 'that which is done away' — the latter, 'that which 
remaineth' — ^the former was faulty, the latter faultless — the 
former demanded, this bestows righteousness — that gendered 
bondage, this liberty — that begat bond-slaves, this freemen — 
the former spake on 'this wise, 'This do and thou shalt 
liveV^this says^ 'Say not -what ye shall, do; the word is . 
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nisli tl)M (that gives life), the word of faith which we 
preach: if thou believe in thine heart the gospel, thon shalt 
be saved. The former waxed old, is abolished, and ▼anished 
away— the latter remains, lives, and is everlasting.' '" 

"2d. In the second plaoe^ we leam from what has been 
said, that 'there is no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesos.' The premises from which the Apostle drew 
this conclusion are the same with those stated to jon in this 
discourse. 'Sin', says the Apostle, 'shall not have dominion 
over you; for you are not under the law, but under grace.' 
In the 6th and 7th chapters to the Biwnans, the Apostle 
taught them that 'they were not under the law' — that 'they 
were freed from it' — ^'dead to it' — ^'delivered from it.' In 
the 8th chapter, 1st verse^ he draws the above conclu- 
sion. . . ."" 

"3d. In the third place, we conclude from the above 
premiises, that there is no necessity for preaching the law 
in order to prepare &ien for receiving the gosp^"" 

"4th. A fourth conclusion which is deducible from the 
above premises is, that all arguments and motives, drawn 
from the law or Old Testament, to urge the disciples of 
Qirist to baptise their infants; to observe holy days or 
religious fasts as preparatory to the observance of the 
Lord's Supper; to sanctify the seventh day; to enter into 
national covenants; to establish any form of religion by 
dvil law; and all reasons and motives borrowed from the 
Jewish law, to ezeite the disciples of Christ to a compliance 
with or an imitation of Jewish customs, are inconclusive, 
repugnant to Christianity ,and fall ineffectual to the ground; 
not being enjoined or countenanced by the authority of 
Jesus Christ."* 

"5th. In the last place^ we are taught from all that has 
been said, to venerate in the. highest degree the Lord Jesus 
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GhriBt; to receiye Him as the Great Prophet, of whom Moses 
in the law, and all the prophets did write.' To receive him 
as the Lord our righteousness, and to pay pnnctilioiis regard 
to all his precepts and ordinances.'"* 

In sammary, Campbell maintained that the 
Christian was not under the law, but under graee, 
that the old covenant, which was one of circum- 
cision and works, had been abrogated, and conse- 
quently was not binding upon Christians, and that 
when Christ sent out his apostles to preach, he told 
them to preach the Gospel, and not the law, as a 
means to conversion. 

Even before the sermon had been completed, 
Pritchard and other hostile ministers saw its drift. 
They accordingly used every possible means to show 
their dissatisfaction. When a lady in the audience 
fainted, Pritchard went to the stand and called out 
some of the preachers. He also created a disturb- 
ance in the congregation, After the commotion had 
subsided, however, Campbell speedily regained the 
attention of the audience, which he held to the 
close. At the intermission, Pritchard called out 
Elders Estep, Wheeler, and others, and said: ''This 
will never do. This is not our doctrine. We can 
not let this pass without a public protest from the 
Association,"" but Estep replied: ''That would 
create too much excitement, and would injure us 



"Yoong, 0. A. HUtorieal Document; 279. Campbell had 
adopted theae views of the two covenants as early as 1812 (Gates, Et^ 
rett. Early BeUOion atnd S«piuration of BapHttw atnd DiteipUe, 28). 
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more than Mr. Campbell. It is better to let it pass 
and let the people judge for themselves."" The 
advice of the latter prevailed. False reports, never- 
theless, were circulated, and Campbell consequently 
deemed it advisable to publish his sermon in 
pamphlet form. This address, ever3rthing consid- 
ered, was perhaps the most widely influential of all 
that Alexander Campbell ever preached." 

The principal differences between the Campbells 
and the Baptists were: 

1. Baptism. The Campbells, as previously men- 
tioned, insisted on baptism for the remission of sins 
upon a confession of faith that Jesus was the 
Christ, the Son of God. The Baptists always in- 
sisted upon an examination and the relation of a 
Christian experience before baptism. 

2. Lord's Supper, The Brush Run Church cel- 
ebrated the Lord's Supper every Sunday, whereas 
the Baptist churches celebrated it only monthly or 
quarterly. 

3. Dispensations, Baptists regarded aU parts of 
the Bible as equaUy authoritative and binding. 
Nevertheless, at the time of his admission to the 
Bed Stone Association, Alexander Campbell held 
the intolerable heresy (to a Baptist) that the Chris- 
tians were not under the Old Testament, but the 
New; not under Moses, but under Christ; not under 
law, but under grace. 
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4. Ordination. Campbell's yieswB of ordinatian 
were very loose to the Baptist way of thinkiiig, and 
his opinion of an ordained minister's authority was 
Yery low. He did not consider ordination essen- 
tial, and he had exercised the ministerial functions 
more than a year before he was himself ordained. 
This offended the Baptists as it had earlier offended 
the Presbyterians. 

5. ConverMon. The Baptists held to the doe- 
trine of human inability, or the helplessness of the 
will in conversion. Th^ taught that the irresistible 
Holy Spirit worked faith in the heart by an act of 
divine power or regenerating grace. The Campbells 
taught that faith was the heartfelt belief that Jesus 

.was the Christ, the Son of Gkxi, and grew out of 
vthe hearing or receiTing of testimony to that fact. 
They believed that the Holy Spirit played no part 
in conversion save through the written Word." 

In 1817, the year after the delivery of the 
famous Sermon on the Law, Thomas Campbell vis- 
ited Cambridge, Ohio, and later moved to Ken- 
tucky, thus leaving to his son the entire advocacy 
of the new movement in western Pennsylvania, 
w^tem Virginia, and eastern Ohio."* The following 
year, the latter issued his first challenge to debate 
religious differences, but the man challenged, Mr. 
Finlay, a Union Presbyterian minister, refused. 
During the same year, Campbell oi>ened Buffalo 
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Seniixuiiy in his own home, where he boarded the 
entrants. In 1819, he met Walter Scott^ and the 
Baine year his father returned from Kentacky to 
help in Buffalo Seminary. The elder Campbell also 
aflBomed pastoral care of the Brush Bon Church.* 
Eyen though many of the Baptists were strongly 
opposed to Alexander Campbell, they recognized 
his ability, and some of them requested his services 
in defence of baptism. In 1819, John Birch, a Bap- 
tist preacher at Flat Bock, near Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 
had baptized a large number of converts. This 
success led John Walker, a minister of the Secession 
Church at Mt. Pleasant, to preach sermons in favor 
of infant baptism. Birch attended on one of these 
occasions, and at the close questioned some state- 
ments made. This led to a challenge by Walker to 
Birch, or any other Baptist minister of good stand- 
ing whom he might designate, to debate the ques- 
tion of baptism. . Birch picked Alexander Camx>- 
bell, but the latter hesitated, largely because of 
deference to his father's opinion, and not through 
disinclination, for as a boy he had delighted in 
debating. The fdlowing letter to him, the third on 
the subject, was dated March 27, 1820: 

''Beax Brother: I onee more imdertake to addresB 7011 
by letter; as we are commanded not to weary in well doing, 
I am disposed to porsevere. I am coming this third time 
imto 70U. I Cannot persoade myself that yon wiU refuse 
to attend to the dispute with Mr. Walker; therefore I do 
not feel disposed to complain because yon have sent me no 
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answer. Trae^ I have ecq>ected an answer signifying ^our 
acceptanee of the same. I am as yet disappointed, but am 
not offended nor discouraged. I can truly say that it is tlie 
unanimous wish of all the church to which I belong that you 
sljould be the disputant. It is Brother Nathaniel Skinner's 
desire; it is the wish of all the brethren with whom I ha.ve 
conversed that you should be the man. You will, I hope, 
send me an answer by Brother Jesse Martin, who has prom- 
ised to bear this unto you. Gome, brother; come over into 
•Macedonia and help us. 

Yours, in the best of bonds, 

John Birch."" 

Alexander Campbell debated the question at 
Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, June 19, 20, 1820; he was so 
pleased with the outcome that in concluding he 
gave the foUowing general invitation: 

"I this day publish to all present that I feel disposed to 
meet any Paodobaptist minister of any denomination, of good 
standing in his party, and I engage to prove in a debate 
with him, either vive voce or with the pen, that infant 
sprizJding is a human tradition and injurious to the weU- 
being of society religious and politicaL'"' 

The next year, July, 1821, Adamson Bentley 
and Sidney Rigdon, two talented Baptist ministers, 
visited the young debater at his home, spending two 
days there. They embraced the doctrines of the 
"Reformation."" Bentley was a well known and 
popular minister of the Western Reserve. He had 
induced a number of preachers to hold yearly what 
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were called ''miiiisters' meetings'' in order to study 
the Scriptures, to promote their own personal re- 
ligions advancement, and to help each other by 
criticizing sermons. Bentley acted as secretary, and 
aided largely in making the meetings beneficial and 
interesting. The leaders agreed that the churches 
should unite to form an association; consequently, 
on August 30, 1827, the messengers api)ointed by 
the churches met and formed the ''Mahoning Bap- 
tist Association."* Bentley and Bigdon gave 
Campbell pressing invitations to visit the Associa- 
tion and preach for them. Thus a way was opened 
for "reformation" in the Western Reserve. Camx>- 
bell said of these two men: > 

''On partiiig the next day, Sidney Bigdon, with all ap- 
parent candor, said, if he had within the last year tanght 
and proihtdgated from the pulpit one error, he had a thou- 
sand. At that time he was the great orator of the Mahoning 
Association, though in aathority with the people second 
always to Adamson Bentley. . . .'^^ 

During the early twenties, Alexander Campbell 
visited Pittsburg occasionally, and, since he was 
connected with the Bed Stone Association, he 
preached to the Baptist Church there, then number- 
ing over a hundred members. In 1822, thrbugh his 
influence, Sidney Bigdon was persuaded to accept 
a call as its pastor. The new minister of the Pitta- 
burg Church possessed great fluency of speech and 
a lively fancy which made him very popular as an 

>* BieliArdilm, R. U m y i A n 0/ AUcoofider OampbtU, II., 48, 44. 
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orator. Since he seemed fayorable to the ''Beforma- 
tion," Campbell was anadoos to introdnoe him to 
Walter Scott> who was still giiring weekly lectures 
on the New Testament to the small church for 
which Mr. Forrester had preached. Campbell 
wanted a union between these churches, but both 
proved rather shy until 1824, for each preferred its 
own peculiarities.^ 

Because of the growth. of the new doctrines, 
Campbell began to feel the need of a paper in 
order to direct better and to uni|y teaching and 
preaching; hence on July 4, 1823, Ke published the 
first number of the Chrisiian Baptist, a monthly 
magazine. The radical tone of this paper increased 
the opposition of the Baptists. Some of them had 
been very bu£fy ever since Campbell's Sermon an 
the Law, aey&i years earlier, in working up a 
majority against him, so that they could expel him 
from the association, but Ihe 4jme did not appear 
propitious until August, 1823.^ Calnp^ll had been 
so busy with his duties at Buffalo Seminary that 
he had not taken time to visit the churches belong- 
ing to the association as much as customary. This 
opportunity had been used by his enemies to good 
advantage, and charges of heresy were freely circu- 
lated against him. Elders Brownfield, Pritchard, 
and the Stones were making every effort to expel 
him. They sent special men to all the churches in 
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tbe association, and persuaded many to appoint as 
messengers to the next meeting i>er80QS who were 
opposed to CampbelL The latter knew of these 
plans^ and because he was about to enter into a 
debate on baptism with a Mr. W. L. MacCaUa^ a 
Presbyterian minister of Washington, Kentucky, he 
thought it best to eyade the denominational dis- 
credit intended by his enemies, or i>erhaps stop the 
discussi<Hi altogether. Since he had been frequently 
urged by Adamson Bentley to leave the Bed Stone 
Association and join the Mahoning, and since sev- 
eral members of the Brush Bun Church lived in 
WeUsburg and vicinity, he decided to form a sepa- 
rate congregation, in which he would place his 
membership and which could unite with the Maho- 
ning AssodaticHi. He then tdld the Brush Bun 
Church that, for special reasons which it was not 
yet prud^it to mention, he wanted letters of dis- 
^missal for himself and some thirty other members 
in order to form a church in Wellsburg. Because 
of Campbell's unquestioned good judgment the re- 
quest was at once granted, and the second church 
of the ''Beformation" was immediately formed in 
Wellsburg. 

The old church at Brush Bun appointed Thomas 
Campbell and two others as messengers to Bed 
Stone. Alexander Campbell went as a spectator. 
When the letter was read, much surprise was ex- 
pressed because he was not named as a messenger. 
On the ground of this omission, objection was made 
to a motion to invite him to a seat. After he had 
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listened some time in silence, he was asked to state 
why he was not a messen^r from Brush Bun« He 
expressed regret that the association had lost so 
much time over such trifling matter, and declared 
that he would relieve them of all further trouble 
on that score. The reason, he said, was because the 
church to which he then belonged was not c<hi- 
nected with the Bed Stone Association. This check- 
mated his opponents, left him free to carry on his 
reforms in the association, and allowed him to go 
to his debate as the undoubted representative of the 
Baptists.'* In relating this incident, Campbell said: 

"Never did hunters on seeing the game unexpectedly 
escape from their toils at the moment when its capture was 
sure, glare upon each other a more mortifying disappoint- 
ment than that indicated by my pursuers at that instant, 
on hearing that I was out of their bailiwick, and conse- 
quently out of their juri£ diction. A solemn stillness ensued^, 
and, for a time, all parties seemed to have nothing to do.'' ^ 

In 1824, the Wellsburg Church was received 
into the Mahoning Association, and during the 
same year Alexander Campbell spent three months 
in touring Kentucky, where he met John Smith^ 



^ Richard8<»L, B. Memoirg of AUxander OampbtU, U., 08-70. 
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^ At FlemingBbuTg, Kentucky, tliis eeoentrie preacher heard Camp- 
bell outline the fourth chapter of Qalatianf. After the congregation 
was dismissed, Smith remarked to a feUow preacher named Vaughn: 

"Is it not hard, brother Billy, to ride twenty miles, as I hare done, 
just to hear a man preach thirty minutes f" 

'Ton are mistaken, brother John; look at your watch. It has 
surely been longer than that," was the reply. 

Smith found to his surprise that the discourse had taken up Just 
two hours and a half. H<dding up his watch he dedaxed: 
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and other leading Baptists. The next year he de- 
voted largely to the Chrisiian Baptist, in which he 
began his series, ''Restoration of the Ancient Order 
of Things." In July, 1826, he visited eastern Vir- 
ginia and met the leading Baptist ministers. Th^ 
refused to accept his reformatory views, and his 
standing thus became more precarious. He also 
made his third visit to Kentucky, this time for his 
wife's health.^ The same year, he published the 
Gteorge Campbell, Doddridge, and Macknight trans- 
lation of the New Testament, with notes and addi- 
tions. This he called The Living Oracles, In 
August, 1826, he attended the Mahoning Associa- 
tion at Lisbon, Ohio, accompanied by Walter Scott, 
who was elected evangelist of the Association. In 
January of the next year, Scott visited Campbell 
at his home, and they studied the Gospel together. 
In March, Scott began his evangelistic work at Lis- 
bon, Ohio, where he preached baptism for the re- 



^MUUnnUa HarUng^, U., 407, 408. Mn. Oampben dtod, Oe- 
tober 22. 1827. 



"I hETe nerer been more deeeWed. Two hours of my life are gone, 
I know not how, tliongh wide awake, too, all the time." 

Vaughn now referred to Smith's statement that he conld tell Oamp- 
hell's Tiews from one sermon, and asked: 

"IMd yon find out, brother John, whether he was a Oalyinist or 
an Arminianf" 

Smith replied: 

"No. I know nothing abont the man; but, bo he saint or devil, 
he has thrown more light on that Episfle, and on the whole Scrijh 
tures than I have receiyed in all the sermons that I have ever heard 
before." 

Campbell and &nith jonm^ed and talked together, but the latter 
in spite of his admiration for Campbell was not a bli^d follower 
(WQliams, J. A. Life of Elder John Smith, 181, 182). : . , 
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miflsion of sins. The Lisbon CSmrch abandoned the 
Philadelphia Confessi<ni of Faith and became the 
mother chnrch of the "Beformation" in Ohio.^ 

The spread of the new movement in Ohio is 
interesting. In 1828, Adamson Bentley went to 
BraceviUe, with Jacob Osborne, to hold a meeting. 
Jn a sermon he gave the views Campbell had pre- 
sented in the MacCalla Debate, declaring that it was 
intended as a pledge for the remission of sins. On 
the way back to Warren, Osborne said, ^^Well, 
Brother Bentley, you have christened baptism to- 
day.'' ''How sot" was the question. "You termed 
it a remitiing insiiitUion/' was the reply. Mr. 
Bentley rejoined, "I do not see how this oonelusioa 
Ib to be avoided with the Scriptures before u&" 
Osborne replied: 

''It is the trnth; and I h&ye for some time thought that 
the watOTB of baptism must stand in the same position to 
us that the blood of saerifiees did to the Jews. 'The 
blood of bulls and of goats could never take away sins,' as 
Paul declares, yet when offered at the altar by the sinner 
he had the divine assurance that his sin was forgiven him. 
This blood was merely typical of the blood of Christ, the 
true sin offering to which it pointed prospectively, and it 
seems to me that the water in baptism, which has no power 
In itself to wash away sins, now refers retrospectively to 
the purifying power of the blood of the Lamb of Qod."* 

A little while after this, Bentl^, OsbOTne, and 
Scott went down to Howland. When the first two 



^Mi/immlal Har^kHftr, H., 408. 

•B^liavdflon, B. JTmofrv 0/ AUmtmdmr Omi^lM, n., 207, 
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mentioned the matter to the latter, he agreed with 
the views expressed. In one of his sermons at How- 
land, Osborne again introduced the subject and 
declared that no one had the promise of the gift of 
the Holj Spirit until after baptism. Scott seemed 
surprised, and after the meeting said to Osborne, 
''You are a man of great courage," and, taming 
to Bentley, he asked, ''Do 70a not think so, Brother 
Bentlejf" "Whyf" was the question. "Because," 
came the reply, "he yentored to assert to-day that 
no one had a right to expect the Holy Spirit until 
after baptism."" From that time, Scott studied 
the order for the various items of the Gk)spel, and 
being endowed with fine analytical powers, he 
placed them thus: faith, rei>entance, baptism, re- 
mission of sins, and the gift of the Hdy Spirit." 

This Scriptural order which Scott had so labori- 
ously evolved relieved at once his previous perplex- 
ities, and the Ch)spel seemed almost like a new 
revelation to him. He believed that he could now 
present it in its original simplicity, but still he 
hesitated for fear of offending the churches which 
had employed him. About this time he met Joseph 
Gkuston, and t<dd him all. Gaston was delighted, 
declared that what Scott had said was the truth, 
and that it ought to be preached to the world. 
Scott then made an appointment outside of the 



* Biduurdfon, B. Iffmofrv 0/ AteMiuUr OwmipML, TL^ 208. 

"This order itUl lUnds with the DUelples of Ohritt, altlumsli 
paljiie eonfeeeion hae been Inaerted Jvst prsTioiiB to beptlem. It 
Buij-be eteted, lwweT«r, that baptkni le itself zeguded m a eonfee- 
■Um of faith in Jens Obilal as the Son of Ckid. 
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association, and with some trembling, but in an 
interesting manner, presented his views. At the 
close he gave a formal invitation to come forward 
and be baptized for the remission of sin. No one 
moved.*" This result was not unexpected, for the 
whole community was filled with the idea that some 
supernatural revelation had to occur before any 
one could become a fit subject for baptism. The 
evangelist, however, had broken through his own 
fears, and he now gave notice that he would deliver 
in New Lisbon a course of sermons upon the 
Ancient Oosi>el. 

A large crowd gathered to hear him. His ser- 
mon was based on Peter's- confession, Matthew 16: 
16, in^ connection with Peter's answer to inquirers 
on the day of Pentecost, Jtcts 2 : 38. The evangelist 
held the audience in rapt attention while he devel- 
oped the power of the Christian creed, the rock 
upon which Christ had announced that he would 
build His church, and the steps of faith, rei>entance, 
baptism, remission of sins, and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. The people were charmed by this new view 
of the simplicity and completeness of the Gospel, 
but as on that earlier occasion, they were filted with 
doubt and wonder, and asked, ^'How can these 
things bef" Just as he was about to close his ser- 
mon, a stranger came in and took a seat. When 
Scott concluded a few minutes later by again quot- 
ing Peter's words and inviting any one present to 

"^ A similar result had followed Stone's first liiTitations in Keatudcy 
(BogBTB, J. R. Oan0 RidfTB Mettinff Houm, 188, 184). 
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come forward and be baptized for the remianon of 
sins, this stranger at once went forward. Every 
one was surprised, for the new convert had not been 
enlightened hy the minister, yet he walked with the 
firmness of an assured purpose. The preacher, too, 
was astonished, but since, when questioned, the man 
seemed to understand the matter fully, Scott at 
once baptized him **for the remission of sins,*^ 
November 18, 1827. Great excitement ensued, and 
before the meeting closed seventeen i>er8ons ac- 
cepted primitive baptism. Thereafter these Gospel 
steps were used with marked success by the Be- 
formers." 

Although Scott was pleased with the initial suc- 
cess, he could not help wondering why the stranger, 
a William Amend, had come forward on a simple 
invitation, when his first two sermons had failed to 
convince any one; hence he determined to write a 
letter of inquiry. Amend answered, declaring that 
he had been a strict Presbyterian, but that he could 
not believe all the things taught; consequently he 
turned to his Bible and studied it for a year. This 
led him to John 3:16, which read: "For Gted so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him might not perish, 
but have everlasting life." He then went on to 
inquire i how he should believe, and he read such 
passages as: "Faith cometh by hearing, and hear- 
ing by the word of God," "Faith is the substance 



■* Btduurdaon, R. M0moin of AUaoofndtr OampML, II., lM.0-218. 
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of things hoped f or, the evidence of things not 
seen," ''Save yotirselyes,'' '^I must be dead to sin 
and bnried, and raised with Christ Jesos to new- 
ness of life," '^I mnst be bom again if I would 
enter the kingdom of Gk)d," and ''Proclaim the 
gosx)el to all nations; he that belieyeth and is bap- 
tized shaU be saved." Realizing that Peter had 
been given the keys, he looked to see what he would 
do with them. Turning to Acts 2: 37, 38, he read: 
''And they were all pricked to the heart, and said 
to Peter and to the other ax>ostles, 'Men and breth- 
ren, what shaU we dof Peter said, 'Bei>ent, and 
be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins.' " After remark- 
ing that he had often turned to this Scripture and 
prayed for some one to introduce him, Amend said: 

"Kow, my brother, I will aiuiwer your qaestioxiB. I was 
baptized on the 18th of Koyember, 1827, and will relate to 
yon a drcoinstanee which oecdrred a few days before that 
date. I had read the second chapter of Acts, when I ex- 
pressed myself to my wife as follows: 'Oh this is the gospel; 
this is the thing we wish — the remission of our sinsi Oh 
that I could hear the gospel in these same words as Peter 
preached it I I hope I shall some day hear it, and the iirst 
man I meet who will preach the gospel thus, with him will 
I go. So, my brother, on the day yon saw me come into 
the meeting-honse my heart was open to receiye the word of 
God, and when yon cried, 'The Scripture shaU no longer be 
a sealed book. God means what he says. Is there any 
man present who will take God at his word and be baptised 
for the reinission of sinsf' — at that moment my feelings 
were such that I could have cried oat, 'Glory to Qodl I 
have found the man whom I have long sought for.'^ So I 

led 
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enteNd the kincdcun irbm I TeadUr laid hold of the hope 
set befoxe me.'"* 

Concerning the plea thus advocated 1^ Seott^ 
Hayden wrote: 



''It 18 true the ChrigHem BapUgt, in the lint Tolmne^ 
had taught the Bcriptaral connectioii between baptiflm and 
remiflsion, in an essay by the elder Campbell; also in A. 
GampbeU'e Debate with Mr. MoCalla the same truth was 
distixietly set forth. Bat it remained among the theories. 
Snmers still langniahed In despairing doubt, awaiting some 
lighty emotion or sensation on which they might settle as 
the 'white stone' of eleetiye grace, epedally imparted to 
assure them they were of the elect for whoni Christ died. 
Besides, all the prominent ereeda of Christendom contain the 
doctrine of baptism as a pledge of remission, as an item of 
dogmatic belief. But not one of the sects built upon them 
carries out its creed^ in this particalar, into practical result; 
ULd tells the awakened sinner, as did Peter on the first 
Pentecost after the* ascension: 'Bepent, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remis- 
sion of sins.'"* 

Scott sailed with his plea through the Western 
Besenre like a meteor. Exaggerated reports of his 
doings reached the Campbells, and they, fearing his 
haste, decided that Thomas Campbell should yidit 
the Western Beserve and see for himself. The yis^ 
itor was delighted, and joined Scott for a while in 
his theory reduced to practice. On April 9, 1828, 
he wrote from New Lisbon to his son : 



Biehardaoa; B,r Mm»oUr» of AUeeandor OamphM, U^ 218, "114. 
Mmrkf IFittoffy of Diootpho in Wottom Boooroo, 80, 81. 
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"I perceive that theory and praetiee ia religion^ as well 
as in other things, are matters of distinct consideration. 
. . . We have, spoken and published many things correctly 
concerning the ancioit gospel, its simplicity and perfect 
adaptation to the present state of mankind, for the benign 
and gracious purposes of its immediate relief and complete 
salvation; but I must confess that, in respect of the direct 
exhibition and application of it, for that blessed purpose, I 
am at present, for the first time, upon the ^ound where the 
thing has appeared to be practically exhibited to the proper 
purpose. 'Compel them to come in,' saith the Lord, 'that 
my house may be filled.' 

"Mr. Scott has made a bold push to accomplish this 
object, by simply and boldly stating the ancioit gospel and 
insisting upon it; and then by putting the question generally 
and particularly to males and females, old and young. Will 
you come to Christ and be baptisced for the remission of 
your sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit f Don't you 
believe this blessed gospel f Then come away, etc, etc. This 
elicits a personal conversation; some confess faith in the 
testimony — ^beg time to think; others consent^^give their 
hands to be baptized as soon as convenient; others debate 
the matter friendly; some go straight to the water, be it 
day or night ; and, upon the whole, none appear offended. " " 

About the time Scott and the Bef ormers adopted 
the ple^ mentioned above, James Hughes, Lewis 
Ham'Ofrick, Lewis, Conner, and John Secrest, all 
Kentucky followers of Barton W. Stone, went 
through Belmont and Columbiana counties, con- 
verting many and planting churches. They repu- 
diated all creeds, contended for the Bible alone, 
and favored the name "Christian.". Since they 
were full of zeal and gifted in exhortation, they 

» Sielwrdson, R. JTMnoirv of AUaand&r OampbM, n., 219, 220. 
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won many conyerts. They used the ^'mouming- 
' bench system,'' and completed the process of con- 

version €uid reception by extending publicly to the 
convert the ''right hand of fellowship," after which 
he was regarded as a member of the church. From 
this wing of the ''Reformation" came such men as 
John Whitacre, William Scho6ley, John Fleck, and 
' Joseph Qaston, all noted preachers. They examined 

and accepted the Gospel plea as advocated by Scott, 
and thereafter spent their lives in its defence. Min- 
ister after minister adopted it, and thus it was soon 
carried all over the West of that day." 

During the same year, 1828, Alexander Camp- 
bell issued his second edition of The Living Oracles, 
accepted Robert Owen's challenge to debate the 
claims of infidelity as opposed to religion, published 
a hymn book, and married Miss Selma H. Bakewell, 
of Wellsburg. In addition to keeping up the Chris- 
iian Bapiisi, and all his religious work, he con- 
tinued his farming. According to reports, he was 
^ the first man to import Merino and Saxony sheep 

over the Allegheny mountains. Next year, April 
13-22, 1829, he debated with Owen in the Methodist 
I church at Cincinnati, Ohio,*' and planned to dis- 

( continue the publication of the Christian Baptist, 

for he feared that the term "Christian-Baptist" 
i would be applied to the advocates of reform, and 

he realized that the time had come for constructive 
work rather than destructive. The principles of 
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the ''Beformatioii" were spreading rapidly; xnaiij 
even in England and Ireland favored and accepted 
the new teaching." 

A few months after the debate with Owen, in 
August^ 1829y Campbell was elected to and in Octo- 
ber Attended the Constitational Convention of Yir- 
•ginia. Bepresentation in that state was based in 
part upon slaves, and since these were held largely 
in the eastern section, the white population of the 
West, although nearly equal in number to that of 
the East, found itself under the control of a ma- 
jority, which many thought legislated too exclu- 
sively for the interest of its ^wn section. Influenced 
by the remonstrances of the western members, or 
fearful that the rapidly growing white population 
of the West would soon wrest political power from 
the East, the Legislature of 1827 and 1828, in spite 
of the opposition in the Tidewater district, passed 
an act to take the sense of the voters on calling a 
convention. A majority, 21,898 to 16,646, favored 
this action. The most eminent men of the country , 
were chosen as delegates." Four were to be selected 
from the district in which Campbell lived. Philip 
Doddridge, of Wellsburg, was the most distin* 
guished p<^tician in the West, and he. was at once 
nominated. At that time Campbell had been before 
the public only as an educat(»r and minister, but 
now the request came that he let himself be n<mu* 



^MiOmuddl J7arMn#w-, H., 408. 

"•Ambkr, 0. H. SsctUmdUtm In YirgkOm from im U 180, 
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nated as a delegate. Many of his religions oppo- 
nents urged him strongly to this coarse^ for th^ had 
confidence in his ability. He refused at first, but 
his political friends urged that it was not a canvass 
for an office of enudnment^ but an important occa- 
sion to the state of which he was a citizen, for the 
oi^;anic law of that state was to be amended and 
the control of the eastern and slave-holding element 
resisted. His religious friends declared, moreover, 
that the office was higher than the ordinary plane 
of XKditics, that it would not compromise him in any 
way^as a religious teacher, but that it would give 
him greater influence by placing him in contact 
with the most influential peraonB in the state. 
Campbell at length yielded to this urging, with the 
express stipulation that he would not have to take 
part in the canvass personally, and with the under- 
standing that Doddridge would gladly accept him 
as a colleague. As soon as the canvass commenced, 
however, Samuel Sprigg, a noted lawyer of Wheel- 
ing, and a warm personal friend of Doddridge, an- 
nounced himself as an opposition candidate to 
Campbell. When the latter discovered this faith- 
lessness, he yielded to the representations of his 
friends and perhaps to his rising Irish tempter, and 
tock an active part in the canvass. 

Accordingly, Campbell made it a' point to be 
present at one of the most doubtful and important 
precincts in Monongalia county, where Mr. Sprigg 
was to address the voters at the polls. Sprigg, in 
his speech, attacked the members of the ministerial 
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profession as unfit to act as delegates to a consti- 
tutional convention, and urged the importance of 
sending delegates whose lives had been spent in 
investigating and applying principles of civil gov- 
ernment and constitutional law. He talked long 
also on the subject of representation, and declared 
that basing the representation wholly on the white 
population was the only fair way to the western 
section of the state. Since he took up so much 
time, little was left to Campbell before the opening 
of the polls. The latter, realizing that the people 
were weary, said in beginning that he could not 
think of detaining them much longer. He then 
briefly refuted the arguments used by his oppo- 
nent against the competence of ministers and in 
flavor of the supposed claims of lawyers, expressed 
himself in favor of representation based entirely on 
the white population, and denounced the evils of 
the existing system where the political power de- 
pended upon the number of persons held in bond- 
age. Since the crowd was composed lai^ly of 
farmers, Campbell extolled the virtues of agricul- 
turists, and declared that he had been a practical 
farmer for years." He concluded: 

" 'Tie the interest of the farmer that should be con- 
sulted. It is his welfare especially that should be promoted, 
since it is the fanner who has to bear at last the burdens 
of the goyemment. . • . Allow me to illustrate this by what 
I noticed when a lad on a visit to the dty of Belfast. In 
viewing the dty, I recollect that my attention wbs par- 



^Bkihardamk, B. Iffmofrv of AUeeandor Cfm^phoU, n., 804-808. 
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ticalarly engaged by a large dgn oyer one of its extensiye 
stores. This sign eontained four large painted figures. The 
first was a picture of the king in his royal robes, with the 
erown upon his head, and the legend issuing from his mouth, 
'1 reign for alL' Next to him was the figure of a bishop, 
in gown and surplice, with the inscription, 'I pray for alL' 
The third was a soldier in his regimentals standing by a 
cannon and uttering the words, 'I fight for all.' But the 
fourth figure, gentlemen, was the most noteworthy and 
important of all in this pictorial representation of the dif- 
ferent parts of human society. It represented a fanner, 
amidst the utensiLs of his calling, standing by his plow, and 
exclaiming, 'I pay for alL' '*•* 

After fhe cheering had subsided, the polls were 
opened. The law then required each voter to an- 
nounce publicly the name of his candidate so that 
his vote could be recorded. For some time nothing 
was heard but the name ''Campbell.'' It began to 
look as if the choice might be unanimous, but at 
last the name. of ''Sprigg" was mentioned, where- 
upon that individual arose and pleasantly remarked, 
with a bow: ''I thank the gentleman for his vote, 
for I was really beginning to think you had all for- 
gotten that I am a candidate."* When the votes 
of the different counties — Ohio, Tyler, Brooke, 
Monongalia and Preston — ^were counted, it was 
found that Alexander Campbell and Philip Dodd- 
ridge, together with Charles D. Morgan and Euge- 
nius M. Wilson of Monongalia, had been elected. 

The convention, composed in all of ninety-six 
delegates, met at Richmond, October 5, 1829. 



^ BiehardBon, R. Iffmofrv o/ Ataeondfr Oabipbta, U^ 809. 
^Ibid., TL, 809. 
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Among its members were James Madison, James 
Monroe, Chief -Justice Marshall, John Randolph ot- 
Boanoke, Judge Upshnr, Benjamin W. Leigh, and 
Philip S. Barbour. After the preliminary arrange- 
ments had been made, the dash of interests came 
into view. Waiting until Doddridge and several 
others had spoken, Campbell delivered an able 
speech against apportioning representation in the 
House of Delegates according to white x)opulation 
and taxation combined, as the East so strongly 
desired. Judge Upshur, representing eastern iiitei^f 
ests, had made able speeches, October 27 and 28, 
1829. Since these are somewhat foreign in interest 
to the main theme^ fall consideration can not be 
given, but the Judge had declared in x>^^i^tial sum-' 
mary, October 28, 1829 : 

''I have thiup endeavored to prove^ Mr. Chaimiaii, tiiat 
whether it be right as a general principle or not, that 
property should po nooia an inflnenee in Government, it ia 
eertainlj right aa to na. It ia right beeaaae <mr proper^, 
80 far aa alavea are eoneemed, is peculiar; because it ia of 
imposing magnitade; beeanae it affords almost a full half of 
the produetiye^labor of the State; because it is exposed to 
peculiar impositions, and therefore to peculiar hazards; and 
beeanse it is the interest of the whole Commonwealth, that 
its power should not be taken away. I admit that we ha^e 
no danger to apprehend, except fnnn oppresaiTe and unequal 
taxation; no other injustice can reasonably be feared. It 
is impossible that any free Qovemment, can establiak an 
open and palpable inequality of righta. Resistance would 
be the necessary consequence; and thua the evil would soon 
cure itself. But the power of taxatioin often worki Inaldi- 
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OTuHj, The yerj yictiia who feeb its oppreesioiiy may be 
ignorant of the source from which it springs.'"* 

He ^sondnded: '*• . . For more than lialf a oen- 
tary, the political x)ower of this Commonwealth has 
been in the hands which now hold it. Daring all 
that time, it has not been abused. Is it then with- 
out canse that I ask for a good reason why it should 
now be taken awayt"** 

Campbell attempted to establish four points in 
his first imx>ortant speech, October 31 : ^ 

1. That apportionment of representation accord- 
ing to white population and taxation combined 
rested ux)on unphilosophical and anti-republican 
views of society. 

2. That such representaticm was the common 
ground of aristocratical and monarchical govem- 
ments. 

3. That most of the free holders of Virginia 
were opposed to such an apportionment. 

4. That the white x)opulation basis would favor 
the whole state.* 

Owing to the importance of that address, rather 
extensive quotations will be given : 

''Bnty Sir, it is not the increase of x>opiilation in the 
west which this gentleman ought to fear. It is the energy 
which the monntain breoEe and western habits impart to 



"Virgiiiia State CoiiT«ntt&iii. D0bttU§ omS' Proct^dHmg; ISM, 
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these emigrantB. They are regenerated; poUtieallyy I meaa. 
Sir. They beeome focrlw^g polUieiansf and the differetneey 
Sir, between a taXhinff and a working politician, is inunenae. 
The Old Dominion has long been celebrated for prodaein|^ 
great oratora; the ablest metaphTBiGians in x>olic7; men that 
can split hairaijin all abstruse. questions of political economy. 
But at home, or when they return from Congress, ^thej have 
negroes to fan them asleep. But a PennsylTania, a New 
York, a Ohio, or a western Virginia statesman, has this 
advantage, that when he returns home, he taketf off his coat^ 
and takes hold of the plough. This gives him bone and 
muscle, Sir, and preserves his Republican principles pure and 
uncontaminated. ... 

"This gentleman (Judge Upshur) starts with the posta- 
late, that there are two sorts of majorities of numbers and 
interests; in plain English, of men and money. I do not 
well understand, why he ought not to have added, also, 
majoritieB of talent, physical strength, scientific skill, and 
general literature. These are all more valuable than money, 
and as useful to the State. A Robert Fulton, a General 
Jackson, a Joseph Lancaster, a Benjamin Franklin, are as 
useful to the State, as a whole district of mere slave-holders. 
Now, all the logic, metaphysics and rhetoric of this Assembly, 
must be put to requisition to shew, why a citizen, having a 
hundred negroes, should have ten times more political power 
than a Joseph Iiancaster, or a Robert Fulton, with only a 
house and garden. And if scientific skill, physical strength 
military powers, or general literature, in some individuals, is 
entitled to so much respect, why ought not those majorities 
in a community to have as much weight as mere wealth.''* 

Campbell believed, as an ezaminatiozi of this 
speech shows, that man x>ossessed the right of 
suffrage prior to his entrance into the social com- 



**Ylrginift EMate OanvBiLtion. Debatet and Proe—d*nff9, 1829, 
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pact, that society might divest him of it, but could 
not confer it, for it was a right "natural" and 
"underived." He was ridiculed with regard to his 
state of nature and his argument on majorities. 
He answered thus : 

". . . . The gentleaDieii on the other aide, haTe tiinm- 
phantly caUed upon teb, to find the oiigin of majoriiies in 
the state of nature. Nay, indeed, they almost ridicule the 
idea of men existing in a state of nature. We all know, 
that men roaming at large, over the forests oould have no 
idea of majorities; it is not applicable to them. But, so 
scon as men form a social compact, it is one of the first 
tlongs, which, from nature itself, would present itself to 
them. The true origin of this idea, is found in the nature 
and circumstances Of men. Man is a social animal, and in 
obediraice to this laV of his nature, he seeks society, and 
desires the countenance of men. But, as all men are not 
bom on the same day, and do not all place their eyes upon 
the same object, at the same time, nor receiye the same 
education, they cannot all be of the same opinion. Son\e 
arrangement, founded on the nature of man, for men's Ut- 
ing to-gether, must then be adopted. And the impossibility 
of gratifying their social desires, but in yielding to differ- 
ences of opinion, presents itself among the very first reflec- 
tions. In all matters, then, of common interest, when a 
difference occurs> one party must yield. . . . All nature cries, 
the inferior to the superior; the weaker to the stronger; the 
less to the greater. It is, then, founded on the nature of 
things. And a moment's reflection will convince us> that, 
in case of a struggle, the minority must yield to the 
majority; for, they have the power, either to compel it, or 
to expel the disaffected. It is, then, as natural a conclusion 
and arrangement, as can be conceived.''^ 



^YlrginiA State OonTBiitioii. Debater and Proetdkiaw, 1829, 
1880, 120, 121. 
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Daring the conventioxi, Campbell made several 
q>eeehes in an e£Fort to secure for the West the 
changes" that were demanded, but the eastern 
majority proved determined to retain the pro- 
visions to which the West objected. Consequently, 
the c<Histitution, which was submitted to the C<mi- 
vention, January 14, 1830, retaining the provisions 
to which the West was opposed, received a majority 
of fourteen votes. As Campbell had foreseen,/ it 
proved entirely unsatisfactory to the people of the 
West When the vote was taken in Brooke County, 
he was present and at the request of the citizens 
gave a brief explanation of the principles of the 
proposed c^mstitution, and expressed the hoi>e that 
it would be rejected because of its anti-republican 



"■In 1828, the Hvqm of DelegfttM had 214 nMmben; the iBeixete, 
24. Of this number the transmontane eountiy with a total white pop- 
ulation of 254,190 had only 80 delegatee and 9 senators, while the 
eismontane eonntiy with a white population of 848,878 had ld4 dele- 
gates and 15 senators. An apportionment on the basis of white p^h 
Illation would ha^e ehanced the Senate little, bnt would haye giyen 
the West 90 delefates. The East, too, had grieyanoes. In 1829 the 
West drew annually from the treasury far more than it contributed. 
Taxes were paid on a yaluation of 1817, when the East was move 
prosperous. In 1829, the ayerage yaluation upon which each section 
paid taaces Iras per acre: Trans- Allegheny — 92 cents; Valley — $7.88; 
Piedmont— f 8.20; Tidewater — $8.48. P. W. Leigh estimated that the 
East paid $8.24 in taxes for eyery dollar paid by the West. There 
were then east^of the Blue Ridge 897,000 negro slayes subject to tax- 
ation, and only 50,000 in the West. The slaye property contributed 
almost one third of the entire state reyenue (See Ambler, C. H. iffeo- 
UonaUam in Tirgimia, 187-141). These points were thoroughly de- 
bated in Conyention. Doddridge, Campbell, and other western lead- 
ers admitted them, but pointed to the growth of population as an 
equaliser and to the senrioes of the western soldiers in the war of 
1812 (DsbotM, 128). 

The writer hopes at some future time to make a more detailed 
study of AloTmnder Campbell in the Virginia Oonstltutioiuii Oony«ntiflau 
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principles. This short speech proved yery effective. 
After the vote had been taken, it was found that 
Brooke Connly had favored rejection by a vote of 
370 to 0. Brooke was the only coonly in the state 
where rejection was nnanimoos, but other connties 
came near this, as Logan, where the vote was 255 to 
2, and Ohio, 643 to 3 against ratification^ The 
state-wide vote, however, stood 26,055 to 15,563 in 
favor of the constitaticm." 

As indicated earlier, Campbell avoided politics 
as much as possible, although he did hold the office 
of postmaster for some time; hence, if possible, his 
motives in serving in the constitutional convention 
should be ascertained. On reaching home, Febru- 
ary 1, 1830, after having been absent since Septem- 
ber 22, 1829, he found many letters awaiting him, 
one being from William Tener of Londonderry. Li 
answer to this, he gave the motives which had ioflu- 



"Periiaps it win not be vnUrtify out of place to obeerre In • 
foot note tliat €h>rdon*g pUm. of comproxniie allowed conieryatiyes to 
retain eontrol. Itforta in Uie conTention to extend tbe franchiae to 
an tax payers had been defeated 44 to 48. Snifrage was extended 
somewhat, neyertheleas, by taking in lease holders and honse-keepers, 
bnt the number of men of legal age remaining disqualified was over 
80,000. Doddridge's motion to elect the goremor by a popular TOte 
was a tie, and was decided in the negatiye. By the constitution, cen- 
tral exBcutiye authority, somewhat increased, was vested in a goremor 
elected for three years by Joint baUot of the Assembly. The exeeutiTe 
council was retained, though ^reduced in membership. 

The difFerences between the East and the West were not settled by 
tills constitution. They were merely transferred from the counties of 
northern Piedmont and the Shenandoah VaUey to the trans-AHegheny. 
Thereafter, sectionalism, according to Ambler, was a contest between 
the districGi now known as Virginia and West Virginia (see his S^o- 
Uo nmlimn , 187-174, for a good account of the whole struggle). 
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enoed him to become a candidate for the.jcoD.Teii- 
tion. He wrote: 

"Bat jmimaj aok, What bnsixieaB had I in saeh mattenf 
I will tell jOTL I have no taate or longings for political 
matters or honors, bnt as this was one of the most grave 
and solemn of aU politieal mattes, and not like the ordinarj 
affairs of legislation, and therefore not incompatible with 
the most perfect gravity and self -respect| I consented to be 
elected, and especially becaose I was desiroas of laying a 
foundation for the abolition of slavery (in which, however, I 
was not saccessfol), and of gaining an influence in public 
estimation to give corrency to my writings, and to put down 
some calumnies afar off that I was not an good standing in 
my own State.'"* 

In this latter object, that of gaining higher in- 
fluence in the public estimation, Campbell was cer- 
tainly successful. While at Richmond, in private 
conversation and in the social circle, he pressed the 
views of the "Reformation." Every Lord's Day 
he spoke to large audiences on the primitive €k)spel, 
and many of the convention members attended. 
Upon these he made a very favorable impression. 
On the way home, Ex-President Madison si>ent the 
first night with a relative, Edmund Pendleton, of 
Louisa. The latter was slightly inclined to the 
principles of the "Restoration;" hence he inquired 
Madiscm's opinion of Campbell. After sx)eaMng in 
high terms of the ability shown in the convention, 
the former president added: "But it is as a theo- 
logian that Mr. Campbell must be known. It was 



v^BleluurdMin, B. Mtmoin of AUcomnO^ OmmpbsU, JL^ 810» 820. 
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my pleasure to hear him very often as^a preacher 
of the gospel, and I regard him as the ablest and 
most original expounder of the Scriptures I have 
ever heard. ' * ^ 

After Campbell returned from the convention 
he visited Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and took 
up his editorial work with renewed zeaL The MU- 
lennial Harbinger,^ the first number of which came 
out January 1, 1830, was devoted to the plea for 
the restoration of primitive Christianity. This plea, 
however, stirred the Baptists to intense opposition. 
Antagonism had been growing from the time of the 
Sermon on the Law, 1816, and especially from the 
period when Walter Scott began to preach the Qtosr 
pel steps plea, 1827. Exclusions and divisions were 
not infrequent in the late twenties. In the spring 
of 1830, the Third Baptist Church of Philadelphia 
excluded a number, who at once formed an inde- 
pendent church and adopted the ancient order of 
things as taught by the Campbells and Scott. In 
Kentucky and in certain parts of Virginia, how- 
ever, where the principles of the "Reformation" 
had been most widely scattered, the greatest trou- 
bles took place. No one will contend that the Re- 
formers were blameless. Some excited prejudice 
unnecessarily by crying out against church cov- 
enantSy creeds, etc., ''to the legitimate use of which 
Mr. Campbell never had objected."" Ignorant 



'^ RicbardBon, B. Memoirt of AUxander Oampb^U, II., 818. 

** Snceessor to the Ohrigtian Baptist, 

*> Rieliardsoii, B. Msmoim of Alexander Oampbea, II., 822. 
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persons gave just offence by bigoted and cmde 
assertions, and not a few had the conceit of sai>e- 
rior knowledge and an overbearing disposition. On 
the whole, nevertheless, the Bef ormers were forbear- 
ing and endnred with some patience the misrepre- 
sentation of their oppcments. 

Since the conditions seethed thns, only a slight 
impulse was necessary to start a flame. It came 
from an unexpected quarter. Two or three frag- 
ments of churches on the Western Beserve, as at 
Youngstown, Palmyra, and Salem, which had re- 
fused to enter the "Beformation," had joined a 
small association on Beaver Greek. Aided by a 
Mr. Winter and one or two other ministers intensely 
opposed to Campbell, they persuaded the associa- 
tion to publish a circular anathematizing the Ma- 
honing Association and Mr. Campbell as ''disbeliev- 
ing and denying many of the doctrines of the Holy 
Scriptures."*^ These charges, as given by Gkites, 
follow: 

''1. They, the Bef ormers, maintain that there is 
no promise of salvation, without baptism. 

'*2. That baptism should be administered to all 
who say they believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God, without examination on any other point. 

''3. That there is no direct operation of the 
Holy Spirit on the mind prior to baptism. 

''4. That baptism procures the remission of sins 
and the gift of the' Holy Spirit. 
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^'5. That the 'Scriptures are the only evidfinoe 
of interest in Christ. 

'^6. That obedience places it in Gbd's power to 
elect to salvation. 

''7. That no creed is nectasary for the ehnreh 
but the Scriptures as they stand, And 

''8. That all baptized i>ersons have the right to 
administer the ordinance of baptism." " 

This circular letter immediately gained great 
popxdarily, and was widely copied by Baptist 
papers and associations. Thus, Dover, Virginia, 
decreed non-fellowship with the Beformers and 
Dover Association followed, December, 1830.** 
Franklin Association, Kentucky, and Appomattox 
Association, Virginia, denounced Campbell's writ- 
ings and all i>er8ons holding the views expressed in 
the Beaver circular." Paaily because of these at- 
tacks, Mah(Niing and Stillwater Associations, Ohio, 
dissolved as associations and resolved to meet as 
annual meetings without any authority. The Be* 
formers now began to organize churches distinct 
from the Baptists, and this step marks the existence 
of the Disciples of Christ as a separate church.** 
Campbell, unable to allay the storm, described the 
Beaver anathema as ^'a tissue of falsehoods," and 
attacked, possibly with justice, the character of 
Winter, one of its chief promoters. He showed his 



** EttH^ ROaHon and Bepantkm of BaptUU and Di§e(pU9, 92. 
^MiOmvnUa MwrHngfr, II., 409. 

'^Richardson, B. UtmoW§ 9f AUaeandor OamphM, IL, 828. 
^MQlmmial HaHfingor, II., 409, also Kvwauai, A. H. i. JETitCofr 
^ «»• BapHH OkwrehM in Uu VnlUd Staisa, 494. 
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dislike of separation, but also his willingness to 
abide the result by asking: 

"Who IB making diyimoiiB and sehismaf Who is rend- 
ing the peace of the churches f Who are creating factionj^ 
swellings and tomultsf We who are willing to bear and 
forbear, or they who are anathematizing and attempting to 
excommunicate f Let the nmpires decide the question. For 
my own part, I am morally certain th^ who impose us are 
unable to meet us on the Bible; th^ are unable to meet 
us before the public; and this I say, not as respects their 
talents, acquirements or general abilities, but as respects 
their systems. Thousands are oonTinoed of this, and they 
might as well bark at the moon as to oppose us by bulls 
end anathemas. If there be a division, gentlemen, you will 
make it, not I; and the more you oppose us with the weight 
of your censure, like a palm tree we will grow the faster. 
I am for peace, for union, for harmony, for co-operation 
with all good men. But I fear yon not; if you will flin^ 
firebrsnds, arrows and discords into the army of the faith, 
you will repent it, not we. You will lose influence, not we. 
We covet not persecution, but we disregard it. We fear 
nothing but error, and should you proceed to make divisions, 
you will find that they will reach much farther than you 
are aware, and that the time is past when an anathema 
from an association will produce any other effect than con- 
tempt from some and a smile from others.''" 

That Campbell was correct in the extent of the 
divisions is apparent from the following quotations. 
The Dover Association report read in part: ''The 
system of religion known by the name of Camp- 
bellism has spread of late amcmg our churches to a 
distressing extent and seems to call loudly for 



n BichArdBon, B. Memoin of AUaandM' OompMl, H., 828-824. 
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remedial measures.'' " The New York Baptist Beg- 
igter of 1830 said : 

''Mr. Campbell's paper and their vigoroua miwioiuury 
efforts are making great achievementa. It is said that one 
half of the Baptist churches in Ohio have embraced this 
sentiment and become what they call Christian Baptists. It 
18 spreading like a mighty contagion through the Western 
States, wasting Zioa in its progress. In Kentucky its deso- 
lations are said to be even greater than in Ohio." "^ 

The following bitter lamentation came from a 
Mr. McCaonico of Tennessee: 

"My beloved brethren: — Campbellism has carried away 
many whom I thought firm. These wandering stars and 
elouds mthout water ever learning and never able to come 
• to the knowledge of the truth, make proselytes much more 
the children of the devil than they were before. O Lord I 
hear the cries and see the tears of the Baptists; for Alex- 
ander hath done tiiem much harm. The Lord reward him 
according to his works. Look at the Creaths of Kentucky. 
Look at Anderson, Craig, and Hopwood of Tennessee. See 
them dividing churches and spreading discord, and consti- 
tuting churches out of excommunicated members. Such 
shuffling — such slandering — such evil speaking — such dissem- 
bling — such downright hypocrisy — and all under the false 
name of reformation.'"' 

A. H. Newman, the Baptist historian, although 
admitting the divisions, took a broader, more philo- 
sophical, and a more hopeful view of the situation. 
He said: 



"* Gates, Erretfc. Ear^f B^laiion emd Separation of BaptitU and 
Diaeiplos, 78. 
«/&«., 78. 
"JWd., 100. 
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"The growth of the 'Diaoiples' party was Tory rapid, 
> and a large number of Baptists, Presbyteriansy and Meth- 
odists were won to its support. Baptists soon recovered 
measurably from the shock and have steadily advanced in 
the regions covered by the activity of the Disciples. It is 
probable that the cause of antipedobaptism and of immer- 
sion gained largely from the schism. That it may speedily 
come to an end with no sacrifice of truth should be the 
earnest prayer of Baptists and Disciples alike.'"* 

Of course, many of those who had favored the 
new moyement now deserted it, but others took 
their place. Jacob Creath, Sr., whom Clay had pro- 
nounced the finest natural orator he ever heard, 
had been somewhat cautious in defining his position. 
He now came forward openly. To his surprise, 
however, he met Jeremiah Yardeman, a noted Be- 
former, going back. "Hey, Jerry," said he, 
"what's the mattert" "Oh," was the answer, "if 
this thing takes, we shall all starve. The Baptists 
are not too liberal as it is."** The lessened contri- 
butions of the churches, growing out of their unset^ 
tied condition and attributed to the new teachings 
had been used as an argument to retain a Reformer 
in sentiment, and a man who had done much to 
further the "Beformation." Yardeman, as is usual 
in such cases, thought it necessary to show his re- 
newed zeal to the Baptist cause by extreme meas- 
ures; hence through his influence an effort was 
made to excommunicate YersaUles, Providence, and 
South Elkhom, without examination or committees 



»J. HiHory of th§ BaptiH CfhwrehM in tho VniUd SiaUt, 404. 
** Rtehardson, B. Mmnoir§ of Aloxandor OomphoU, U., 824. 
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of inqiiiry, with the intention pf catting off the 
Creaths, Josephns Hewitt, and a few other promi- 
nent men who had urged the primitiye faith and 
order as taught by the Beformers. In defence of 
the rights of the churches, Jacob Creath, Sr. deliy- 
ered a speech which Thomas Campbell^ and other 
competent judges present considered as almost un- 
equaled in eloquence and power. Arguments were 
of no^ avail, howeyer, for forty-two out of seyenly- 
one had resolved <m exclusion; consequently exclu- 
sion was carried. Almost immediately after this 
action, y ardeman moved to Missouri, where he died 
a few years later without retaining much of his 
former poptdarily. In spite of his apostaisy, never- 
theless, Alexander Campbell always regarded him 
with affectionate feeling, and often remarked: ''I 
knew him well, and if I had been in Kentucky at 
the time, Jeremiah Yardeman would never have 
been persuaded to abandon the cause of the Bef or- 
mation. " " Though the Disciples lost many leaders 
such as Yardeman, they gained new ones. Jacob 
Greath, Sr., William Morton, John Smith, and 
Jacob Greath, Jr., devoted themselves with zeal to 
the Gospel message of the Reformers and organized 
many churches, most of which, especially in the 
towns, adopted weekly communion, while some in 
the country celebrated the Lord's Supper monthly, 
as the Baptists had done, for they could secure a 
minister only about once a month.'' 

>* BlehttrdJMn, JL Mtmairt of £Uxand0r OmnphtU, II., 826» 826. 
xjMd., n.. 826. 
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In concluding this chapter it seems advisable to 
consider a few reasons for the success met in 
launching the new church. One of the strongest of 
these was that the movement of the Campbells was 
an outgrowth of conditions then existing. It repre- 
sented the ''time spirit.'' In the words of H. Y. 
Sork: ''He [Alexander Campbell] also represented 
the time spirit (zeit geist) of the American Repub- 
lic. He came in line with the great social and 
political movements of his day. He was the voice 
of democracy, of individualism in the religious 
sphere."" Errett Gates listed the general causes 
of success as follows: 

1. Conditions favorable among the Baptists. 

2. Qeneral religious conditions favorable to 
progress. 

3. Conditions favorable to success present in the 
movement itself. 

Under the first head, the following conditions 
proved propitious: 

1. Division among the Baptists into "Regulars" 
and "Separates." 

2. Hyper-Calvinism in many sections. 

3. Close attachment to creeds. 

4. The anti-missionary spirit which then pre- 
vailed among the Baptists. 

In the second place, this was a period of general 
religious unrest— the growth of Universalism and 
Unitarianism. The earlier religious movements 



'"A Bistory of the Thsoloffy of the Dieeiplee of Ohriet, 50, 61. 
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have already been considered — secessionB from the 
Methodist Church of Virginia and North Carolina 
led by James 'Kelly, from the Baptists in Yer* 
mont led by Abner Jones, and from the Presby- 
terians of Kentucky led by Barton W. Stone. These 
bodies were alike in their opposition to creeds and 
sectarian names, and their insistence on the name 
'' Christian." They discovered each other and 
formed the so-called ''Christian Church" which 
still sorviyes under the name '.'Christian Connec- 
tion," though perhaps the majority united with the 
followers of Alexander Campbell as will be detailed 
later. In 1830, the Church of God came into eidst- 
ence on much the same principles. 

In the third place, as has already been indi- 
cated and as will be made plain by more detail 
later on, the "Beformation" movement was sup- 
plied with excellent leaders, the plan of salvation 
was democratic and popular, and the message — 
the union of all Christians by the restoration of 
apostolic Christianity bsjsed on the Bible alone — 
appealed to the worried and thoughtful of all 
creeds." 



<*€kttet, X. .Vorir JUUtkft^ and StpanMon of BaipUtU mtd Di»- 
0I9U8, 79-87. 
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VI 



UNION-OPPOSmON-CAUSES THEREFOR 

BY 1830, a new period had dawned in the move- 
ment for the nni<»i of all Christians by the 
restoration of primitive Ghristianily. The Bap- 
tists, as indicated in the previous chapter, had re- 
fused their organization for the purposes of the 
Reformers; consequently the latter were forced into 
a separate existence. Thus, by 1832, in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky, and other states, the Reforming 
element to the number of twenty or thirty thousand 
had been practically eliminated from the Baptist 
churches. A twofold result was at once apparent: 
the ministers of the ''Restoration" had to organize 
new churches, if their converts were to enjoy Chris^ 
tian fellowship ; and the Baptist churches no longer 
received the fruits of the expelled clergy.* The 
separation also gave an impetus to the union with 
Stone's followers in Kentucky. The possibility of 



^GhatM, E. The DigcSplss of OhrtH, 177-179. Th« tomui "Bm- 
toration" and ''Beformation'* were frequently applied to tlie man- 
ment dieciuBfled in this book. The leaden wanted to Teitore Clirle- 
tianity to what they called ite primitiTe purity. In order to do thl% 
they taught that certain refomu in doctrine and practice were nee* 
essary; hence the morement was called the "Befozmatloa,"^ and thoee 
who took part in it» "BeformerB." The laat two tenna have 
frequently uaed in this book. 
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saeh a union had been foreseen by a few, since 
Alexander Campbell's first visit to Kentucky in 
1823. Concerning that visit, the excitement ^^nsed 
thereby, and his own opinion of Campbell and their 
petty differences, Stone wrote: 

' ' Some said, 'He is & good man, ' but others said, ' Nay, 
for he deceiveth the people.' When he came into Kentucky, 
I heard him often in public and in private. I was pleased 
with his manner and matter. I saw no distinctive feature 
between the doctdne he preached and that which we had 
preached for many years, except on baptism for remission 
of sins. Even this I had once ree^ved and taught, as before 
stated, but had strangely let go from my mind, till Brother 
Campbell revived it afresh. I thought then that he was not 
sufficiently explicit on the influences of the Spirit, which 
led many honest Christians to think he denied them. Had 
he been as explicit then, as since, many honest souls would 
have been still with us, and would have greatly aided the 
good cause. In a few things I dissented from him, but 
was agreed to disagree. ['] 

*'l will not say there are no faults in Brother Campbell; 
but there are fewer, perhaps, in him than any man I know 
on earth; and over these few my love would throw a veil, 
and hide them from view forever. I am constrained, and 
willingly constrained, to acknowledge him the greatest pro- 
moter of this Reformation of a&y man living. The Iiord 
reward him.'" 

SiDce the differences were so few, a meeting was 
held at Lexington, Kentucky, on New Year's Day, 



'The Beforaien, for insUuiee, insisted on weekly commTDoiion, 
which Stone's fc^owers had neglected (Rogers, J. R. The Con* 
Bidff* Meeting Htnue, AiUohioffraphif, 202). 

* Rogers, J. R. The Oane Bidge Meettng Bouse, Autohioffraphy, 
2pO, 201. 
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1832^ to effect a union. John Smith and Barton 
W. Stone were the principal speakers. The former, 
representing the Reformers, declared: 

''Gk>d has but one people on the earth. He has given to 
them but one Book, .and ther^n exhorts and commands them 
to be one family. A union, such as we plead for — a union 
of God's people on that one Book — must, then, be prac- 
ticable. 

' * Every Christian, desires to stand complete in the whole 
will of God. The prayer of the Savior, and the whole tenor 
of his teaching, clearly show that it is Gk>d's will that his 
children should be united. To the Christians, then, such 
a union must be desirable. ... 

''While there is but one faith, there may be ten thou- 
sand opinions; and hence, if Christians are ever to be one, 
they must be one in faith, and not in opinion. . . . 

''For several years past, I have stood pledged to meet 
the religious world, or any part of it, on the ancient Gospel 
and order of things, as presented in the words of the Book. 
This is the foundation on which Christians once stood, and 
on it they can, and ought to, stand again. From this I can 
not depart to meet any man, or set of men, in the wide 
world. While, for the sake of peace and Christian union, I 
have long since waived the public maintenance of any spec- 
ulation I may hold, yet not one C^ospel fact, eommandment, 
or promise, witt I surrender for the world! 

"Let usy then, my brethren, be no longer Campbellites or 
Stoneites, New lights or Old Lights, or any other kind of 
lights, but let us all come to the Bible, and to the Bible 
alone^ as the only book in the world that eaa give us all the 
Light we need.^'^ 

Barton W. Stone then rose to reply. He spoke 
in much the same vein. After declaring his opposi- 

^WnUanu, J. A. £^# «/ tfldM- Jolm SnUtk, 871, 871. 
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tion to speculatioiifl and maa-made creeds, he said: 
''I have not one objection to the ground laid -down 
by him as the true scriptural basis of nnicm among 
the people of God; and I am willing to give him, 
now and here, my hand/" Smith grasped the prof- 
fered hand, and the nnicm was virtoally, though 
not formally, completed.' Yarions committees met, 
and by arrangement the members of both churches 
communed together, February 19. They agreed to 
finish the formal and public union on the following 
Liord's Day, February 26. In the meantime, how- 
ever, some began to fear that they had been too 
hasty, and to worry about the choice of elders and 
the practical adoption of weekly communion, which 
they believed would require the presence of an or- 
dained administrator. While affairs were thus in 
suspense, Thomas M. Allen went to Lexington and 
induced them to complete the union and to transfer 
to the new congregation, designated as ''the Church 
of Christ," the comfortable building which they 
had formerly held under the title of ''the Christian 
Church." This was especially pleasing to the Be-r 
formers, who had been meeting in rented houses. 
At Paris, Allen also effected a union between two 
churches, he and James Challen, the ministers there, 
retiring in favor of Aylett Baines, a gifted preacher 
of the Western Reserve, who rendered excellent 



• WflUams, J. JL lAU vf Elder John SmUh, 878. 
. • The union led to inereased peneeutions^ for tlie Baptliti wete 
even lees feTorrtde to tlie "OhiigtiMie" than thej had been to tihs 
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service in Kentucky for over twenty years. An« 
other union was brought about at Georgetown. 

Union in the three places menticmed above — ^Lex- 
ington, Paris, and Georgetown — soon led to union 
throughout the state. This desire for unity was 
greatly furthered by the efforts of John Smith and 
John Rogers, the first formerly known as a ''Re- 
former," and the latter as a ''Christian," who had 
been appointed hy the Lexington meeting to go to 
all the churches and convince them of their sin- 
cerity. These special messengers were to be equally 
supported by the united offerings of the interested 
churches, which were to leave their contributions 
with John T. Johnson, as treasurer and distributor.' 
About 8000 "Christians" came into the union in 
Kentucky. Aside from their leaders mentioned 
earlier, who had prepared the way or furthered the 
movement of the Campbells, John Allen Gano, F. 
R. Palmer, H. D. Palmer, B. P. Hall, Tolbert Pan- 
ning, Elijah Gk)odwin, and Samuel Bogers were 
important. The latter traveled in Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, and during a min- 
istry which lasted past the eighty-fourth year of his 
life baptized over 7000 persons.* Writers of the 
Christian Connecticm try to explain Stone's attitude 
on the union as only one of co-operation.^ This is 
an imi>06sible xxxdtion, however, for Stone defended 



' RiohMdMA, B. Mtmoin of JLUaaamder OamtphM, U^ 888-885. 
•Gates, E. Tlu Diteiplm of OkrifC, 204-208. 
•Soni0 Off theM mitsn u»: J. T. Bvznstt^ J. J. Sonmiecbell, 0. 
B. WUtaker. aud H. T. MoKrfflL 
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it as a tmion and distmeitlj stated: ''This tmion I 
view as the noblest act of mj life/'^ 1^^ tmion 
movement was more successfnl in Kentacky than 
elsewhere. Concerning the drawbacks in other 
places^ Stone wrote : 

''This union, I liare no donbt^ would haye been u euilj 
effected in other States u in Kentudcj, had there not been 
a few ignorant, headstrong bigots on both sides, who were 
more inflneneed to retain and augment their party, than to 
save the world by uniting according to the prayer of Jesus. 
Some irresponsible zealots among the Bef ormers, so called, 
would publicly and zealously contend against sinners pray- 
ing, or that professors should pray for them; they spumed 
the idea that preachers should pray that God would! assist 
them in declaring his truth to the people; they rejected 
from Christianity all who were not baptized for the remis- 
sion of sins, and who did not observe the weekly communion, 
and many such doctrines they preached. The old Christians, 
who were unacquainted with the preachers of information 
amongst us, would naturally conclude these to be the doc- 
trines of us all; and they rose up in opposition to us all, 
representing our religion as a spiritiees, prayerlees religion, 
and dangerous to the souls, of men. They ran to the opposite 
extreme in Ohio and in the Eastern States. I blame not the 
Christians for opposing such doctrines; but I do blame the 
more intelligent among them, that the^ did not labor to allay 
those prejudices of the people by teaching them the truth, 
and not to cherish thexqi, as many of them did in their 
periodicals and public , preaching. Nor were they on^ 
blamable; some of the Bef ormers are equally worthy of 
blame, by rejecting the name Christian, as a family name, 
because the eld CSiristians had taken it before them. At 



rapklf, -204. 
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thii posterity wiU wonder, wboi th^ know that the sent!- 
meat wm pabliehed in one of our most popular periodieala^ 
[**] and bj one in the hij^&eet atanding among ns.^' ** 



Stone felt very keenly his rejection by some of 
the ''Christians,'' and the lack of confidence shown 
by many Disciples, but he held fast to his princi- 
ples. In defence of and in explanation of his views, 
he penned the following noble words : 

''It is not wonderful that the prejadicea of the old 
Chriatian Church should be great against na, and that they 
should so nnldndlj upbraid me espedallj, and my brethren 
in KentudEj, for uniting with the Beformers. But what 
else eould we do, the Bible being our directory f Should 
we command them to leaye the foundation on which we 
stood — ^the Bible alone — when they had come upon the samef 
By what authority could we command f Or should we have 
left this foundation to them and have built another f Or 
should we haire remained and fought with them for the sole 
possession f They held the name Christian as sacred aa we 
did, they were equally averse from making opinions the test 
of f ellowBhip, and equally solicitous for the salvation of 
souls. This union I view as the noblest act of my life. 

* < In the fall of 1834, I moved my family to Jacksonville, 
Illinois. Here I found two churches^— a .Christian and Be- 
formers ' church. They worshipped in separate places. I 
refused to unite with either until they united to-gether, and 
labored to effect it. It was effected. I never suffered myself 
to be so blinded by prejudice in favor of or against any 
that I could not see their excellencies or defects. I have 
seen wrongs in the Beformers, and in the old Christians, 



^^ The jrOlOTinlal HarMiv«r. 

» Rogers, SuniiaL T%0 <kms Sidge KetMng Hp«w, A^HoMog- 
nuphiff, 808, 804. 
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and in candor h»,ye protested against tlienu This has ex- 
posed me to the darts of both sides." ** 

Although nnion was not so easily brought about 
elsewhere as in Kentucky, thousands of ''Chris- 
tians" did join the Reformers. After referring to 
the union effected by Stone in Jacksonville, M. T. 
Morrill, the leading historian of the Christian Con- 
nection, made the following admission: 

''Then followed a wave of 'Campbellism' that swept the 
-Christiaas off their feet, and aggregated about eight thou- 
sand accessions to the Disciples. No Christian churches long 
survived in Tennessee, their cause was ruined in Kentucky 
and never has regained its former strength or prestige. Of 
the Southern Ohio Christians a majoritj of the preachers 
embraced Campbellism prior to 1837, and only about one 
thousand church m^nbers remained. A man named C. A. 
Eastman, traveling through Indiana about 1846, reported 
that, 'In many places they [the Christians] have amalga- 
mated with the Disciples, and are known only as the same 
people.' Several years later it was reported that -on Stone's 
account conferences of the Christians had been dissolved and 
churches disbanded, and the people had become amalgamated 
with the Disciples."** 

Since these two bodies — ^the Christians and the 
Disciples — ^both eidst now and are often confused,! 
it may be worth while to note briefly their points off 
resemblance and of difference, many of which were 
apparent at firsts all now. The main points of 
likeness are: 



'^Bogen, SamueL The Cans Ridff MeeHnff Hotue, AvtoHo^- 
nphv, 204. 

^HiHory «/ ths €fhH§tkm DmnomkuUion, 804. 
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1. Both acknowledge fhe term ''Christian." 

2. Both are opposed to a written creed. 

3. Both preach frequently in favor of Christian 
nnion. 

4. Both favor open commnnion I^ inviting to 
the Lord 's table all followers of Christ. 

5. Both have a congregational govsmment de- 
rived from Bible acts, and phrases. 

6. Both give great prominence to the importance 
of conforming to Bible doctrines and commands. 

7. Both receive into church fellowship those 
whom Christ has accepted without respect to what 
is usually termed "dogma."** 

Some of the main points of difference are : 
1. The Christians accept only the one name. 
The Disciples accept the name ''Church of Christ," 
or "Churches of Christ," "Christian," and "Dis- 
ciples of Christ." 

.2. The Christians have no written creed except 
iite Bible. The Disciples have a consensus of opin- 
. ion, and thus will not receive a member unless he is 
immersed for the remission of i^ins. Christians teach 
immersion, but they accept church members on pro- 
fession and character.** 

3. Christians acknowledge no leader but Jesus 
Christ. "But," says SummerbeU, 

''the Disciples are sapposed to accept Alexander Camp- 
beU as the foonder of their church; and because of this 



» SvxDmMrbeU, J. J. ThSf OkHttkmt mnd Di9eipU§, %, 8. 
-^Ihid^ 8-7. 
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fact are aometiinftB called 0ampbeUite8.['^ The Bieeiples an 
called Campbellitee in two senBes. In one eenae it ia onlj 
a njckname, and should not be aaed. In the other eeoae it 
18 correct, being deecriptiye of their theology, as being that 
of Alexander Campbell, who with great sneeeM taught the 
doctrine of^immerBion in water in order to remiMion of 

ffU 



4. Gliristiaxis do not laj partdcnlar stress upon 
certain doctrines, whereas the Disciples emphasize 
all those relating to the steps in salvation, and 
especially to the thirteen or more passages refer- 
ring to baptism.^* 

5. Christians interpret the Bible so as to extend 
fellowship to all desirous of being saved, whereas 
the Disciples by their insistence on certain things, 
as immersion, shut out many. SayB Whitaker, who 
is more bitter and less accurate than Summerbell: 

''The OampbeUites offer a platform on which even a 
majority of the GhristianB of the world can never hope to 
unite, for their distanctiye, doctrinal tests of fellowship are 
not, never have been, and certainly never will be, universally 



^ On tliaM pointi SuminwlMll and WliiUlwr an f olloired m miieli 
ms possible, Imt JustiM requireB • ■tatament for the oilier tide. A 
.ftriei Disdple will not acknowledge Alexander Campbell as the founder 
of his religion. In eommon with members of other ehnrehes, he win 
daim that Jesns Christ is the founder. Neither will a radieal Dis- 
ciple answer to the term "CampbelUte." He will attribnte the use ol 
such an expression either to ignorance or a deliberate attempt at in- 
sult. Ckmceming this pointy A. S. Haynes, in his Hitiofy of th0 Di^ 
iciplM of OhHH in JMnoio (page 22), wrote: "But this, to the Disci* 
pies of Christ, has always been an offensiTe nickname. Now it is no. 
longer in use except in some bade precincts where the trees grow tall 
and the brush thick, hence the light of inteUigence is slow In peo&o- 
trating." 

>• Summezbell, J. J. dHfCfans mnd Di9eipU§, 7. 

MJHd., 8-10. 
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aeeepted among tme Christiaiuiy and their door is bo narrow 
that the eoneeience of millionB of the best and biggest Chris- 
tians of all ages cannot be sqaeesed through it.'"" 

At this pointy the foUowing condusions may 
be stated. With the Christians the idea of union 
of all men nn^er Christ was predominant; hence 
commtmion and baptism were not stressed. More- 
oyer, this same union sentiment led to the gathering 
in of as many as possible, and the consequent 
emphasis (m preaching, revivals, and the mourners' 
bench. With the Disciples, exact conformity to 
primitive faith and doctrine was dominant. They 
believed in gathering in the good and casting away 
the bad; hence the emphasis was placed on teach- 
ing. The two elements working together formed a 
mighty force, but the evangelism of Stone's follow* 
ers and Walter Scott supplied the religious energy. 

During part of the period covered by this book, 
opposition and persecution were marked. Some- 
thing has already been stated in regard to the 
antagonism and persecution from Presbyterians and 
Baptists. More will now be given concerning the 
attitude of the latter as well as of other reli^ous 
bodies. Some of the mildest ways in which opposi- 
tion was shown were by the absolute refusal of re- 
ligious parties to allow Reformers to speak in their 



^Tiial JXtA^H^tiotiM &««wMn Ohgrit/^an» and OampheOites, 14. 
Sunmerbefll and Whitaker are careful to point out that the "Chris- 
tians" existed a quarter of a century before the Beformers separated 
from the Baptists, but both apparently- orerlook the fact that in spite 
of this, the "Ohristians" now number less than 125,000, whereas the 
Disciples number neatly 1«600,000. 
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churches, by detraction, and by misrepresentationfl. 
In the West, churches were repeatedly locked 
against them, and misrepresentationfl freely circu- 
lated.. This was especially pronounced after the 
Kentucky union. Thus, on one occasion when John 
Smith was announced to preach at the Forks near 
Lancaster, Kentucky, in May of 1833, the church 
was locked against him, and the report spread that 
he was in prison at Mt. Sterling for stealing forty 
hogs. Smith came to his appointment and spoke 
from a temporary stage prepared for the occasion. 
Urged to answer the charge, he began : 

' 'Friends and brethren, it has been asserted bj some 
highly respectable, and, of course, very reliable gentlemen, 
that I am now in the Mount Sterling jail for stealing forty 
shoats, and, consequoitly, that I am not expected to preach 
here to-day. Now, whatever may be tme about the hogs, 
of one thing you may rest assured: I am not in jail to-day. 
Of this fact, even my sectarian f rioids will be convinced 
before I leave. The Lord knows, brethren,, that in all my 
life, I have never looked on any place more like to jail 
than yonder lonesome house, with its cold, stony walls and 
iron bars. To my eyes, that building is more like a place 
for criminals than a home for peaceful and happy Chris- 
tians. 

''But I am glad to fbid. that my sectarian friends have 
become so morally nice as to condemn the stealing of a few 
hbgs; we may now hope that they will quit worse crimes. 
Whatever may be thought of stealing, I solemnly affirm that, 
bad as it is, it is not so mean a thing, nor so injurious to 
society, as the wanton slander of an honest reputation. 

"If a decent community ought to frown upon a thief 
that steals a few paltry hogs, perhaps to feed his hungry 
family, with what contempt should th^ spurn the wretch 
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that def amesy bj f alflehood, a preacher of the Gospel of 
JesuB Christ^— a father, too, of innocent children, who can 
leave them no other legacj than a pure and reputable life I 
Truly, 

'He that steals my purse, steals trash; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Bobs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.' ^"^ 

One of the accusers, sittmg near by, cried out: 
''It was not you; it was another Smith." He then 
went on to specify Thomas Smith, who, unknown to 
the man implicating him, was on the platform. 
John Smith turned to the new culprit, and said: 
''Brother Tom, I know it to be a city ordinance of 
Lexington, where you live, that no man shall suffer 
his hogs to run at large, or about the streets. If, 
then, you have those forty shoats, tell this gentle- 
man where you have hid them." Thereupon, the 
elder, somewhat irritated, replied, "I know nothing 
about his hogs." Smith once more addressed the 
stranger: "Sir, Thomas Smith, whom it api>ears 
you do not know, is now here on the stand with me ; 
but he sayB that he knows nothing about those hogs. 
However, he will be here in the neighborhood for 
some days yet, and you can take him up whenever 
you please." The accusers, who were near and 
whose names Smith now had, were dumb, and soon 
left the audience." 

A little later, at Mount Pleasant, the Baptists 
locked the church and placed a" guard on the horse 



» VmUams, J. A. Lif« of BlAet John SmU^ 418, 410. 
••JMd., 410, 420. 
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block and aver fhe rail f enoe. Smith preached frooi 
a gig lashed by its shafts to a wabiut tree, and the 
I>eople placed blankets and saddles on the grass for 
seats. Later on, in the same year, at the same place 
the Disciples prepared some rude benches, which 
were nsed one Saturday afternoon. They expected 
a happy meeting on the next day, but during the 
mght their benches were piled up and burned to 
ashes. Feeling ran high, but Smith now, without 
asking leave, stood ux>on the horse block and calmed 
the people by sa3ring: 

''Bad aa tldfl is, my brethren, Ghiistiaiui haye often fared 
much wone. Tour hefkdhes only have been bomt; but they 
were bound to the stake and burnt to death for the sake of 
JesuS and his Word. Let us be patient toward our enemies, 
who can do us no more harm; and let us be thankful to 
our heavenly Father, that matters are no worse than th^ 
are.''~ 

In the East, also, opposition was strong, though 
it was not carried so far as in the West. At New 
York, Alexander Campbell was refused the use of 
the' Baptist meeting houses. One of his warmest 
personal friends, Archibald McClay, denied him his 
church because ''he was not in full fellowship with 
the Baptists." At Philadelphia, he met with simi- 
lar treatmient. A Mr. Chambers, who with his 
Presbyterian congregation had rejected creeds some 
years before, expressed a wish that he occupy his 
pulpit, but possibly because of the Baptists his 
elders refused their consent. Consequently, Camp- 



>• WUUaaui, J. A. Lif0 of Bld^r John Bv^lth, 420^39. 
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bell spoke in a houBe courteonfilj offered bj the 
Uniyersalists.'* 

In a former ehapter, references were made to 
the resolutions of exclusion in connection with the 
numerical increase of the Reformers, but now a 
few actual individual cases will be considered and 
more instances of opposition given. Hayden men- 
tioned several. On the fourth Monday in June, 
1829, the Church of Christ in Sharon, Ohio, was 
formed. Seventeen came from the Baptists then, 
and more later. About thirty members were en- 
rolled in the new church on the first day. The 
Baptist Church followed a policy of non-intercourse. 
A resolution was passed excluding the wives of 
Benjamin Reno and James Morford because they^ 
had communed with the Disciples. The first, a 
deacon, rose and vainly protested against the act. 
Morford, deacon and clerk, refused to be a party 
to the proceeding. Both men withdrew from the 
Baptist Church and united with the Disciples." On 
August 7, 1829, the Church of Christ was organized 
at Perry, as the direct result of Baptist bigotry. 
David Parmly, a zealous Baptist, having heard of 
the Disciple revival at Mentor, went over from 
Perry to hear the preaching. He was pleased, and 
communed with the Reformers. News quickly 
reached Perry, and the matter was taken up at 
once. Parmly pleaded his right as a free man in 



"* Riduurdflon, B. UrnnoUn of Almamdtr Otmp'btn, JX,, 893. 
"HaydeiK, ▲. 8. BaHif Hittoty of DUcipUt in WstUm Bt w r v § , 
268. 
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Christ to hold fellowship with those who had also 
been ''buried by baptism into his death." This 
plea was denied, and a church meeting was called 
ta try him on the following charge of heresy, 
''Brother Parmly is charged with communing with 
the Campbellites, and believing in the doctrines of 
Alexander Campbell." Since no defence was al- 
lowed, he was immediately declared guilty.*' 

One other instance from Hayden must suffice — 
the origin of the church at Eagleville. The Baptist 
Church there had passed the following resolution: 

''Beeolved, That we do not fellowship the doctrmoe and 
sentiments published and advocated bj Alexander Campbell 
and his associates. Neither will we fellowship as members in 
our chnrch those who patronize or make a practice of reading 
his periodical publications, or those who are in any way 
trammeled witii his doctrines or his sentiments."*' 

Eben A. Mills, a devoted Bible student, a fine 
musician and clerk of the church, was tried for 
reading the Millennial Harbinger. He pleaded: 

1. His right as a Christian to "prove all things" 
by the Bible and to "Mid fast that which was 
good.'' 

2. His right as an American citizen to the free 
use of all things which injured no one, and re- 
strained no other person's privileges. 

The case was one of creed pure and simple. The 
church record reads: 



** Hayden, JL S. Baniif EUtory of DioeipUt in W a< f »m Bs9§r90, 
847. 

v/ML, 861. 
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^'Mwdli 2, 183S. It WM Hiea motiimed and seeonded 
thftt aa Bro. £. A. MUIb will not eonsent to abandoli the 
reading of lir. Oampbell's 'Millennial Harbinger,' wludi we 
tliink ia leading him from the gospel and the faith of the 
legolar Baptaate^ we withdraw from him the hand of f eQow- 
•hip. The Tote was then tried and carried bj a considerable 
majoritj. The office of elerk being now Taeant^ GomeiiiiB 
UdaU waa mianimonely choaen clerk.'"' ^ 

Sinee MULi and his wife were Yerj popular^ how- 
ever, Im effort was made in fheir behalf. A mild 
and respectful remonstranoe, signed by eighteen 
I)eople, was prepared and sent to the churchy bat 
every one who signed it was expelled. Nine people 
took the lead in this wholesale excommunication^ 
but their action was silently acquiesced in bj the 
others, some eighty in number, without approval or 
demur. Thus nine members excluded eighteen." 

In the case of the individual churches the action 
was, therefore, much the same as in the associa- 
tions. The Beaver Besolutions, previously referred 
to,** had been widely circulated.. The Franklin 
Association of Kentucky passed them without 
change. In June, 1830, Tate's Greek Association 
excluded the Reformers, passed the Beaver Besolu- 
tions, and added the following: 

'^9. That there is no special call to the ministiy. 

'^10. That the law given l^ Gk>d to Moses is 
abolished. 



'*Hajrd«i&, A. S. BaHif Bit/tory of IHfofplM *» Wt/Um RtmnH, 
852» 858. 

•/Md., 868. 

*> See pftCM 182, 188. 
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''11. That there ia no mysteiy in the Scrip- 
tares."" 

This association named six preachers who were 
accnsed of heresies. The rei>ort was bitter: ''We 
have seen associations thrown into commotion^ 
churches divided, neighbor made to sx>eak evil of 
neighbor, brother arrayed against brother, the 
father against the son, and the daughter against 
the mother."" Action was taken in this case by 
ten out of the twenty-six churches composing the 
association." The exclusion movement soon spread 
to Yirginik, where it was led by two of the most 
prominent Baptists of the time— Bobert Semple and 
Andrew Broaddus. After passing the Beaver Beso- 
Ixitions, the Appomattox Association, at its meeting 
in 1830, added the following : 

''1. Besolved, that it be recommended to all the 
churches composing this Association, to discounte- 
nance the writings of Alexander Campbell. 

''2. Besolved, etc., not to countenance the new 
translation of the New Testament. [**] 

''3. Besolved, etc., not to invite into their pulpit 
any minister who holds the sentiments in the Beaver 
anathema."" 



»0aiM, B. BUtory of fft# IMidtplM of OhHH, 162, 1«8. 

"/Wd., 168. 

» JWd., 168. 

** Baptistt, eontrary to fhe eocpeatotioii of some peoi^e, objeeted 
to Campbell's use of the word 'immerse" in place of "baptise," for 
in carrTing out this general idea he nsed "John the Immerser'* in- 
stead of "John the Baptist," thereby striking a blow at the name of 
the Baptist chnreh. 

" Oates, B. History of iho JHtcipUB of OhHH, 164. 
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Perhaiw the most inflnential action was taken 
by Dover Association, which included in its mem- 
bership the churches of Richmond and vicinity and 
such men as Semple and Broaddns.^ It drew up a 
long list of heresies which it passed in Deceiinber, 
1830. The meeting was called oat of the regular 
time, no notice being sent to Reformers, in order to 
begin action against persons in the association who 
had been preaching doctrines deemed hereticaL 
After passing the association, the resolutions were 
turned over to the churches. When they came be- 
fore Semple 's congregation, they were rejected, 
although Semple and Broaddus were both present. 
In 1832, the Dover Association withdrew fellowship 
from six ministers who had taken the name of 
Reformers." 

Naturally, because of their close connection and 
the internal strife entailed by separation, the Bap- 
tists were long bitter against the Disciples. Never- 
theless, A. H. Newman, their greatest historian, 
strove to be fair to Alexander Campbell, the man 
who more than any other was offensive to the 
Baptists and responsible for the division. Said 
Newman: 

'' Alexander Campbell was a man of fair education and 
of unbounded confidence in his resources and Ms tenets. He 
was possessed of a powerful personality and was one of the 
ablest debaters of his age. In the use of caricature and 
sarcasm he has rarely been surpassed. Throughout the 
regions that he chose for the propagation of his views the 



« GaiM, E. Bigtory of ths Ditcijaet of Ohritt, 166. 
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nuxnbeT of Baptist nmdsters who oould in any way approach 
him la argamentatiYe power or in ability to sway the mass 
of the people was very smalL ' ' " 



• • • 



Bitter opposition^ however, was not confined to 
the Presbyterians and Baptists alone^ It was shown 
by other religions bodies^ and especially by the 
Methodists. Peter Cartwright, one of the famous 
Methodist ministers of early days, was very radical 
against the Disciples, ''Christians," or ''New 
liights," which terms he nsed as fiQrnonymons. Thus 
h.e wrote: 

''Soon the Shaker priests came along, and off went 
McNemar, Dunlevy, and Huston into that foolish error. 
Marshall and others retraced their steps. B. W. Stone stuck 
U* his New lightism, and fought many bloodless battles, till 
he grew old and feeble, and the mighty Alexander Campbell, 
the great, arose and poured such floods of water about the 
old man's cranium, that he formed a union with this giant 
errorist, and Anally died, not much lamented out of the circle 
of a few friends. And this is the way with all the New 
Lights, in the government, morals, and discipline of the 
church. 

''This Christian, or New Idght Church, is a feeble and 
scattered people, though there are some good Christians 
among them. . . ."" 

Out in Illinois, Cartwright, after a very heavy 
rain, had this conversation with a "New Light" 
preacher named Boads. The circuit rider recorded 
. the exchange of words thus : 



•^ A History of ths Baptigt Ohurehes in the Vntted States, 489. 
^ Autobioifrafphy of Peter OaHwriffht, 82, 88. 
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** 'Good mornmg, Sir. 

'Qood morning/ lie lepliod. 

Said I, 'We have had^ a tiemendons rain.' 

'Tea, mi,* said he, 'the liord sent that zain to oonvinee 
you of your error.' . 

'Ah,' aaid I, 'what errorf' 

'Why, about baptism. The Lord sent this flood to ocm- 
▼inee you that much water was necessary.' 

'Very good, sir,' said I; 'and he in like manner sent 
this flood to '^nyince you of your error, ' 

'What error f said he. 

'Why,' said I, 'to show you that water comes by pour- 
ing and not by immersion.' "** 

Soon after this conversation, Boads moved away, 
whereupon Cartwright remarked, ''His New Light 
went out because there was 'no oil in the vesseL' * * ^ 
Other Methodist writers, besides Cartwright, were 
particularly irritated by the question of baptism. 
James Shaw, another one of their, ministers, writing 
in 1867, after treating the Boman Catholic, the 
Unitarian, and Universalist churches as unevangeli- 
cal, continued: 

" Swedenborgians, Tunkers, Shakers, Winebrennerians, 
Christians and GampbeUites form the completion of the 
minor unevangelical sects, most of whom are immendonists 
in their views of baptism. The largest of these sects is the 
last mfflitioned. They are the followers of the late Alexander 
Campbell, an Irishman by birth, a Presbyterian minister in 
his younger days, a Baptist after, and lastly the founder of 
a sect who are numerous in, the west. Mr. Campbell was a 
fine scholar, an eloquent controversialist, and a voluminous 
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writer. He died a year ago. His followers flret aflsnmed 
the name of Bef ormera, ihea JHatipleB, now ChristiaDSy and 
by others are known as Oampbellitee. Mr. Campbell and 
hia followers made an earnest attack on the leading doctrines 
and inatitations of the churehesi and in their stead offered 
to the people salvation through immortion. He ridieoled the 
necessity of a change of heart, or the profession of the 
forgiveness of sins in any other way than by baptism. So 
easy a form of religion soon took hold of the indifferent and 
tbe irreligions; the syston became popular, and thousands 
left the Baptist church, and some the Presbyterians and 
others to join it, so that the^ denomination is made up of 
nearly all kinds of isms — Unitarians, XJniversalists, and the 
apostates from other churches — the only bond of unity among 
theni being baptism for the remission of sins. This denomi- 
nation is feeling the outside pressure of the evangelical 
churches around them, and as a consequence, th^ are becom- 
ing more evangdical themselves. They are at present in a 
-transition state, and probably will, ere long, merge into the 
Baptist church from whence they came, or, being evangelized 
in spirit and doctrine become useful in society; otherwise 
they are destined to melt away. Whenever the piety and 
zeal of evangelical churches become low and lukewarm, 
then the unevangelical prosper; and as soon as the orthodox 
are revived and flourish, the others die and perish.''^ 

In a more bitter attack later on, Shaw wrote: 

''In and around this town [Niantic, apparently in the 
Decatur circuit] there was a large number of Cunpbellites, 
a sect to whom I referred in Chapter X, on the American 
churches. They viewed with jealousy the encroachments of 
the Methodists. As they are generally fond of controversy, 
and their preachers flippant prodaimers of the Qospet mi 
Water, their sermons are a strange medley of all sorts of 
stuff about BaXwOion by immersion. Their style— that of 
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ao auetioneeir, leBenring their wit and lailixig for o&er 
ehiirdhB0y and their pralsee for their own. Bible, vammaay 
Boeietiee, Sunday-sehooki, and eoUegesy reeeived their loudest 
demmciationa. Things the most sacred they ridieoled, and 
institutions the most solemn they reviled. The Sabbath they 
disregarded; the forgiveness of sins, a ^ange of heart, they 
laughed at, unless what was conneeted with immersion. The 
Divimty of Christ they did not generally believe in; the 
Personality and operation of the Holy Spirit they scoffed 
at. They were literally immersed infidels, having little of 
the form or power of godliness. Where evangelical churches 
were cold and lukewarm, these prospered; but when aHve 
and earnest, the Gampbellites sank to their coverts by the 
wsters."** 

In addition to doctrinal differ^ces and the 
numerical losses of other bodies, there were further 
reasons for opposition, especially of the ministers. 
Alexander Campbell was a radical iconoclast. At 
first he opposed a paid clergy, and his attacks on 
the salaried preachers were exceptionally bitter. 
At the close of his debate with Walker, Jnne 19, 
20, 1820, he said: 

''You have heard and patiently attended to this tedious 
debate. What are you now to dof I will answer this ques- 
tion for you: Gk> home and read your Bibles; examine the 
testimonies of those holy oracles; judge for yourselves, and 
be not implicit followers of the clergy. Amongst the clergy 
of different denominations, I charitably think, there are a 
few good men; but, as a body of men, they have taken away 
the key of knowledge from the people. And how, do you say. 
By teaching you to look to them for instruction as children 
to a father; by preventing you from judging for yourselves. 
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through an. impTessioiL that 70a are not competent to jndge 
for youraeWes. This is the prevailing opinion with many. 
... I do not say that all the clergy are doing so, bnt I am 
sore that a vast majority of them are doing so/' '^ 

When the Christian Baptist was f oanded, three 
years later, the attacks became much stronger. The 
articles on the Clergy*^ deservedly aroused intense 
opposition and served to explain, if not entirely 
justify, some of the bitter things said of the Be- 
formers. In the introduction, ''The Origin of the 
Christian Clergy, Splendid Meeting Houses, and 
Fixed Salaries, Exhibited from Ecclesiastical His- 
tory," Campbell repeated a statement made about 
seven years earlier, and gave his object thu£^: 

<< 'The present ^ popular exhibition of the Christian re- 
ligioii is a comppund of Judaism, heathen philosophy and 
Chnstiaxdty.' From this unhallowed commixture sprang all 
political ecclesiastical establishments, a distinct order of meqi 
called clergy or priests, magnificent edifices as places of 
worship, tithes or fixed salaries, religious festivals, holy 
places and times, the Christian circumcision, the Christian 
passover, the Christian Sabbaths, etc., etc. These things we 
hope to exhibit at full length in due time. ' ^ « ~' 

He concluded his first article as follows: 

''In the meantime, we conclude that one of those means 
used to exalt the clergy to dominion over the faith, over the 
conscience, and over the persons of men, by teaching the 
people to consider them as specially called and moved by the 



'^ RichardBon, R. Memoirt of Alexander Otunphett, II., 27. 
^Anffost 8, 1828; October 6, 1828; NoYember 8, 1828; Deoem- 
{b«r 1, 1828; January 6, 1824; rebruaxy 2, 1824. 
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H0I7 Spiiity and Mnt to aMimie the office of anibufladon 
of Ghiirt, or minutefB of the Chzistiaa rdigion, is a ■eheme 
imwvnuited hy God, founded on pride, ignonaoe^ ambituni, 
and impiety; and ae eaehy^iight to be oj^oaed and expoaed 
by all them thai lore our Lord Jeaoa Christ in aineeri)^/' * 

In the second article^ he declared: 

'^The syatcpia of what ia called 'church goTemment^' 
T;hich the reepective aecta have adopted, though diifering in 
many respects, all agree in this, that ^omsoever they will, 
they kill; and whomsoever they will, they save alive — not 
their bodies we mean, but their reputation for 'piety and 
orthodoxy.' Few of those confedoutions, now-a-days,. even 
of those who propose authoritatively to determine mattoa 
of faith, cases of conscience and rules of practice^ literally 
kill those v^om th^ condemn to suifer the vengeance of 
their censures. But there is a species of robbery which is 
worse than taking a man's property; and there is a speeiea 
of murder worse than taking a man's life; and of both of 
these ecclesiastical courts are, even in this age, often 
guilty. . . ."« 

In the third number, Campbell comi>ared fhe 
holy alliance of kings and the holy alliance of 
clergy: "But in fact the analogy appears perfect 
in eyery instance; the allied monarchs and the 
iJlied clergy resemble a monstrous production of 
nature which we once saw, two bodies united, and 
but one soul.'*^ 



«• The Ohriatian BapUat, October 6, 1828. 
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One of the most eattiiig and sarcastic of these 
articles was the fourth. In a very bitter yein, 
Campbdl spoke of the educated clergy: 

''A dergTinaiiy thus qualifed, can deliver a very popolur 
and orthodox sermon without any grace; as easily as a 
lawyer ean plead the eaoee of his client without grace. If 
a lawyer can be so much interested in the cause of his dient 
as to be warmly doquent; if his soul can be so moved by 
sympathy, as it often is, even to seek relief in copious tears, 
without, the influence of grace or supernatural aid, why may 
not a clergyman be elevated to the same-degree or to a 
higher degree of seal, of warmth, of sympathy, of deep 
distress, in his pathetic addresses from the pulpitf Again, 
if one 80 well 'versed in theology, as to be able to compre- 
hend, in one view, all the divinities, from the crocodiles, the 
gods of Egypt, up to Olympic Jove, or the venerable Saturn, 
as any clergyman from his youthful studies is; if a com- 
petent acquaintance with the sublimities of natural religion, 
and with the philosophical mysteries of scholastic divinity, 
cannot be eloquent, animated, and orthodox without grace, 
he must indeed be as stupid as an ass.^^^ 

In the same issue, the editor attacked the char- 
acter of the dei^ and their greed for money: 

' ' The most fa^rable opinion which we could form of the 
regular clergy, is, that if there be, say, for 'the sake of 
precision, five thousand of them in the United Stateis, five 
thousand carpenters, and five thousand doctors; there is an 
equal number of Christian carpenters, of Christian doctors, 
or any other trade, proportionately, according to their aggre- 
gate number, as there is of Christian clergy. If we err 
in this opinion, our error is on the side of charity for the 
dergy. For we conceive it would be much easier to prove 
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from the bible and from reaflon, tliat in five thousand ear- 
penten, masoxiB, tailors, fanners, there is a larger proportion, 
in each, of members of the- kingdom of God, than in the 
same number of regularly educated ministers.'"* 

In concluding this exceptionally bitter article^ 
Campbell wrote: 

''But, to resume the young clergyman where we left him, 
working by the day as a licentiate; he preaches, he travels, 
he explores 'vacant churches,' he receives his per diem, his 
daily compensation. lake a young gentleman in quest of a 
wife, who visits the 'vacant' ladies; forms an acquaintance 
with the most charming, the best accomplished, until he finds 
one to whom he can give his heart and hand; the nuptial 
engagements are formed, and the ceremonies of marriage are 
completed; he settles down into domestic life and builds up 
his house. So the young priest, in quest of a 'vacant 
church,' forms as extensive an acquaintance as possible with 
all the unmarried establishments of this character, pays court 
to the most charming, •. e., the most opulent and honorable, 
if he be a young gentleman of high standing, until he find 
one that answers his expectations. A 'call' is presented 
and accepted. His reverend seniors come to the celebration 
of his nuptials — ^with holy iiands they consecrate him — he 
vows to be a faithful teacher of the doctrines of the sect, 
a loving pastor of the flock, a^d they vow to be to him a 
faithful congregation, to support him according to promise, 
to love him for the work's sake, and to be obedient to his 
authority until God separate them — ^by death — ^no, but until 
he gets another and a louder call from some 'vacant church' 
who falls in love with l^m, and for whom he is known to 
possess feelings incompatible with his present married state. 
Thus he is consecrated a priest for life or good bdiavior, 
and then he sets about building up his catiSe and interest 
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^hich is eyer afterwards represented sad Tiewed as the cause 
and interest of Christ." *" 

In the fifth article the editor asserted with great 
vigor that money was the bond of union and the 
rock upon which popular churches were built: 

''Mone^y I think, nmy be considered not merely as the 
bond of union in popular establishments, but it is really 
the rock on which the popular churches are built. Before 
church union as proposed, the * grand point to ascertain is, 
lire we able to support a church f Before we give a call, let 
us see, says the prudent saint, what we can 'make up.^ A 
meeting is called — the question is put, 'How much will you 
givef ' It goes round. Each nuin writes his name or makes 
his mark. A handsome sum is subscribed. A petition is 
Bometimes presented to the legislature for an act of incor- 
poration to confirm their union and to empower them to 
raise by the civil law, or the arm of power, the stipulated 
sum. All is now secure. The church is founded upon this 
rock. It goes into operation. The parson comes. Their 
social prayers, praises, sacraments and fasts conmience; 
everything is put into requisition. But what was the primum 
mohilef What the moving cause f Money. As proof of 
this, let the congregation decrease by emigration or death; 
the money fails; the parson takes a missionary tour; he 
obtains a louder call ; he removes. Money failed is the cause ; 
and Vhen this current freezes, social prayers, praises, 'sacra- 
ments,' sermons and congregational fasts all cease. Money, 
the foundation, is destroyed, and down comes the superstruc- 
ture raised upon it. Header, is not this factf And dare you 
say that money is not the basis of the modem religious 
establishments f It begins with money, and it ends when 
money fails. Money buys JBsop's fables for the destined 
priest; money consecrates him to of&ce, and a monied con- 
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tnet unites him and his parish. The Church of Jesos 
is founded upon another basis, nourished hj other meam. Is 
not dissolved by such causes, and will survive all the minee 
of PerU| all the gold of Ophir. The modem clergy say they 
do not preach for money. Very well; let the people pay them 
nonoi and they will have as much of their preaching still. 
Besides^ there will be no suspieion of their veradty.'" 

Campbell '8 eomi>ari8oii of the clergy to the 
Jewish leaders whom Christ so bitterly denounced, 
as in the twenty-third chapter of Maiihew, was 
particularly 



'^Against ^^lom did the holy prophets of the Jews, the 
Savior of the world and his apostles inveigh with the utmost 
severity? 

''Ans. The popular clergy. Never were any things 
spoken by the Saviour of the world, or by the holy apostles 
with so much severity as their reproofs of, as their denuncia- 
tions against, the popular clergy. 

''Who were the popular clergy in those daysf 

''Ans. Those who pleased the people, taught for hire 
and established themselves into an order, dirtinet from the 
people. 

''Who are the popular dergy nowf 

"Ans. Those who are trained for the predse purpose 
of teaching religion as their calling, please the mass of the 
people, establish themselves into a distinct order, from which 
th^ exclude all who are not so trained, for hire> affect 
to be the only legitimate interpre t ers of revelation.'"' 

Probably the most stinging and virulent of all 
Campbell's articles was the so-called '^ Third Epistle 
of Peter, to the Preachers and Rulers of Congrega- 

■Tlw akri9tkm BoplM, VobroMj 2, 1824. 
■IMd., NKnUHT a, 1834. 
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tioBs— A Looking Glass for the Glerg7." This 
ironical epistle was divided into four chapters: 
The Style and Manner of Living, Choosing of Min- 
isters, Performance of Preaching, and The Glei^'s 
Reward. Since the. latter chapter is typical, and in 
a way sonunarizes what had gone before in his 
writings, it will be quoted entire: 

<< 'In all 7<nir gettingB' get num^t Now, therefore^ 
wlken yon go forth on your ministorial journey, go where 
there are diver and gold, and where each man will pay 
according to his meatfOre. For verily I say you must get 
your reward. 

"€k> yon not forth as those that have been sent, 'with- 
out two coats, without gold or silver, or brass in their 
purses; without scrip for their journey, or shoes or staves;' 
but go you forth in the good things of this world. 

''And ^en you shaU hear of a church that is vacant 
and has no one to preach therein, then be that a caU to you, 
and be you mindful of the call, and take you charge of the 
flock thereof and of the fleece thereof, even of the golden 
fleece. 

"And when you shall have fleeced your flock and shaU know 
of another edU, and if the flock be greater, then greater be 
also to you the calL Then shall you leave your old flock, 
-and of the new flock shaU you take the charge. 

"Those who have 'freely received' let them 'fredy give,' 
and let not men have your words 'without money nor with- 
out price,' but bargain you for hundreds and bargain for 
thousands, even for thousands of silver and gold shall you 
bargain. 

"And over and above the price for which you hptve sold 
your service, take you also gifts, and be you mindful to 
refnse none, saying, 'Lol I have enough,' but receive gifts 
from them that go in chariots, and from them that feed 
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flocks, and from them that earn their morsel by the sweat 
of their brow. 

"Tea, take you gifts of all, and take them in gold and 
in silvcyr, and in bread; in wine and in oil; in raiment and 
in fine linen. 

"And the more that the people give yoa the more they 
will honor 70a; for they dhaU believe that 'in giving to you 
they are giving to the Lord;' for behold their sight shall be 
taken from them, and they shall be as blind as bats, ax&d 
< shall know not ^diat they do.' 

''And you shall wax richer and richer, and grow greater 
and greater, and you shall be lifted up in your own sights 
and exalted in the eyes of the moltitade; a|id lucre shall be 
no longer fllthy in your sight. And verily you have your 
reward. 

"In doing these things yon shall never faiL And may 
abundance of gold and silver and banknotes, and com, and 
wool, and flax, and spirits, and wine, and land be multiplied 
to you, both now and h^eafter. Amen.'"* 

From the aboye qnotations it will be seen thtit 
such terms as ''scrap doctors" aad ''textuary di- 
vines?' which Campbell often applied to ministers 
were rather mild. ^ By intimation, he said that 
Christians would not accept honoraiy titles. He 
wrote: 

"In some eastern papers 'the Bev. Spencer H. Cone, a 
Baptist clergyman,', was reported as recently dubbed DJ). 
But this was a mistake. It was the. Bev. Samuel H. Cox, 
who was dubbed and refused the honor. We are sorry to 
observe a hankering after titles amongst some' baptists, every 
way incompatible with their profession; and to see, the re- 
marks lately made in the 'Columbia Star' censuring Mr.* 
Cox for declining the honor. Those who deserve honorary 
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titleB are the least coYetoua of them. We have not met with 
any baptist bishop who is more worthy of a title of honor, 
it sach these doable D 's be. esteemed, than Robert B. JSemple 
01 Virginia; and when the degree was conferred on him, he, 
like a Christian, declined it/'" 

The Westerners also, as might be expected, were 
bitter against titles, and opposed their nse longer 
than Campbell did. Thus, on one occasion, when 
the eccentric John Smith, familiarly known as 
''Baccoon John Smith," was asked if he was not 
embarrassed when he spoke before an audience of 
lawyers and judges in the courthouse at Sparta, 
ne replied: ''Not in the least, for I have learned 
tnat judges and lawyers, so far as the Bible is con- 
cerned, are the most ignorant class of people in 
cne world — except Doctors of Divinity.^"* 

These bitter attacks on the clergy aroused the 
greatest opposition, but other things played an im- 
portant part. In the early days, Campbell was 
opposed ^ Bible, tract, and missionary societies, 
Sunday-schools, and associations. He regarded the 
first four as ''milking-schemes." He intimated that 
their object was to impoyerish the many and enrich 
the few, and that their purpose was speculation and 
peculation. He feared that the Sunday-school would 
bring a national creed and a national church estab- 
lishment. Much of .this opposition was undoubtedly 
due to his poor opinion of the clergy, but the belief 
that these oi^anizations were perverted to sectarian 
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purposes also influenced hiin. Biehardson, Camp- 
bell's son-in-laWy wrote: / 

<<In Snndaj-flelioolB the clfmomiTMitioTiRl eateehism waa 
thfia diligentlj tanght, aad the effort was made to imbua 
the mindB of the <^ildren with partuan theology. Mission- 
ary societies then labored to propagate the tenets of the 
party to which each belonged, and even Bible societies seemed 
t<> him to be made a means of creating offices and salaries 
for a few clerical managers, who exercised entire controL" " 

With regard to associations^ Campbell wrote: 

"The power of an association is dedared in fact to be 
inferior to the power of a single congregation. The asso- 
ciation is not even a co-ordinate with, but snbordinate to, 
a single congregation. Except as a meeting for mntoal 
intelligence, exhortation, and comfort, they have nothing to 
do which cannot be undone by a single congregation. If 
then they attempt to imitate the ecclesiastic courts of other 
denominations, they become more awkward than thiB ass 
covered with the skin of the lion. They appear like a lion, 
but bray like an ass. . . ."" 

A little more detail should be giveu to Camp- 
bell's early attitude towards missions. At first he 
believed that the attempt to conyert the heathen hy 
means of modem missionaries was unauthorized and 
hopeless. He thought that the migration of an ideal 
church of blameless, zealous Christians to a heathen 
land would accomplish much more good than .the 
sending of missionaries. After describing this ideal 
church, he added : 
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"If, in the present daj, and amongBt all thoee ^o talk 
80 much of a missioxuuy spirit^ there could be found such 
a society, thou^ it were composed of but twenty, willing 
to emigrate to some heathen land, where they would support 
themselves like the natives, wear the same garb, adopt the 
country as their own, and profess nothing like a missionary 
project; should such a society sit down and hold forth in 
word and deed the saving truth, not deriding the gods, not 
the religion of the natives, but allowing their own works 
and example to speak for their religion, and practicing as 
above hinted; we are persuaded that, in process of time, 
a more solid foundation for the conversion of the natives 
would be laid, and more actual success resulting, than from 
all the missionaries employed for twenty-five years. Such 
a course would have some warrant from scripture; but the 
present has proved itself to be all human."* 

A little later Campbell answered the following 
queries : 

''Did Qpd ever oaU a man to any work for whidi he was 
not fuUy qualified, and in the performance of which he was 
npt successfulf 

''Ans. Ko, if we eocoept the modem preachers at home, 
and those called missionaries abroad. They say they are 
speciaXly called, but neither their qualifications nor their 
success warrant the belief of these professions. With an 
open bible in my hand, I must say that Gk>d xiever called a 
man to any work for which he was not fully qualified, and 
in tiie performance of which he was not successful. 

''If you believed yourself specially called by Gk>d tq 
preach the gospel to the Birmans, what would you dof 

"Ana. 'I would not ask the leave of any Board of 
liissionsy nor their support, but, confiding in the power and 
faithfulness of him that called me, I would, without con- 
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f erring with flesh and blood, depart, and look to Heaven 
for every provision, protection, and support, by land and 
sea, neeeesary for safe oondnct thither, and also for sncceee 
when I arrived. If I oonld not thus aet, I could not belieive 
myself called, nor espect success in the undertaking. This, 
reasons requires. But mthusiasm, superstition, or eovetous- 
ness would prompt one to apply ^ flesh and blood for pat- 
ronage and support, and at the same time to profess to be 
called by Gh>d and rely upon him for protection and sne- 



All of the radical statements quoted were made 
early in Campbell's life. He changed front on 
many of these questions, and decidedly modified his 
later utterances. Thus, *with the organization of 
the American Christian Missionary Society, he was 
elected its first president and served in that capac- 
ity for about fourteen years." He donated his 
share of the proceeds arising from the publication 
of the Purcell-Campbell Debate, 1836, to the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Bible Society and to the American 
Bible Society in equal portions. Early in 1838, the 
copyright of six cents per copy, had already 
brought in $800." The proceeds of the Rice-Camp- 
bell Debate, 1843, went the same way." Again, in 
1864, he showed his changed views by giving the 
copyright of his hymn book to the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society." Campbell's writings, 
moreover, began to show his changed views. The 



^ The XJhrittiain BaptiH, March 1, 1824. 

*^The MQUnnial Harbinger, 11., 413. 

"■Richardson, R. Menwirt of AUvander Oampiett, II., 488. 

"JMd:, II., 608. 

•^MiUmmUa EarWnffer, U,, 415. 
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^ Millennidl Harbinger evinced a growing desLre for 
conciliation — ^f or constmctiye work in place of de- 
stmctilre. Extracts quoted from the yariooB pref- 
aces in the MiUennial Harbinger Abridged reyealed 
the milder spirit of the editor. Thus a sentence 
from the preface in 1841 reads: 

''In the present Yohune aome points daim <mr speeial 
attention: sadi as, the necessity of a more eoneiHatory spirit 
towards the more evangelical professors— -the necessitj and 
practicability of the enjoyment of larger measores of spir- 
itual inflnence — edacation in all its brandies, domestiey 
scholastic, and ecdesiastic.''* 

Growing liberality in Campbell's yiews natoraJlj 
led to more moderate dealiags on the part of his 
opp<ments. Thus, about 1850, he noted a great 
change in the attitude and deportment of religious 
parties toward him.** 



^MUUwnial EarWnff^r, I., XXIX. 
••/Md:., II.. 418. 
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VII 

TEACHINGS AND PRACTICES OF THE 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 



AT this time it seema advisable to consider more 
carefnllj, tfaongh rather briefly, the teachings 
and practices of the Disciples of Christ. Th^ 
differ from most church members in that tfa^ will 
not take a set of articles as a binding creed. Th^ 
do not object to publishing what th^ understand, 
to be the teaching of the Bible on subjects of faith 
.or duty, but they do object to nialring such articles 
conditions of fellowship. Alexander Campbell^ in 
the Millennidl Harbinger for 1846/ published eight 
propositions as embodying his theological beliefs, 
and Isaac Errett, in Our Posiiion^ f^t forth thir- 
teen items of evangelical belief. Nevertheless, the 
only creed acceptable to all Disciples of Christ is 
that stated by Campbell in the preface to the second ' 
edition of his Chrisiicm ' System: **We take the 
Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible, 
as the foundation of Christian union and com- 
munion." B. B. Tyler, one of the leading histo^, 
rians of the movement, wrote: ''The Disciples main- 
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taisL that the original creed of Chriatiaziity eontained 
bat a single artdeley nameij, 'Jettia ia the Christ, 
the S<m of the living God,' and that all doctrinal 
tests bat this most be abandoned.''* He listed tbe 
following objections to creeds as conditions of 
fellowship : 

1. Th^ are withoat divine aathoritj. 
' 2. Th^ have often worked to cast oat the good, 
the intelligent, the pore, and to retain those of con- 
trary eharacteristies. 

3. AathoritatiYe creeds have osoaUy been pro* 
scriptive and overbearing. 

4. Their general tendency has been to 'dethrone 
the Prophet, Priest, and King ordained of Gk>d to 
teach, to make intercession, and to rale over the 
children of men." 

5. Creeds seem to be prohibited by Bible pre- 
cepts— 2 Timothy 1: 13, Jude 3, 2 ThessaUmians 2: 
15, MaUhew 17 : 5, and ColostiwM 1 : 18. 

6. The first two hondred years of Christianity, 
when only the Bible was oiswd as an aathority, were 
the best 

7. Creeds often caose divisions. 

8. Th^ prejodice the mind against Bible teach- 
ings, and since th^ are abstract and prepared by 
trained Ihinkcdrs, th^ are not readily onderstood 
by children and the ontrained. 

9. Creeds are anfavorable to a large develop- 
ment of genoinf spiritaality. 



»ffif«Ofy of tU Di9elpU9 of Ohriot, 107. MaUhow 16:.16 qvoto^. 
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10. Withoat intending to do so, perhaps, '^thej 
aasnme to be plainer and more intelligible in their 
statements of trath than the Bible." 

11. Human creeds have always been hostile to 
reformation by their tendency to expel pious and 
learned ministers bf religion. 

12. Creeds are absolutely superfluous with re- 
gard to detecting error. 

13. They are formidable obstacles iu the way 
of realizing Christ's prayer for union as recorded 
in Jokn 17.* 

Alexander Campbell wrote bitterly against 
creeds under the Parable of the Iron Bedstead. He 
began: 

''In the days of the Abeedarian Popes it was deereed 
that a good Ofarutiaii jost meamired three feet, and for the 
peace and happiness of the ehnreh it was ordained that an* 
iron bedstead, with a wheel at one end and a knife at the 
other should be placed at the threshold of the church, on 
which the Christians should all be laid. This bedstead was 
jtist three feet in the casement on the ezactest French scales. 
Every Christian, in those days, was laid on this bedstead; 
if less than the standard, the wheel and a rope was applied to 
him to stretch him to it; if he was too tall, the knife-was 
applied to his extremities. In this way they kept the good 
Christians, for nearly a thousand years, all of one stature. 
Those to whom the knife or the wheel were applied either died 
in the preparation, or were brought to the saving standard.'" 

Campbell then went (m to say that Lruther used 
a four-foot standard, that Calvin added six inches, 



«Tyter, B. B. UitAwr^ of iU DiteipUt of Cfkrid, lOO-lie. 
■The Ohriktwn Baptitt, October 2, 1826^ 
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that the Independents made the standard five feet, 
and that the Baptists added six more inches. He 
continned: 

''It is now expected that six inches will be humanely 
added; bnt this will only be following up an evil precedent; 
for experience has proyed, that as soon as the iron bedstead 
is lengthened, the people will grow apace, and it .will be 
found too short even when extended to six feet. Why not, 
then, dispense with this piece of popish furniture in the 
ehnrdi, and allow Christians of every stature to meet at the 
same fireside and eat at the same tablef The parable is 
just, and the interpretation thereof etmj and sure.''* 

He conduded the artide as fdlows: 

''Suppose, tl^en, that a number of churches should agree 
to throw aside the iron bedstead, and take the bo<A in one 
chapter/ and call it their Creed and Book of Discipline. 
"What thenf Oh! says Puritanus, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, etc ete. do this. Stop, my friend, not one 
of them dare trust themselves upon this bottom; they all 
have their creeds and disciplines to keep them from sinking. 
What then if an experiment should be made, and a fair 
trial of the adequacy of the IMvine Book should be given; 
and whenever it fails of the promised end, let any other 
devke be tried. But among all the experiments of this age 
and country, it is nowhere recorded that such a trial has 
been made and failed. I am aware of all that can be said on 
the mother nde, and still I assert tiiat no such an experiment 
and result are on record. And, moreover, I do not think it 
iff likely that it shall ever be proved by actual experiment 
that the New Teetament, without a creed, is insufficient to 
p r o s e r vo the unity, peace, and purity of any one congrega: 
tion, or of those of any given district. But above all, let us 
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ha^e no mora ixoa bedftMd% wikh or wHhoiit iHioeis or 

This qnestign of ereed was also diseaasod in flie 
West Two men were debating the sabject at Dry 
Bun, Kentucky. One, a Calvinistic Baptist^ main- 
tained that his Confesmon of Faith was a better 
bond of nnion among Christians than the Bible 
alone. His anti-creed opponent wais so sore of his 
position that he proposed to submit the qnesti<m to 
a Frenchman who had listened to the entire debate. 
The judge, mslring each disputant take into his 
hand the creed which he had defended, asked of the 
man with the New Testament who had made his 
creed. 

''Jesus Christ," was the answer. 

Turning to the other, he said: ''And who, my 
friend, made yours!" 

"It was adopted in the city of Philadelphia, in 
the year 1742," came the reply. 

The Frenchman continued: "Very well, then, 
gentlemen, that is enough. If yon follow your 
creed, Mr. Christian, when you die, it will take you 
to Jesus Christ. Follow yours, Mr. Baptist, and 
when you die, you will go to Philadelphia.^^ ^ 

The plan of saltation as accepted by the Dis* 
ciples now, although first proclaimed by Walter 
Scott, may be. stated in the words of Alexander 
Campbell: 



TThe 0hri9tlmm Bti^tSH, October 2, 1826. 
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''In the natiml order of the enaigcHeal eoonomy, the 
items stand tlnis; — 1. Faith; 2. Beformation [Bepentanee] ; 
3. Immendon; 4. Beminian of ama; 5. Holy Spirit; and 6. 
Eternal Tate. We do not teaeh that one of these preoedes 
the other, as cause and effeet; but' they are all naturally 
eonneeted, and all, in this order, embraoed jn the glad tidings 
of salvation. In the apostolic age these items were presented 
in this order/" 

The coadtttdCHi of Bobert Bichardson's artiele on 
faith in the MtUennidl Hariinger gave the gener* 
allj accepted definition: 

''It is the cordial belief of this lore of Qod, thus mani- 
fested in the life, death, resorreetion and glorification of 
Christ, which reconciles man to €k>d, which oYorwhelms the 
soul in penitence and contrition for its offences, and, through 
the influence of. the Holy Spirit, produces an entire renovar 
tion of heart and reformation of charaeter. In brief, it is 
Christ himself who is thus ihade to us ''wisdom'' and 
"righteousness,'' "sanctijllcation and redemption."* 

Faith, to Alexander Campbell^ was the simple 
belief of testimony.*^ This teaching, as well as his 
ideas on xepentance, received general acceptance 
among the Disciples. Campbell wrote, concerning 
the latter: 

"Bepentance is an effeet of faith: for idio that beUeres 
not that God exists can have 'r^>entance towards Gk>d'f 
Bepentance is sorrow for sins committed; but it is more. 
It is a resolution to forsake them; but it is more. It is 
actual 'ceasing to do evil and learning to do weU.' This 



•The OAfiiMon BsfiKfC, OetolMr 6, 1828. 
'•The UiOmknUl Barbk^m' Abridge, 11^ 841. 
^ OtaatfbtIB, A. ffk# OhHtUmn Bfttmm^ 58. 
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is ^repentaiiee unto life^' or wbai is truly called reformaUotL, 
Such 11 the foree of the eonunaad, 'Repent^ every one of 
yon.' It i« not merely, Be sorry for what yon haTe done' 
wrong; nor is it^ Beeolve to do better; nor even try to amend 
your ways; but it ia a4stoal amendment of life from the- 
views and the motiTes whieh the gospel of Christ exhibits. 
Gospel repentance is the ofEspring of gospel light and gospel 
motiTOy and therefore, it is the effect, and not the causey of 
belief of the testimony of Qod.'"' 

XmineTsion as the only Scriptural form of bap-r 
tism is still one of the distingnishiTig tenets of ther 
Disciples of Christ, and by them it is inseparably 
connected with the remission of sins. The impor-^ 
tance Alexander Campbell attached to this sabject 
was thns brought ont in his debate with W. L. 
MacCalla: 

''I will first merely refer to the orades of God which 
shew, that baptism is an ordinance of the greatest impor- 
tance, and of momentous significance. Nevet was there aa 
ordinance of so great import or design. — It is to be but tmoe 
administered. We are to pray often, pniise often, show 
forth the Lord's death often, commemorate; his resorrectiozi 
e^ery week, but we are to be baptized bat once. Its great 
significance may be seen from the following testimoniess 
The Lord saith, 'He that believeth and is baptised shall be 
saved.' ["] He does not say, he that believeth, and keeps 
my commands, shall be saved: but he saith he that beUeveth 
and is baptised shall be saved. He placeth baptism on the 
right hand of faith. Again he tells Nicodamns, that 'except 
a man be bom of water and of the spirit, ha cannot enter 
the kingdom of God.' X*^] Peter on the day of Pentecost 
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plaoes baptaam in tlie same exalted plaee. 'Bepent^' saji he, 
'and he haptut^d every <«e of 70a For the rm nM om 0/ 
wu.' [»] Ananias saith to Paul, 'Arise and he hapUeed 
and Wadi Awaj your sins, ealling upon the name of the 
Lord.' [**] Panl saith of the Corinthians, 'Ye were onee 
f omica^orsy idolatorsy adultersrs, effeminate, thieves, eoyetons, 
drunkards, rioters, extortioners, but je were Washed in the 
name of the Lord Jesus,' [^] doabtless referring to their 
baptism. He tells Titos, God our Sanoor eaved us by the 
washing of Begeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit — 
See again its dignifled importanee. Peter ihiishes the grand 
eiimax, in praise of baptismr-^ Bi^ptism doth also now save 
us, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.' [**] 
J have thus, in the naked import of these testimcmies, shown, 
that it ia of vast impart, of glorious design. ...'"* 

£a ml^odncing some essi^ osi baptianL in the 
Chrirtian Baptist, the editor began: 

''Immersion in water into the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, the fruit of faith in the subject, is the 
most singular institution that ever appeared in the worid. 
Although very common in practice, and trite in theory, 
although the subject of a good many volumes, and of many 
a conversation, it appears to me that this institntioa of 
divine origin, so singular in its nature, and so grand and 
significant in its design, is understood by comparatively very 
few. In my debate with Hr. MaeCalla ih Kentucky, • 1823, 
on this topic, I contended that it was a divine institution 
designed for putting the legitimate subject of it in actual 
possession of the remission of his sons — That to every believ- 
ing subject it did formally, and in fact, convey to him the 
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fmgjtnaMBm of liai. It w^m wtthi mnieb hemtaAaaa X p^ 
•ented this 'Hefir of ihe nbj^et at that tijne, beeanae of ita 
perfeet noreltj. I waa than aaaozed of ita eertainty. But 
haying thonglii atill more doaely upon the anbjeet, and hav- 
tag bean neeeaaarily eaUed to eooaider it maze fivlly aa an 
oaamilial part of the Gliziafeian zeUglQi^ I am atiU better pra^ 
pared to develope ita import^ and to eataUiah ita utititj and 
Tahie in the Christian religion. I beg leave to eaU the 
attention of the reader to it under the idea of the Bath ot 
regeueration. * * ** . 

One further quotatiGn from Campbell must 
soffice: 

• 

^'Baptiam is, then, designed to introduce the sabjeet of 
it into the partioipaticm of the bleaainga of the death and 
reaiurreetion of Chriat, who 'died for our aina,' and 'roee 
again for oar justification.' But it haa no abstract effiea^. 
Without previous faith in the blood of Ghrist, and deep and 
unfeigned repentance before God, neither immenrion in water, 
nor any other action, can aecure to us the blessinga of peace 
and pardon. It can merit nothing. Still to the beliefving^ 
I>enitent it ia the metms of reeeivix^ a formal, distinet, and 
specific absolution, or relieif from g^t. Therefore, none but 
those who have first bdieved the testimony of God and have 
repented of their ains, and that have been intelligently 
immersed into his death, have the full and ezpUat testimony 
of Qod, assuring them of pardon. To such only aa are truly 
penitent, dare we aay, 'Ariae and be baptised, and waah 
away your sSus, calling upon the naiaie of the Lord,' ["^l 
and to such only can we aay with aasurance, 'You are 
waahed, you are justified, yon are sanctified in the name of 
the Lord Jesna^ and by the l^^kiiit of God.' " * 
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Campbell and other early leaders deolared, as 
previously stated, and present leaders among the 
Disciples insist that immersion is the only Scrip- 
tural baptism. Th^ refer to Christ's joom^ of 
seventy miles to .demand baptism at the hands of 
John the Baptist, to his going down into the water, 
and to his coming up out of the water* ^^Why," 
th^ ask, "did John take Christ down into the water 
if he merely wanted to sprinkle a little water on his 
headt" Then they point out that John was baptiz- 
ing at Enon near to Salim because there was miicA 
water there.*^ Again, they refer to Jesus' words to 
NicodemuSy ''Except a man be bom of water and 
the Spirit he cannot enter the kingdom of God.'- * 
Th^ emphasize the fact that Philip and the Ethi- 
opian eunuch, like John the Baptist and Christ, 
went down into the water and came up out of the 
water.* They contend that only baptism repre- 
sents a burial: ''We were buried with him there- 
fore through baptism unto death that like as Christ 
rose from the dead through the glory of the Father, 
so also we shall rise to walk in newness of life.'"' 
They maintAin that aU other so eaUed forms of bap- 
tism are condemned by Paul's words, "(hie Lord, 
one faith, one baptism."* Th^ insist that immer- 
sion was the. only form practiced until 753, when 
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Pope Stephen allowed, sprinkling in the case of 
sickness. Thus, thej claim that the other forms, 
sach as sprinkling and pouring, came into use 
through the Catholic Church. Disciples contend 
that all reputable Greek lexicographers tinnslate 
haptizo as immerse, and they saj with quite a little 
complacency: ''Surely the Gre^s understood their 
own language. How, then, do you account for the 
fact that the Greek Catholic Church is a church of 
immersed belieyersf"* Inasmuch as the Disciples 
consider faith and repentance as prerequisites to 
baptism, they necessarily rule out infant baptism. 
The design and result of baptism, according to 
the Disciples of Christ, are shown in Acts 2:38: 
''Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of your sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit*' 
Alexander Campbell concluded his seccmd essay <m 
baptism as follows: 

''The first three thoiuaiid persoiiB that were immersed 
after the ascension of Christ into heaTeii7 ^O'® immersed 
for the remis^ion of their sins with the pnymiee of the HcHy 
Spirit. I am bold, therefore, to a£Srm, that erery one of 
them who, in the belief of what the apostle spoke, was 
immersed, did, in the very instant in which he was put nnder 
water, receive the f orgiv^iess of his sins and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. If so, then, who will not concor with me in 
saying that Christian immersion is the gospel in waterf *• 



* J. y. Coombs, a Disciple eTuifelJst, hM ml intenstinir ehftptar 
on baxytism in his Oampaiffninff for OhriH, 78-104. 

*>The Ohritti^ BapHH, February 4, 1828. See fhs eritleinui of • 
Oartmrigb* and Shaw on the ''soapel In watar^" pages 200-212. 
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In hifi^ aeyenth essay an the subject^ Campbell 
wrote : 

■ 

* • 

"The first difldplesy when immeifled into the name of the 
Lord Jeeofl for the remission of sms, obtained this blessing 
[gift of the Holy Spirit]. Those on Pentecost obtained 
also the very gifts contained in the promise made by Joel; 
and also all those commanications coached in the above ex-, 
pressions. For they not only possessed miracolons gifts, but 
were flHed with peace and joy, with all the fmit of the 
Spirit of Holiness. \^'\ How graeions this institationl It gives 
to the convert a sensible pledge that Ood, through the blood 
of Christy has washed away his sinsy has adopted him into 
his family, and xflade him an heir of all things through 
Christ Thus, hiving his heart sprinkled from an evil con- 
science, and his body washed With dean water, he becomes 
a haJbitation of Gh)d through the Holy Spirit. — ^Thns accord- 
ing to the tenor of the New Testament, God dwells in him, 
and he in God, by the Spirit which is imparted to him. Thns 
he is constituted a christian or a disciple of Jesus Christ. ' ' ^ 

The weekly celebration of the Lord's Sapper is 
another distingoii^ing characteristic of the Disci- 
ples of Christ. This custom, according to them, 
has been practiced from the beginning. Luke said 
that the disciples met together on the first day of 
the week to break bread^"* and Patd told the Conn- 



*^lCaii7 Disciples dr»ir distinetioiis liere. Tli«7 note th» tongues 
of fire and tlis gift ol tongues in eonnection with tlie baptism of tlie 
H0I7 Spirit on the day of Pentecost and at tlie household of OomeliuS. 
They refer next to the gift of the H0I7 Spirit with miracle working 
power giTsn by the laying on of the apostles' hands. Then they speak 
of the ordinary indweOing of the Holy Spirit promised to all penitent- 
immersed believers in AcU 3: 88, 6: 82 and elsewhere. 

■The CTftrMion Bo^UH, Jisly 7, 1828. 
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thians: '^For as often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink the cup ye do show forth the Lord's death 
till he come again." ** Justin Martyr declared that 
weekly communidn was practiced by the early 
Christians ." Calvin said that every week at least 
the table of the Lord should be spread for Chris- 
tian assemblies." Because of these Bible references 
and the early customs referred to by Martyr and 
others, Disciples everywhere insist on weekly com- 
munion. Concerning this, Alexander Campbell 
wrote in 1837 : 



''Something was also said upon the eonagAefdij niiicfa tiiis 
institution deserves in the weekly meetings of the family of 
Qod. The weekly meeting of the family of God, without any 
Lord's table or Lord's Supper is one of the poorest and most 
meagre things in creation. Miserably poor is that family, 
which, when assembled on some important occasion, has noth- 
ing to eat — ^not even a table in the house. Tet so poor is 
the family of God, if the numerous sects in our land give a 
fair representation of it. We cannot believe it. The dis- 
ciples of Jesos always assembled on the Lord's day to c<mdi- 
memorate the Lord's death and resurrection so long as the 
CShristian religion continued pure and uncontaminated. It 
was diown that spiritual health, requires not only whoieaomB 
food, but at proper and regular intervals. Therefore, a per- 
son taBj as reasonably say that he can enjoy good animal 
health on one meal in four days, as that he can be healthy in 
the Lord on one Lord's sup{i>er in four weeks. And if it be 
so, that 'frequent communion,' as it is called, diminishes its 
value or solemnity, then the seldomer, the better. Once in a 



Ml OoHnfhiUmt 11: 2S. 
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life tamey on that j^rindpley is JBoonglL Where there is* no 
law therb ia no tviuiagreaiion. Where there ie no precedent 
there is no error; and if it be left to everj man's own 
sense of propriety, there ean be no f aolt in only eonunemr 
orating the Lord's death onee in a life time. But if it be 
said that it is left to oar own sense of propriety, then unless 
it ean be shown that a whole church has one Sad the aame 
sense of propriety, there can be no communion: for if it 
should seem ft to ninety in the hundred to commune monthly 
or quarterly, and' not to tan, then there is a schism in the 
churdft, or no communion. The Hist disciples met on the irst 
day of the week to break bread, as Paul argues.'" 

Several of the early ehnrehes were rather insist- 
ent on a set order of service. The following form 
was a favorite one with some: prayer, praise, the 
Lord's Sapper, the fellowship or collection for the 
saints, reading of the Scriptures — one passage from 
the Law, one from the prophets and one from the 
New Testament— exhortation by one of the elders 
or members, praise, prayer, and dismissal." Other 
churches insisted on having the Lord's Supper at 
the very last, after which they sang a song and 
then separated. In their sincere attempts to follow 
Bible teachings, however, they smnetimes went to 
extremes. They were too literal. Isaac Errett, one 
of the most talented leaders of the middle period, 
told a very amusing story of the use of the holy 
kiss at Pittsburg. One fine Sunday morning a 
^^big black" nejgro went forward to take member- 
ship with the dhurch of which Errett was then a 



•^Klzk, fi. Van. A JTMofy of «# IKM^rfM of OkHat, 89. 
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member. The Pittsburg custcmi was for the mem- 
bers to march roond single file, extend the right 
hand of f ellowship, and at the same time imprint 
a resoonding ''holy kiss" on the convert's cheek. 
When the time arrived for the ceremony to b^;in 
for the ''brother in black," no one moved. All 
stood passive. The situation grew painfoL Sensi- 
tive i>eople began to wish that holes would open 
up in the floor through which they might escape, 
but just then a maiden sister of uncertain age came 
to the rescue. She rushed to the fronl^ impulsively 
embraced her colored brother, implanted a fervent 
kiss on his dusky cheek, and shouted, "I will not 
deny my brother his privilege." "That," said 
Errett, "put an end to the holy kiss in the Pitts- 
burg church."" 

Oftentimes, also, the Disciples were too boastful 
about their exact conf ormily to the Bible doctrinea 
On one occasion, John Smith and a Methodist min- 
ister were riding along together in earnest conver- 
sation on religious subjects. Being overtaken by a 
heavy rain, they hurried to a little village and took 
shelter in a small shop, where several farmers had 
already preceded them. Th^ people there were 
strangers, but the shop keeper, noticing that the 
two newcomers were cold and wet, placed a decanter 
of wine upon the counter and urged them to take 
a drink. 



* Haley, J. J. J fo> > r< and U^Hdmn of th^ Rt for mt M on MovommU, 
77, 78. 
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The Methodist aaicl) ^'Yoa are the oldest^ 
Brother Smith, help yoorself first" Smith went 
forward and drank a little of the wine, whereapon. 
he was upbraided as follows: 

"Why, Brother Smith, joa have been boasting for «n 
hour past that you obaerve the Book more strietly than other 
people. I am sorpriaed now to lee that tout praetiee doea 
not accord with your profeaaion, for you have jnat yiolated 
the plain injunction, that in all thinga, whether we eat or 
drink, we diould give thankal'^ 

Smith admitted the correctness of the teaching, 
but stated that among strangers and on such an 
occasion he thought it permissible to enjoy the good 
things of the Lord without Tnaking a display of 
piety before men. He then urged his friend to 
drink, at the same time cautioning him to be care- 
fol to observe all commands. The Methodist poured 
out a glassful, set it down on the counter, and 
reverentiy closed his eyes. Smith seized the glass 
unobseryed, cQiptied it at a mopthfol, and replaced 
it on the table. His friend lock up the glass, but, 
finding it emply, said, amid the laughter of the 
crowd: ''That was some of your mischief, Brother 
Smith, I know.'' The culprit replied: 

"Yea, and you haTe now let theae good people see how 
a Methodiat just half way obeys the Book. We are told 
to watch aa well aa to pray, my brother. Tou prayed well 
enough, but you neglected to watch, aa the Scriptures com- 
mand, and have lost both your wine and your argument by 
your diaobedience.^'^ 



«WOU«ms, J. A. lAf§ of MUUr Johm SmUh, 411. 412. 
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One of the doctrineB generally held hy the Dis- 
cipleB which may be briefly mentioned here is that 
of the Bible disi)ensations. On August 30, 1816, 
Alexander Campbell preached his famous sermon 
on the law. He recognized three Bible dispensa^ 
tions, which, stated more briefly in the Millennial 
% were: 



'^Ist The Patriaxdial insfeitDtioii wbath eontiniied from 
the fall of Adam to the DlTine iniiwkm of Moms. 2d. The 
Jewish religion, wbieh remained in force from Moees imtil 
the eoronation of Jesua as Lord and Messiah; and 3d. The 
Christian economy, which continues from that time to the 
present and is never to be saperseded hy any other.'? ^ 

Disciples teach that the Christian Church did 
not begin until the day of Pentecost Th^ claim 
that it was founded on Christ, the chief comer- 
stone,' and argue that it could not have been es^ 
tablished during his life on earth, for he had 
told Peter, "Upon this rock [*"] I will build my 
church,"^ and, again, taking the kingdom of Qod 
and the church as i^ynonymous, they refer to Joseph 
of Arimathea, who helped bury Christ, as yet 
awaiting the kingdom of Qod.' "Why would he 
wait," they ask, "if the kingdom had already been 
establishedt" Then, to clinch matters, they point 



«^ MiOenmUa HarMno0r AbriAgsd, U^ 848. See p*get 14e-168. 

«• 1 OofinihUmt 8 : 11. 

^Diseiplea eUim that the roek is the eonfbnioii, "Thou art the 
Chriet. the S<m of the IMng God" (JMOew 16: 16), snd they xeqvire 
it from an eonyerts. 

^MaUhm9 16:18. 

' Luk€ 28 : 61. 
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out that the church was never spoken of as in actual 
existence until after Peter's sermon on the day of 
Pentecost^ ''And the Lord added to the church 
daily such as were being saved.'" 

In common with certain other religioiis bodies, 
the Disciples of Christ hold to the congregational 
form of church gOY^mment, that is, they believe 
that only the congregation has the right to elect 
and ordain officers.' The method and time of elec- 
tion vary widely now, as th^ did at first. No hard 
and fast rules can be laid down. A common, though 
by no means universal, plan among the Disciple 
churches is to hold an annual meeting open to all 
Qiembers. A chairman is at once elected, and the 
church derk, who is often secretary of the official 
board, takes down the records. Reports from the 
minister, treasurer, and various committees and 
organizations are called for. In electing the officers, 
as trustees, elders and deacons, the secret ballot is 
generally preferred by the best churches. The offi- 
cers constitute the official board, which elects its 
chairman and other necessary officers and transacts 
the church business. The board, however, whether 
elected at an annual congregational meeting or a 
general meeting of the church, often refers impor- 
tant questions to the congregation for approval or 
rejection. \ Thus, in the election of a minister, who 



becomes ex-officio an elder, the board usually asks 
the confirmation of the congregation. 



*»A.tia 2:47. 

«jr«MfMi«8l iTtfrWnfwr, n., 117. 
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The duties of the trustees, of coarse, are much 
the same as in any organization, religious or other- 
wise; they relate to the holding of property. The 
Biblical qualifications and duties of elders and 
deacons as given by Paul"* are generally insisted 
upon among Disciples. Bishops, according to them, 
should teach ^'the whole counsel of Ck>d" and 
"rule well" as public duties. Concerning the 
latter, Alexander Campbell wrote: 

"To rule weU is one of the most diffieolt attainments. 
It calls for meekness, candor, firmness, eotuage, patience, and 
indefatigable attention to the first indication of remissness 
or delinquency. 80 peeoUar is the assemblage of attril^iv^s 
requisite to ruling well, that they are more rarely to be met 
with than the gifts of eloquence and the highest didactic 
powers.*'* 

Disciples considered the private duties as very 
important, and regarded private reproofs, correc- 
tions, and instructions as frequently much better 
than public. With regard to the deacon, Campbell 
wrote: 

''The deacon, as the name imports, is the minister or 
servant of the congregation. He is the steward, the treas- 
urer, the almoner of the church. The seven chosen and 
ordained in the congregation of Jerusalem were set oyer the 
business of supplying the tables of the poor saints and 
widows. They are a standing institution in the Christiaa 
house of God. It was anciently the custom i» commit to the 
deacons' care the Lord's table, the bishop's table, and the 
tables of the poor. From all that is said of their offloe in the 



^1 Timothy 8: 1-18. 
^JfOlMMiial HorMn^M*, II., 126. 
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Epistlee, and of thair qnalifleatioiiB, thay muat be regmided 
afi were tlie deacons in tlie Bynagogaes — the pablie ■ervaats 
of the church in all things pertaixiing to its internal and ck- 
temal rdations— in all matters of temporal eonfieni.''** 

Alexander Campbell naturallj left the time and 
order of ehnrch worship to the determination of the 
individual chnrches. He said: 

"Bat at what hour of the day, and in what. sort of a 
house, and how often on the Lord's day the church should 
assemble; and whether ahe should Hist pray, sing or read 
the IdTing Oracles; and ^t what period of her worship she 
should do this, or that, are matters left to the discretion of 
the brotherhood, and to that expediency which a thousand 
contingencies in hnman lot and drcomstance must suggest, 
and for which no unchangeable ritual or formulary^ could 
possibly have been instituted. The Jews' religion was given 
and adapted to one nation, whose temple was fixed in Jeru- 
salem; but Ghristiamty is designed for all nations, and is 
adapted to all varieties of human circumstances, from east 
to west, and from pole to pole.'"^ 

Campbell had very definite ideas, however, with 
regard to many things. He preferred kneeling in 
prayer if he contd make it convenient. He declared 
that the Scriptidres should always be read with all 
possible ''accuracy, distinctness^ emphasis, and 
scdemnity."" He had very severe words for the 
late arrivals and the early leavers: 



"Next to those idio pennit barking and fighting dogs 
and screaming childmi to torment the audience, I know of 



MJfOAMiiat BaHfina0r, H.. 127. 
n/Md., II.. 129. 
■/Md., n., 180. 
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none more obiundoiu to ceiuniie than those distorben of ihe 
pe«ee^ who are ever and -anon on foot, going oat and coming 
in, aa if to arreet attention, or diatnrb the apeaker and the 
andienee. Saeh persona have as titUe respect for the credit 
of their parenta and tators as th^ h&ve for their own repu- 
tation, and OQC^ to be pnbUdjr reproved by every good 
bishop.''" 

Although GampbeU did declare that the method 
of Yotmg ahoold be a matter of expediency, he had 
definite opinions as to when and for what pur-, 
poses Cihristians should be authorized to vote. He 
wrote: 

''They are not to TOte on questions of faith, piety, or mo- 
rality. Truth ia not to be setfled by a TOte, nor is any divine 
institution, respecting the worship or morality of the Christian 
church, to be decided by a majority. These are matters of 
revelation, of divine authority, and to be regolated by a 
'thus saith the Lord,' and not by a 'thus saith the majority.' 
But in all matters not of faith, piety, or morality; in aD 
matters of ezpedieni^, and sometimes in questions of fact 
pertaining to cases of discipline, there is no other way of 
deciding but by vote of the brotherhood. There is no revela- 
tion that A, By or shaU be chosen elders or deacons; 
that D, E, or F shaU be sent on any special message; that 
the church shall meet in any given place at any given hour, 
or that this or that measure is to be adopted in reference 
to any particular duty arising out of the internal or ecctemal 
relations of the church. Such matters are to be decided by 
the vote of the whole community, or not at alL'"* 

As other religions bodies view the matter, one 
of the pecnliarities of the Disciples of Christ is 



■■ MHUfmkd Hm^kn^&t, U^ 181. 
^Ihid., n.. 18S, IBS. 
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their distinction betwe^i the Sabbath and the 
Lord's Day. Disciples think that the Sabbath was 
abrogated with the Mosaic law, and th^t its obser- 
vance is not binding upon Christians. In support 
of this position, they quote such passages as OaUh 
Hans 3 : 24, 25 : '^Wherefore the law was our school- 
master to bring us untto Christ, that we may be 
justified by faith. But after that faith is come, we 
are no longer under a schoolmaster, '^ and Colot- 
sians 2 : 13-17 : 

"And yon, being dead in tout buib and the nneiTeum- 
eislon of your flesh, hath he qniekdned together with him, 
baying forgiTen yon all trespaaees; Blotting out the band-" 
writing of ordinancea that was against us, whieh was eon- 
trary to us, and took it out of the way, nailing it to hia 
crofla; And haying cqpoiled principalities and powers, be made 
a show of them openly, triumphing oyer them in it. Let no 
man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respeot 
of a boly day, or of the new moon, or of tbe Sabbatb days: 
Which are a shadow o^ things to cpme; but the body is of 
Christ." 

They insist that the Sabbath was the seventh 
day of the week, and a day of rest, whereas the 
Lord's Day is the first day of the week and a day 
of spiritual actiyily. Th^ contend that Christians 
everywhere should celebrate this day, for: 

1. Christ rose from the dead on the first day of 
the week. 

2. The Holy Spirit was poured out upon the 
Disciples on the first day of the week — the day of 
Pentecost 
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3. Bemiflsion of sins and resurrection from the 
dead in the name of Christ were first proclaimed 
on this day. 

4. The early Disciples came together to break 
bread on the first day of the week." 

The above reasons are considered as binding 
upon all Christians, and practically all observe the 
first day of the week, but other bodies frequently 
apply the term Sabbath to the first day. This, the 
Disciples regard as a most ^pregioas Uunder. Alex- 
ander Campbell advanced the following reasons why 
the men of the world as well as professing Chris- 
tians should observe the first daj of the week: 

1. There is nothing more '^lovely" or of "better 
rex>ort" than a strict observance of the first day of 
the week by those who fear Qod; hence it is obliga- 
tory, according to PhiUppians 4 : 8./ 

2. It is a benevolent provision calculated to give^ 
a respite from toil to man and beast. 

3. The cause of good order, good morals^ and 
practical godliness is greatly advanced thereby. 

4. People of all dasaes thereby have an oppor- 
tunily of reading the Bible and teaching it to their 
children. 

5. It is necessary to preserve the worship of 
God, the preaching of the (Gospel, and the monl 
and religious instruction of the world. 

6. Nearly always the Christians who excel in a 
due observance of the first day of the week are first 



"Tli«7 iMj maeh itvMi on lUte paance — Actt 80: 7. 
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in all good works, and the most conscientious and 
devout in the seryice of Qoi" 

The most vexing of problems, the Trinity, has 
bothered the Disciples little. Aleiicander Campbell 
seldom wrote oh the question; when he. did write, 
it was tinder protest. Under such a condition, he 
Itave an exposition of Jo\n 1:1: "In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with Ood, and 
the Word was God.'' Campbell said: 

''As a word is an exact image of an idea^ so ia 'The 
Wprd' an ezaet image of the invisible God. As a word 
can not exist without an idea, nor an idea without a woid, 
so God never was without 'The' Word/ nor 'The Word' 
without God, or as a word is of equal age, or coetaneous with 
its idea, so 'Thd Word' and Gh)d are co-eternal. And as an 
idea does not create its word, nor a word its idea; so Gh)d 
did not create 'The Word,' nor the 'Word' God. 

"8ueh a view does the language used by John suggest. 
And to this do all the scriptures agree. For 'The Word' 
was made flesh, and in consequence of becoming incarnate, 
ho is styled the Son of God, the only Begotten of the Father. 
As from eternity Gh)d was manifest in and by 'TJhe Word,' 
so now God is manifest in the flesh. As Gh)d was always 
with 'The Word,' so wh^ 'The Word' becomes flesh, he is 
Emaniuel, Gh)d with us. As Gh)d was never manifest but by 
'The Word,' so the heavens and the earth, and all things, 
were created by 'The Word.' And as 'The Word' ever was 
the effulgence or representation of the invisible God, so he 
will ever be known and adored as 'The Word of God.' "* 

Barton W. Stone questioned some of Campbell's 
views. In the form of an interrogation, he stated: 

^UmtmuM HotMn^m*, n^ 155. 
*Ths €fkfimam BsyMfC, Haj 7, 1S27. 
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^^That the Word (dilioa) l^ whom all Hiiiigs were 
made, was not the only true Ck>d, bat a person that 
existed with the only true God before ereatioa 
began; not from etemily, else he must be the only 
true God; but long before the reign of Augnstoa 
Gnsar.'" Campbell replied at once, and among 
other things said: 

''But, Brother Stoney I ezeeedingiy regret that you have 
■aid and written so much on two toiaes, neither of which 
yooy nor mywelf, nor any man living, can folly understand. 
One of theie is the barthen of yoor late lettor to me. Yon 
do not like my comment on John, Ch. 1, ver. Ist. — ^Well, then, 
jnst lay so, and let it alone. I said in preeenting it I was 
not about to eontend for it, nor to maint^iin any theory 
upon the subject. My worda are, 'Nor would I diapute^ 
or contend for thia aa a theory or apeeolation with anybody.' 
Why, then, call me into the fleldf " 

Towards the conclusion of his answer, he wrote! 

''But I adopt neither ayatem, and will fight for none. I 
believe that God ao loved the world that he sent hia only 
begotten Son; that Jeana waa the Bon of God, in the true, 
full, and proper import, of theae worda; that the Holy Spirit 
is the Spirit of God, the Spirit of Christ, which was sent 
by the concurrence of the Father and the Son to atteat and 
eatabliah the truth, and remain a comforter, an advocate on 
earth, when Jesus entered the heavens. If any man's faith 
in thia matter ia stronger or greater than mine, I have no 
objection. I only requeat him not to despise my weakneaa, 
and I will not condemn his strength. ^^^ 



••TIm CkrUikm BapMH, October 1, 1827. 
»IhUL, Oetober 1, 1827. 
^IhUL, OetolMT 1, 1827. 
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The x>optilar dogan of the ^^Beformation" move- 
ment was: ''Where fhe Bible speaks^ we speak; 
where the Bible is silent, we are silent.'' *" Disciples 
still believe in granting freedom of opinion" in 
non-essentials, but they stand firmly for two things 
which all Protestant religions bodies do npt accept; 
namely, immersion and the weekly celebration of 
the Lord's Sapper, and, in spite of their desire for 
Christian nnily based on the Bible alone, they will 
not yield on these two points, which are pre-emi- 
nently the distinguishing characteristics of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. The man who, more than any 
other human person, shaped their teaching was 
Alexander CampbelL His doctrines, as summarized 
by a personal acquaintance and the greatest editor 
of the Disciples, Isaac Errett, will be given in 
review: 



^ BithtkTikwan, B. Mmnoirt of AUaumder OamphtU, n., 862. 
. *" Thflj define opixdoms as inferenoee of hiunan reMon with regard 
to things not sotnally considered in the Bible (Millennial Marbiir^er, 
II., 881). The severest test came in the case of Aylett Baines, a 
gifted young minister of the Western Beserve. Baines held *'Bestor»- 
tionist" opinions, which he frequently preached; many ministers op- 
posed him for this reason. Both Campbells, howeyer, favored him. 
The older preached to the association on the text, "Him that is weak 
in the fiflth receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations;" or in 
Thompson's new version, "without regard to diiferences ol opinion." 
The younger defined again the difference between faith and opinion, 
and stated that Hr. Baines' views on the restoration of the wicked 
after they had und^gone a certain amount of punishment was only 
an opinion, for there was not a single passage in the Bible affirming 
it. Campbell then asked Baines to express his willingness to preach 
the Gospel as the apostles preached it, and to retain his opinions as 
private property. Baines agreed; consequently a large majority of 
the association decided that he did not merit condemnation (see Bieh- 
ardson, B. Jfemoirv of AUeomdt OomphOL, I., 244-240). 
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*'Ckriatf the only master; iBTolving a rejection of all 
humaa names and leaderaliips in religion. The Bible^ the 
only authoritatiTe Book; necessitating a denial of the author- 
ity of all hnman creeds. The Church of Christ, as founded 
b> Him, and built by the a|>o8tles for a habitation of God 
through the Spirit, the only institution for spiritual ends; 
logically leading to the repudiation of all sect religions as 
unscriptural and dishonoring to the Head of the Church. 
Faith in Jesus, as the Christ, the Son of God, and repentance 
towards God, the only prerequisites to baptism and conse- 
quent church membership; thus dismissing all doctrinal 
speculation and all theological dogmata, whether true or 
false, as unworthy to be urged as tests of fitness for mem- 
bership in the Church of Christ. Obedience to the divine 
commandments^ and not c6rrectness of opinion, the test of 
Christian standing. The €h>spel the essmitial channel of 
spiritual influence in conversion; thus ignoring all reliance 
on abstract and immediate influence of the Holy Spirit, and 
calling the attention of inquirers away from dreams, visions, 
and impressions^ which are so liable to deceive the living 
and powerful truths of the Gospel, which aie reliable, immu- 
table and eternal. The truth of the €k>spd, to enlighten; 
the love of Gk>d in the Gosp^ to persuade; the ordinances 
of the Gosp^ as tests of submission to the divine will; the 
promises of the €k>spel, as the evidences of pardon and accept- 
ance; and the Holy Spirit, in and through all these, accom- 
plishing His work of enlightening, convincing of sin, guiding, 
the penitent soul to pardon, and bearing witness to the 
obedient believer of His adoption into the family of God.''* 



• Quoted lir MeliMB, A. AltoKmdmr OmmpbOL m» s RrmOm', t^M* 
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VUI 
METHODS OF WORK 

VABIOUS ways were used to spread the teach- 
ing of the Reformers. The most prominent 
were by preaching, by debates, by means, of the 
press, by educational work, and by missionary 
actiTities. 

Of course, one of the most saccessfol methods 
of spreading religions teaching Is by preaching. 
The Beformers were favored greatly by having or. 
developing a set of able ministers. The Campbells 
and their immediate followers, with the exception 
of Walter Scott and a few others, were not great 
evangelists at first, bnt with the Kentucky union, 
the evangelistic ardor of Stone's followers began to 
X>ermeate the whole mass. Consequently, great num- 
bers were added to the Disciples or "Christians." 
Most of the great leaders have already been men- 
tioned. A few more wiU be given, but many de- 
serving of mention wiU have to be omitted.^ One 



* Some of the graatest lesdsn about 1880 weve: ThomM Campbell, 
Alexander OampbeD, Walter Seott, Bobert Richardeon, Phfiip S. Fall, 
WUHiun Harden, Adameon Bentley, Cjrms Boeworth, Marcns Boe- 
worth, John Smith, D. S. Bliraett» James ChaDen, John Henry, Jacob 
Otbome, Sidnej Rigdon, A. J. Swing, Darwin Atwater, Aylett Raines, 
Jacob Oreath, Sr., Jacob Creath, Jr., John T. Johnson, Barton W. Stone, 
flaninel Rogers, John Rc^ersj John A. Oano, John WUtaker, John 
iliek, Joseph Gaston, Thomas M. AHen, John Beerist and B. F. Hall. 
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who deserves especial menticm is William Hayden. 
During a ministry of lldrty-fiye years he traveled 
90,000 miles, 60,000 of which were made on horsebacky 
baptized over 1,200 people with his own hands, and 
preached over 9,000 sermons, or about 260 per year. 
His power of winning people was very greats 
whether in private or public talk, for he was a 
charming conversationalist and an effective speaker/ 
Many of the ministers liked to go out two by two. 
Hayden and Walter Scott, the former as singer and 
the latter as preacher, often went out together. 
Scott declared that with his Bible, his head, and 
William Hayden he could convert the world.* 

John Henry and Thomas Campbell were two 
others who traveled much together in Ohio. Both 
were very successful ministers, and both possessed 
a keen appreciation of humor. One evening Camx>- 
bell announced at the close of his sermon that his 
friend John Henry would preach the next evening. 
He warned the audience that they had better bring 
their buckets along, ''as the flood-gates of the Ck)s- 
pel" would be opened by his distinguished brother. 
Henry did not exactly relish this reference to his 
rapid speaking, and since GampbeU was noted for 
his slow, deliberate si)eech^ he determined to get 
even. He did, for at the close of his service he an- 
nounced that Father GampbeU would preach the 
next evening, and he advised the audience to come 



■Ho«ra, W. T. Oom p r ti k t nakM HltCpfy «/ lft# l>lfo4pbv «/ CfkHat, 
982, 388. 
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« 

prepared for a long sieges with enough food to sat- 
isfy their hunger, '^aa the everlasting (Gospel wonld 
be preached.''^ 

One of the most popular and effective Baptist 
preachers in Kentadky-^ohn Smith — united with 
the Reformers. He said to his wife one day, as he 
was summing np the results of a few months' work 
in 1828: ''Nancy, I have baptized seven hundred 
sinners and capsized fifteen hundred Baptists."* 
He was so successful in the work of capsizing in the 
North District Baptist Association that when the 
division came, eighteen out of the twenty-six 
churches composing it stood on the side of the 
''Reformation." The. following incident shows his 
dramatic and convincing methods. A minister of 
the Methodist Church had been seen to baptize a 
struggling, cryipg infant in the place where Smith 
was holding a meeting. The next day this minister 
came to watch Smith baptize some converts. The 
latter saw the visiting clergyman, walked up to 
him, seized him by the arm, and drew him towards 
the water. The following conversation occurred: 

''What are you going to do, Mr. Smithf 

''I am going to baptize you, sir. 

''But I do not wish to be baptized. 

''Do 70a not believef 

"Certainly I do. 

"Then oome along, mx, believers must be baptized. 



*Ho<ne» W. T. Oamprthtntlo^ HiHorjf of tJu DitolpUs of Ohfitt, 
284. 
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''Bat I am not willing to go. It would certainly do ntia 
no good to be baptised against my wilL 

''Did you not, but yeaterday, baptize a helpless babe 
against iU willf '' 

Then turning to the audience, Smith said: ''But» 
friends, let me know if he ever again baptizes others 
without their full consent; for you yourselYes haye 
heard him declare that such a baptism can not 
possibly do any good.'" 

Alexander Campbell was a wonderful preacher/ 
but in the use^ of the second method — ^the debate — 
he stood without a peer, either among the Be- 
formers or his opponents. He took part in five 
important public discussions: 1820 — ^with John 
Walker, a Seceder minister, at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 
on baptism; 1823 — ^with William L. MacCalla, a 
Presbyterian minister, at Washington, Kentucky, 
on baptism; 1829 — ^with Robert Owen, a Scotch in- 
fidel and socialist, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity; 1887 — with John Purcell, a 
Roman Catholic bishop, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
^'Romanism vs. Protestantism;" 1842 — ^with N. L. 
Rice, Presbyterian minister, at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, on ^'The Plea for New Testament Chris- 
tianity and the Westminster Confession of Faith." 
In addition to these, he held an informal debate with 
Obadiah Jennings, a Presbyterian minister, at Nash- 
viUe, Tennessee, in 1830, and he also conducted in 



• WiUiMna, J. A. lAif9 of BlOor John 8mUh, 189, 190. 

^A. McLean giTM a coHeetlon of trfbutM paid Yiy noted mnt to 
Aloizander CamplMlI'i al»Ui|f as a pieaoher in hie Tfcomae mmd A l tm 
andor OamphoU, pages 46-SO. 
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the Harbinger printed debates in the tcxwi of letters 
and replies. In the latter way, he debated with 
Humphry Marshall, of Kentucky, 1832, on '^Chris- 
tian Evidences;" with M. Meredith, of North Caro- 
lina, 1836, on '^Begeneration;" with D. Skinner, 
1837 and 1838, on ''Uniyersalism;'' and with S. W. 
Lynd, a Baptist minister, 1837, on the ''Converting 
Power of the Holy Spirit/' Campbell also held a 
discussion with his brethren through the Harbinger, 
in 1853, on the "Belation of Uniminersed Believers 
to the Christian Church/'* 

Obviously only the briefest reference can be 
made to a few of these debates. Probably the most 
important were the MacCalla*CampbeU, the Owen- 
Campbell and the Bice-Campbell debates; hence 
these will be discussed somewhat in detail. As 
previously stated, Campbell was a little averse to 
debating, but his experience with. Walker had led 
him to see the advantages of public discussions; 
consequently he turned "^ to them with apparent 



The most striking thing about ;the MacCallar 
Campbell Debate was the importance attached by 
Campbell to baptism. He had advanced an this 
subject after his discussicm with Walker. Since 
the question of baptism was perhaps the most sig- 
nificant one in aU of his debates, it may be worth 
while to follow this discussion in some details Mac- 
Calla argued that in order to produce a divine 
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command for infant baptdsin fiye things had to be 
done: 

1. To proYe that Abraham and his descendants 
formed a divinely constitated, true, and Visible 
Church of Qod. 

2. To prove that the Jewish sociel^ before 
Christ and the Christian society after Christ were 
the same church in different dispensations, or that 
the Christian Church is a branch of the Abrahamic 
Church. 

3. To prove that Jewish circumcision, before 
Christy and Christian baptism after Christ were 
one and the same seal, though in different forms. 

4. To prove that the giving of this seal to babies 
was once commanded by Divine authority. 

5. To show that since it had not been prohibited 
by the authority which had ordained it, it remained 
in force. 

If MacCalla had succeeded in establishing these 
points, Biblical authority for infant baptism would 
have been dl^duced. In an effort to do this, he used 
the following comparison : 

''1, Was an initiatoTy lite, ''1. Is an initiataij rite^ 

by which the eireumcised were by which the baptised are 

owned as of the covenant seed, numbered among the disciples 

and of the people of God. of Christ, and the menkbers of 

'*2, Was a seal of the the Church of God, 

righteousness of faith. Bom. "2, The person is baptised 

rv. 11; i. e,, of the Justiflea- in the name of Jesus Christ 

tlon of a sinner through t^ f or the remission ot sins 
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zighteouBneas of a sotety em- (Acta 2: 38) which ia thzoa^ 
bTaoad by faith. faith in hii blood; so that 

"3. Was an emblem and a Qod is just and the jnstifief 
means of internal sanctity, of him that beliereth in Jesus. 
The Lord thy God will circum* "3. Is a sign and means of 
cise thine heart, and the heart our sanetifloation in virtue of 
of thy seed, to love the Lord our communion with Christ — 
thy God with all thine heart,, 'Buried with him by baptism 
and with all thy soul, thai into death that like as Christ 
thou mayest Htc. Deut. XXX. v^as raised up from the dead 
6. See also Ch. X 16.'^ by the glory of the Father, 

even so we should walk in 
newness of life.'' Bom. V. 1, 
4. See also 1 Peter JH. 21."* 

In reply, Campbell urged the following i>omtB 
against MaeCalla's position o|i circomcisicm: 

1. Since circumcision was administered to mdUs 
ofUy, its substitate, baptism, should be confined to 
males only. 

2. Since cireamcisicm did not require faith in 
its subject, baptism should not. 

3. Inasmuch as circumcision, according to the 
law, was administered on the eighth day, baptism 
should be administered on the eighth day. 

4; Since circumcision was administered by par- 
ents, not by priests ex officio, baptism, its substi- 
itute, ought likewise to be administered by parents, 
not by priests, or clergy ex officio. 

5. Because circumcision was a mark made upon, 
not the face of the sul^ect, baptism ought not to 
be performed on the face. 

• A Debate on OhrttUan BapfUm h tU ooon fk§ Bmi, IT, L, KacOetta, 
a PrMfryttfHon. Ttaehor, mmd AUooandor CfamphJl, 210, 830. 
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6. Oiieiuneiflioii was a duty binding upon the 
parent, not the ehild, who was passive; hence bai>- 
tism is a dnty of the parent, and the chfld is 
pasBiTe. 

7. Since eireiimeision was administered to all 
a man's slaYes, baptism ought to be administei^ed to 
all the slaves of a householder, as well as to his own 
seed. 

8. Inasmuch as circumcision required ndther 
pie^ nor faith in the parent to entitle his child to 
this 4>rdinance, neither faith nor pie^ should be 
demanded of parents as necessary to the baptism 
of their children. 

9. Because circumcision implied that its subject 
was entitled to all the promises made to Abraham 
concerning his descendants, baptism implies that its 
subject is entitied to a share in all the earthly 
blessings promised to Abraham's seed. 

10. SiQce circumcision was a sign in the flesh of 
the Abrahamic covenant {Genesis 17), baptism is a 
sign in the flesh of the same covenant. 

11. Because circumcision was not to be per- 
formed in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, baptism should not be performed in those 
names. 

12. Since circumcision was identifled with the 
law of Moses {John 7:23), and shared a similar 
fate, baptism is identified with the law of Moses, 
and will share the same fate. 

13. If circnmcimon has come to such a condition 
that Christ does not profit the circumcised, baptism, 
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its sabstitate, will or has come to sack a erisis that 
Christ does not profit the baptized. 

14. If circumcisioii did not exempt a single Jew 
from baptism when he believed in Christ, its substi- 
tnte, l>aptism9 shotdd not exempt a believer from 
being baptized time after time.** 

In replying to the questicm of household bap- 
tisms, Campbell's treatment of Lydia's family was 
lypicaL Before positive proof conld be deduced 
fn»n the Bible for infant baptism, the following 
facts, he held, had to be established: 

1. That Lydia had ever married. 

2. That she had married lately. 

3. That she had children. 

4. That she brought her diilaren with her from 
Thyatira to Philippi, a jonm^y of two hundred 
miles, largely by sea. 

5. That her children were infants at that time. 

6. That they were ever actually baptized. 

In suimning up, he declared: ''Indeed there is 
not probable evidence, much less positive evidence 
of infant baptism in this family."" 

In this debate, Campbell proved three points to 
his own satisfaction. In the first place, he showed 
that a believer was the only subject for baptism, 
because: 

1« The law of baptism authorized the baptism 
of believers only, and in fact forbade the baptism 
of any others. 

^ ICfteOaOa-Oampben DdtaU, 319, 230. 
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2. The apostles in canyiiig oat their oommissioii 
in '* Jemsalemy JudBUiy Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth" never baptised any other 
than a professed belieyer. 

3. The nature and design of baptism were 
adapted to believers only. 

4. The promises connected with baptism were 
addressed to belieyers only. 

5. The actions of the baptized, before and after 
their obedience, as recorded in the New Testament 
were of such a nature that infants coold not haTe 
performed them. 

Campbell, in the second place, attempted to 
show that immersion was the only baptism. In 
order to do this, he brought authorities to proTe 
that: 

1. The Greek verbs and verbal honns used in 
the New Testament were of definite import, natu- 
rally or literally denoting the act of immersion, 
and ''were so understood by all translators, critics, 
and lexicographers of candor and eminence." 

2. The prepositions used with those terms re- 
quired them to be translated ''immerse" or "dip." 

3. The doctrinal references to the action of bax>^ 
tism indicated immersion and represented the per- 
son as immersed. 

4. The pla>ces and circumstances connected with 
the action proved that it was immersicm. 

5. All church historians, ancient writers, and 
the most learned Paido Baptists declared that im- 
mersion was the primitive practice. 
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hkibB last plac^/ Campbell argaed that infant 
sprinkling was harmful to the ''well being of aocie- 
tjy religions and political^" for: 

L It was "evil in itaell'V 

2. It was an "act of will worship." 

3. It "carnalized'- and "secularized" the 
church. 

4. It was. a deceit practiced on the child. 

5. It increased superstitions in the parents. 

6. It helped introduce a worldly priesthood into 
the church. 

7. It often 1^ to p^nsecutions and thereby 
brought calamities on the state. 

8. It was highly divisive, and presented "the 
greatest obstacle to the union of CJhristians." " 

An amusing incident took place on the last day 
of this debate. MacGalla had spoken of the dangers 
of immersion both to the subject and the adminis- 
trator. In reply, Campbell recounted a story told 
of Franklin when the latter was dining at Paris 
with a number of French and American gentlemen. 
At dinner a learned French abbe gave a lengthy 
disquisition on the harmful influence of the Amer- 
ican climate upon the bodies of all animals, declar- 
ing that the body diminished in size and energy, 
and that the mind itself shared in the deterioratioti. 
Franklin made no reply at the time, but after 
dinner, he moved that the company be divided, all 
Americans going on one side of th0 room and all 



^For CuiLpbell'f own reeai^talAtion of his method of attoek, mo 
tlM HMOaDa-Oampbon DthaU, 890, 891. 
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the French on the other, ak the fairest way of test- 
ing the theory. The moticto was carried.' The 
Prenchmen proved to be pygmies; the Americans, 
little giants. Taming to the abbe, Franklin said: 
''Ay, see, here is striking proof of the correctness 
of yoiur theory.'"* In making the application, 
Campbell said: 

''Now letvus take the philosopher's ynj of tetiiAsxg the 
eorreetness of the theory of my opponent. There sits on 
the bench a Baptist and a Pndobaptist teaeher, both well 
adyaneed in years; the former has, we are told, immersed 
more persons than any other person of the same age in the 
United States; the other, frofli his Tenerable age, may be 
supposed to have sprinkled a great many infants. Now, see 
the pernicious tendency of immersion on the Baptist, and 
the happy influence of sprinkling on the Paadobaptist.'' ^ 

The audience was con^nlsed with laughter, for 
Mr. Birch, the Presbyterian moderator, was a 
small, sickly looking person, while Bishop Yarde- 
man, the Baptist moderator, was over six feet tall, 
weighed more than three hundred pounds, and was 
splendidly formed a^d of a very &md aspect." 

Possibly the most important debate in which 
Campbell was engaged was the one with Bobert 
Owen, the Scotch reformer and infidd. In this 
debate^ he appeared as the defender of Ghrislianily, 
not of his own particular beliefs. Owen had issued 
an open challenge, meant particularly for the clergy 



** BieluffdMii, B. Kmnoin of AU m HtM§r Ommpltn, XL, 85. 
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of New Orleanjs^ in which eiij he had lectured. His 
challenge read: 

''I propose to prore, aa I Itferve already attempted to do 
in mj leetoTM, that all the religioiia of the world have been 
founded on the ignorance of mankind; that they are directly 
opposed to the never changing laws of oor natore; that they 
hate been and are the real source of vice^ disunion and 
misery of every description; that they are now the only 
real bar to the formation of a society of Tirtue, of intel- 
ligence, of charity in its most extended sense, and of sin- 
cerity and kindness among the whole human family; and 
that they can be no longer maintained except through the 
ignorance of the mass of the people, and the tyranny of the 
few over, that mass."^ . 

Since no one else seemed willing to accept the 
challenge, Campbell did, and the debate took place 
in the Methodist Church at Cincinnati, April 13-21, 
1829/' Owen advanced twelve sp called funda- 
mental laws to which he stuck closely in spite of 
their irrelevance to the subject under discussion. 
They were: 

''1. That man, at his birth, has been made ignorant of 
everything relative to his own organization and he has not. 
^been permitted to create any part of the propensities, facul- 
ties, and qualities, physical or mental, which have been 
given to him, or which he possesses. 

''2. That no two infants have yet been known to possess 
precisely the same organization at birth, and the differences 
between all infants are formed by a power unknown to ^em. 

''3. That each individual is placed, at Jsirth, without his 
consent or knowledge, under circumstances, which, acting 



>*The OkHttkm Bapitat, Mmr B, 1828. 
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upon his peculiar organixatioiiy impreea the general character 
of those eireuinfltanees upon the infant^ child and man; the 
influence of thoae cireumatanees being modifled, in some de- 
gree, b7 the peculiar natural organisation of each individuaL 

"4. That no individual has had the power of deeidiug 
at what period of. tune, or in what part of the world, he. 
shall come into existence, of whom he shall be bom; what 
district religion he shall be trained to beHeve, or hj what 
other orcumstanees he shall be surrounded from birth to 
death. 

"6. That each indiyidual is so organised, that, when 
joung, he maj be made to receive impressions from those 
around him, which shall produce either true ideas or false 
notions, and beneflcial or injurious habits^ and to retain them 
with great tenacity. 

"6. That each individual is so organised, that he must 
believe according to the strongest impressions that shall be 
made on* his feelings; while his belief in no case depends 
upon Ms wilL 

**7, That each individual is so created, that he must like 
that which is pleasant to him, or that which produces agree- 
able sensations on his individual organisation, and he must 
dislike that whick creates in him unpleasant or disagreeable 
sensations; while he cannot discover, previous to experience 
what these sensations shall be. 

"8. That each individual is so created, that the sensar 
tions made upon his organisation, although ptsasant or de- 
lightful at their commencement, become, when eontinned 
without intermission beyond a certain period, disagreeable 
and painful; while, on the contrary, when a too rapid change 
of sensations is made on his organisation, it dissipates, 
weakens, and otherwise injures his physical, intellectual, and 
moral powers and enjoyments. 

"9. That the highest health, the greatest progressive 
improvement, and most permanent happiness of each indi- 
vidual depend, ^ in a great degree, xxpo)a. the proper cultiva- 
tion of all his faculties, physical and mental, from infancy 
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to matoritj, and apon all these parts of his nature 
duly called into action, at their proper period, and temper^ 
ately exercised according to the strength and capacity of the 
indiTiduaL 

'^10. That the individual is made to possess and acquire 
the worst character, when his organization at birth has been 
composed of the most inferior ingredients, or natural qual- 
ities of our common nature, and, when he has been so 
organized, that he has been placed from birth to death 
amidst the most vioioua or worst circumstances. 

' "11. That the individual is made to possess and acquire 
a medium character, when his^original organization has been 
called superior, but the circumstances which surround him 
from birth to death produce continued uf^fa^ordbU impres- 
sions. Or when his organization has been formed of inferior 
propensities, faculties, and qualities, and the circumstances 
in which he has been placed from birth to death are of a 
character to produce superior impressions only. Or when 
there has been some mixture of sttperior and inferior qual- 
ities in the original organization, when it has been placed 
through life in various circumstances of good and evil. 
Hitherto thisr has been the common lot of mankind. 

"12. That the individual is made the most superior of 
his species when his original organization has been com- 
pounded of the best proportions of the best ingredients of 
which human nature is formed, and when the drcumstanees 
which surround him during life produce only superior impres- 
sions. In other words, when his organization is the most 
perfect, and the laws, institutions, and practices which sur- 
round him are all in imison with his nature.^'" 

Owen read from his manuscript; Campbell 
usually spoke .extemporaneously. The only speech 
which the latter wrote out was the first. In this he 
pictured the early struggles of Christianity, its 
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triumphB over the nations by means of its evidenees, 
and its divine principles of sdf denial, humility, 
patience, and courage. He dwelt also upon the 
love, purity, peace, joy, and hopes which Chris- 
tianity imparted, and contrasted these with the re- 
wards of disbelief, sensual indulgence, and eternal 
death. He pointed out from time to time the 
futility of Owen's ''no praise, no blame scheme," 
and proved that all the benev<dent features of the 
plan were plagiarisms from the Bible. He de- 
clared, moreover, that Owen could derive no solace 
from his New Harmony project. His best and 
most complete speech in favor of Christianity took 
seven hours for its delivery.* At the dose of the 
debate, he asked all who believed in the truth of 
the Christian religion or felt so much interest in it 
as to wish to see it prevail to rise. Practically all 
of the audience rose. Campbell c<mtinued^ ''Now, 
I would further propose thai M persons doubtful 
of the truth of the Christian religion ar who do not 
believe it, and who are not friendly to its spread 
and prevalence over the world, will please signify 
it by rising up." Only three persons rose.** 

Mrs. TroUope, author of Domestic Manners of^ 
the Americ€ms, was present. She spoke of Owen's 
gentle tone, his affectionate interest for "the whole 
human family," his air of candour, his kind smile, 
the mild expression of his ^es. "Never did any 



^ Eiduffdaon, B. M0moUF9 of AliOPandM- CftmpbM, U,, 982. Ths 
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one," wrote Mm. TroUopey ''praetioe the MuavUer 
fn modo with more powerful effect than Mr. 
Owen/'" In referring to his opponent, she said: 

"Mr. Campbell then siom; hit penon, toim sad msimur 
all greatly in his f «vor. In his fknt atUek be need the 
Btms, whieh in general hare been eonaideTed aa belonging to 
the other side of the question. He qidsBed ICr. Owen most 
onmarelfolly; pinehed him here for his paaralTelograma; hit 
him there for his hnman perf eetibilitT; and kept the iribole 
andicnoe in a roar of laughter. ICr. Owen joined in most 
heartilj himself, and listened to him thronghont with the 
air of a man who is delighted at the good things he is 
hearing, and exactly in the eae to enjoj aU the other goad 
things whieh he is sure wiU follow. ICr. OampbeU's wateh 
was the only (me which reminded ns that we had listened 
to him for half an hour; and haying continued speaking for 
a few minntes after he had looked at it, he sat down with, 
I should think, the uuTersal admiration of his anditory.''"^ 

With regard to Owen's ^'twelye fundamental 
laws of hnnuin natore,'' the same writer declared: 

''To me they appear twelve tmisms, that no man in. his 
senses would ever think of contradicting; bqt how any one 
can have conceived that the explanation and defence of these 
laws could furnish forth occupation for his pen and his voice, 
through whole years of unwearying declamation, or how he 
can have dreamed that they could be twisted into a refuta- 
tion of the Christian religion, is a mystery which I never 
expect to understand.'" 

After referring to Owen's entrenching himself 
behind his twelve laws, and Campbell's eztensive 

"DoflMfMe IfonnMrt of ik§ Ammieant, 1^ SOtl 
«JMd., I., 208, 209. 
mjUd,, U 200. 
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use of theological authorities, Mrs. Trollc^ com- 
tinued: 

"Neither appeared to answer the other; bat to eonfine 
themselTes to the atteranoe of what they had uppermost 
in their own minds when the discussion began. I lamented 
this on the side of Mr. CampbeU, as I am persuaded he 
would have been much more powerful had he trusted more 
to himself and less to his books. Mr. Owen is an eztraor- 
dinary man, and certainly possessed of talent, but he appears 
to me so utterly benighted in the mist of his own theories, 
that he has quite lost the power of looking through them, 
so as to get a peep at the world as it really exists around 
him. . . ."" 

Fifteen different meetings were held, but when 
the debate was over, the number of Christians and 
infidels in Cincinnati was said to be the same as 
the number previous to the discussion. In con- 
cluding her account, Mrs. Trollope expressed sur- 
prise that both debaters alwa3rs kept their temper, 
and that they ^ often dined together. "All this I 
think," said she, "could only have happened in 
America. I am not quite sure that it was very 
desirable it should have happened anywhere."*^ 

The last important debate in which Alexander 
Campbell engaged was the one with N. L. Bice at 
Lexington, Kentucky. This debate began Wednes- 
day, November 15, 1843, and lasted sixteen days. 
Since the preliminary correspondence and debate 
make a volume of nine hundred and twelve closely 
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printed octavo pages, and since, moreover, much of 
the material would be a repetition of thing;s already 
stated, the debate will not be considered in detail 
here. Campbell's method was to grasp the big 
fundamental principles; Bice's, to take the details. 
The former sought to establish principles ; the latter 
~tided to overthrow them by bringing in exceptions." 
The following proposi^ticms were discussed: 

' ' I. The immersioii in water of a proper sab jeet into the 
name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit is the one 
only apostolie or Christian baptism: Mr, C. afflrm§, 

''H. The infant of a believing parent is a seriptnral 
subject of baptism: Mr. S, affirms. 

''m. Christian baptism is for tSie remission of past sins: 
Mr. C. cffirma. 

"IV. Baptism is to be administered, only bj a bishop or 
ordained presbyter: Mr. B. affirms. 

'^V. ]^ conversion and sanctification the Spirit of Qod 
operates on persons only through the Word of truth: Mr. C. 
affirms. 

"Yl. Human creeds, as bonds of union and communion, 
are necessarily heretical and schismatical: Mr, C. affirms."^ 

During the course of the debate. Bice had gath- 
ered on his table a large number of works written 
by Campbell. These he was fond of quoting, if 
possible, in such a way as to make th^ir author 
apx)ear inconsistent. Feeling ran very high at 
times, and occasionally gave rise to amusing inci- 
dents. Two ladies in the gallery were overheard 
discussing the merits of their resx>ective debaters. 
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One said to fhe other as a closing and conviiLeing 
armament: ''You can easily see that Mr. Bice is by 
far the most learned man. Just see how many 
books he has upon his table, while Mr. Campbell 
has hardly any/'* *'But you don't appear to 
know/' retorted the other, ''that the books on Mr. 
Bice's table were written by Mr. Campbell.'^" 

Perhaps the importance attached to this debate 
can best be ascertained by pointing out that Henry 
Clay presided. Clay was a warm admirer of Alex- 
ander CampbelL This admiration was based in 
part at least upon Campbell's opening address on 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, which is still de- 
serredly admired for its beauty of diction. The 
presiding officer, who had been hitherto careful to 
avoid the apx)earance of favoring either disputant, 
was completely carried away. Soon after Camp- 
bell commenced, Clay became unusually attentive, 
then he leaned forward, and began to bow assent, 
waving his hand in his graceful approving manner. 
Suddenly, however, he remembered his duties as 
presiding officer, and, with a start, looked around to 
see if any one had noticed him off his guard." 



^ Biehwdmrn, B. Jf#mo<r« of AUeetrnder OamphM, II., 611. 

"/Wd., n., 611. 

»JMd., n., 618, 514. 

This good opinion of Uie ^ebator oontintied, for lator, Just b«fo(re 
Campbell irent abroad, Claj, wl^o, like many othen, thoufht thai the 
minister was a doefeor of dlTini^ and misunderstood his position in 
other respeets, sent him the following letter: 

"The Ber. Dr. ▲. Oampbell, the bearer hereof, a dtiseii of the 
United States of America, residing in the OommonweaKh of Vfrginia, 
being about to make a royt^gB to Europe »nd to traT«l partievlarlj in 
Great Britain, Ireland and Franoe, I take great satlsflwtion in 
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As is usual in most cases, both sides daimed the 
yictory in debate. Bioe certainly displayed a 
readiness in reply, and an ingenuity and a plausi- 
bility in argument beyond the public expectation, 
but his friends overloc^ed the fact fhat a boastful 
and supercilious manner could not be transferred to 
print as could argumentative speeches. One of 
these admirers, a Mr. J. H. Brown, eagerly pur- 
chased the copyright of the printed debate for 
$2000. The Presbyterians soon found, how- 
ever, fhat their earnest efforts to circulate the book 
made many converts to Campbell's views, but none 
to Presbyterianism ; hence fhe copyright was sold 
to C. D. Boberts, a member of the Christian Church 
at Jacksonville, Illinois. A large edition was at once 
printed and circulated by the Disciples." 



** Biehftrdson, B. JfMitfinr o/^ AUiumder OmmpbMt H., 627. 

■trottgly rMominmiding him to Uie kind ofllees and friendly neeption 
and treatment of aU persons with whom he maj meet and whererer 
he maj go. Dr, Campbell is among the most eminent dtisens of the 
United States, distingoished for his great learning and abilitj, for 
his snooessfnl derotion to the edneation of yonth, for his piety and as 
the head and fonnder of one of the most important and respeetabie 
religions oommnnities in the United States. Nor hsTS his great tal- 
ents been ezdnsiTely eonflned to the religions and literary walks in 
which he hae prineipaDy moved ; he was a distinguished member, about 
twenty years ago^ of the oonTention called in the State of Virginia 
to riBmodd its civil constitution, in which besides other eminent men, 
were ez-Presidents Madison and Monroe, and John Marshall, the late 
Ohief Justice of the United States. 

"T^. Oampbell, whom I have the honor to regard personally as 
my friend, carries with him my wishes and my prayers for his 
health and happiness whilst abroad, and for his safe return to his 
country, which Justly appredates him so hi^ily. H. Clat. 

"A8HX«A3n>, Kentucky, May, 1847." 

(Richardson, B. Jfemoirt of Alsopandsr OamfibM, JL, 648). 
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the converts made to the new organiza- 
tion by the Bice-Campbell Debate were members of 
all churches, including Archibald Campbell, an 
uncle of the second debater and an dder of the 
PresbTterian Chnreh in Newry, Xreland.*" This re- 
solt should have been foreseen, because during the 
discussion, when Campbell preached, a number came 
forward for baptism, among them an intelligent 
Lutheran minister by the name of William McChes- 
ney. This minister afterwards gave Campbell the 
following account: 

''I eould haye Bprinkled a child the day before the 
debate eommeneed with a good conscieiuse. AU my early 
edueatioii and 'associatioiui were placed on a scale with 
Pndobaptisin during the debate. I went there willing to 
ascertain the truth. I was a little prejudiced against you 
and more than a little against the Reformation. I listened 
with candor and attention. After the whole ground had been 
gone over, I was satisfied that nothing but immersion would 
do and that infant baptism could not be maintained from 
the Scriptures. I felt deeply interested in the whole matter. 
If Mr.' Bice could have met all your arguments satisfactorily 
to my mind, he would have received my warmest thanks. He 
failed, however, in my estimation — completely failed in 
both.''- 

There has been and probably always will be a 
difference of opinion with regard to the effective- 
ness of debates in spreading the ' ' Reformation ' ' plea. 
One of the greatest historians among the Disciples, 
W. T. Moore, said that the general influence of the 



■^ RichardBon, B. Mmnoin of AUtemid^ OmmpbM, H^ 695-697. 
»Ihid., n., 626. ' 
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fiice-Campbell Debate, as well as of others held 
during the period, was to jdraw the lines ^nore 
clearly between the Bef ormers, and the members of 
other churches. Moore listed the following evils 
of the debating period: 

1. Debates were often about things not made 
conditions of fellowship. 

2. They had the tendency of creating a spirit 
of legalism by emphasizing the ''letter" and de- 
tracting from the ''spirit." 

' 3. They usually magnified the system of Chris- 
tianity rather than the author of the system. 

4. Although the debates were intended to help 
bring about Christian union, they often had the 
opposite effect by emphasizing a party spirit. 

5. The debates also frequently had a hamiful 
effect upon the peace and unity of neighborhoods. 

6. They were usually contests for party victory 
in a greater degree than they were for the triumph 
of the truth. 

7. They usually ended with a victory proclaimed 
for each side, rather than with a victory proclaimed 
for the truth." 

In spite, however, of questionable results which 
must be admitted to a certain extent, the good out- 
weighed the evil. After the Owen-Campbell Debate, 
in which the latter was acknowledged champion of 
Christianity, and the Purcell-Campbell Debate, in 
which he was the champion of Protestantism, per- 



'»Compr€h0n$(i90 Ri&tory of the Di§etpU», 406-400. 
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flecatdon and oppositicm began to diminish. The 
Presbyterians of Kentucky had desired Dr. B. J. 
Breckenridge, who for twenty-five years had been 
one of the outstanding figures in the Presbyterian 

• 

Church, M debate with Campbell and had asked 
him to do so, but he replied: ''No, sir, I will never 
be Alexander Campbell's opponent. A man who 
has done yfrhsi he has to def tod Christianity against 
infidelity, and to defend Protestantism against the 
delusions and usurpations of Catholicism, I will 
never oppose in public debate. I esteem 'him too 
highly."** 

Although the early debates were too bitter, they 
nevertheless made converts to the Reformers in the 
delivery and also when printed. Samuel Rogers 
wrote of a school teacher named Wentworth Rob- 
erts, «who, without making any impression upon his 
mind, had demanded and obtained from him in 
1821, baptism for the remission of sins." During 
a preaching tour, in the spring of 1826, however, 
while visiting a Mr. Ouess, on Line Creek, near the 
border of Tennessee and Kentucky, Rogers hap- 
pened to pick up a copy of the MacCalla-Campbell 
Debate. He told the result thus: 

"Tuming the leaves slowly over, mj eye eaught Mr. 
Campbell's speech on the design of baptism. I read it care- 
fully from beginning to end; and I had scarcely condnded 
his masterly argument on that subject when I sprang to my 
feet, dropped the book on the floor, clapped my hands re- 



•AJffilMmtel Eair*ihO0r, U^ 450, 461. 

^ Autohiographif of JflcUr SmMui Boff^n, 65. 8m pace 106. 
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peatedly together, and ezdaimed 'Eorekal Eorekal I 
h&ye found iti I hare found itt' And, fhanki be to Qod, 
I had found itI I had found the keystone of the areh. It 
had been lost a long tiboae^ I had never seen it before — 
strange that I had not. But I had seen the vacant space in 
the arch a hundred times, and I had some idea of the sise 
and shape. of it; and when I saw baptism as Mr. OampbeQ 
had presented it, I knew it would exactly lit and fill the 
vacant space. I was converted over; and was one of the 
happiest young converts ^ou ever saw; happier than wlien I 
was converted the first tim^ and a great deal more certain 
that I was right. Hitherto, I had been walking in the mud, 
or on the sand, and withal, groping in the dark. Now, all 
was light around me, and I felt that I was standing on a 
rock; and I have felt the same ever, since. From that day 
to this, I have never doubted that baptism is for the remis- 
sion of sins. Not even a stray doubt has ever flitted across 
my mind. . . •.'*" 

Campbell himself alwa3rs thought that the vic- 
tory regted on his side In theise debates. Thus, 
when the Presbjterians were boasting libout their 
success in the Bice-Campbell Debate, he published 
the following : 

''An occurrence in Nashville sets this argument in a 
fair Hgfat; I once had a public talk there with the late 
Obadiah Jennings, DJ)., which Presbyterians manufactured 
into a great debate— in which, of course, I was as usual, 
gloriously defeated. The dty rang with Presbyterian accla- 
mation for some ten days; when an aged citizen accosted 
one of the boasters in the following style: 'You Presby- 
terians have gained, you say, a glorious victory. How do 
you know when you gain a victory? I do not understand 
how you ascertin a victory. Do teU me how you know when 



" AyioHographif cf Mldmr Bmmtl B^gmm, 69. 
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Jim beat I win tell yoa haw m old thnai we ooimted "vie- 
tories when I waa engaged in the Indian wan. After the 
battle waa orer we counted the sealpe. Those were said to 
haTe conquered who could count the largest number of scalps 
taken from the enemj. Now since Mr. Campbell has been 
here, he has immened some thirty, amongst whom were the 
most intelligent citiaens of Nashville. How many have yon 
added to your church by this debate?' 'I have not heard 
of any/ said his Presbyterian friend. 'Pray, then, my dear, 
sir, tell me how you know when you have gained a great 
victory.'"* 

Colonel Thomas H. Ndson, a foimer United 
States minister to Mexico and afterwards to 
Chile, declared at Terre Hante, in 1888: 

"I was a young lawyer at Lexington, Ky., and attended 
the Campbell-Bice debate. I was a Presbyterian. When I 
heard the debate I thought Mr, Bice got the better of ICr. 
Campbell; I purchased the debate when published, end have 
long since decided that Mr. Campbell was a giant beside the 
ordinary Mr. Bice. Even now, whenever I want an intel- 
lectual stimulus, I take down 'The Campbell-Bice I>ebate,^ 
and read Mr. Campbell's masterful arguments."" 

Unrecorded influences, moreover, most have been 
exercised, for the debates were attended by minis- 
ters of all denominations and hj people from all 
over the conntry." The effect on Campbell's oppo- 

''MHUnnial HttrUnff^r, U., 447. 

»IW«f., n., 451. 

** Henry Oi»j, it hM been often seid, was immened after tlw 
Bice-Campbell Debate, but the better opinion aeema to be otherwise. 
According to T. H. Clay, grandaon of the great statesman. Clay was 
baptized into, the Episcopal Chnrch in his parlor at Ashland, Jnne 22, 
1847, with water applied by hand ont of a large eut glass nm (see 
C9ay, T. H., Henry Oloy, 41d, and also Oolton, Cahrin, LaH 8i 
Teart of ths JAfe of Henry oiay, 62-54). 
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nents was noticeable. Every one of his Presby- 
terian adversaries was honored with a title. Bishop 
Porcell of the Catholic church was made an arch- 
bishop. Concerning these degrees, Campbell wrote : 
''We are alwa3rs pleased and feel ourselves honored 
by the theological promotion of our opponent."^ 

A third means of spreading the doctrines was 
by the press. The Christian Baptist, 1823-1830, 
probably created a greater stir than any other work 
of the same general character. It was intensely 
iconoclastic as might be judged from the original 
dedication : 

**To aZ{ those, without distinction, wlio acknowledge the 
Sciiptores of the Old and New Testaments to be a Beyela- 
tion from God; and the New Testament as containing the 
Religion of Jesus Christ. 

"Who, willing to have all religions tenets and practices 
tried by the Divine Word; and who feeling themselves in 
duty bonnd to search the Scriptures for themselyes, in mat- 
ters of Beligion, are disposed to reject all doctrines and 
commandments of men, to obey the truth, hold fast the 
faith once delivered to the Saints — ^this woric is most respect- 
fully and affectionately dedicated by The Editor.''^ 

The new paper dealt with all kinds of doctrinal 
questions, and with matters of a historical nature. 
It was, however, primarily destructive; hence it 
aroused opposition, and many good Baptists, who 
had subscribed to the publication, ordered their sub- 
scription discontinued. Thus, one man wrote in 



^MiOmmUl Rwiff^nff^r, H., 461. 

<^ I>edic»ti<ni . page of the OhriMtm BatpHtt, AogjuA 8, 1828. 
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1823 : ''I request 70a to send me the Christian Bap- 
iisi no more, my conseienee is wounded that I 
should have subscribed for such a work. It is a 
religious incendiary and will do a world of mis- 
chief."^ At the dose of 1829, Campbell discon- 
tinued this paper and began the publication of the 
Millennial Harbinger, a magazine twice as lai^. 
After 1836, he was aided in this work by Bichard- 
son, and la|;er by Pendleton' and others. Campbell 
continued to edit the new magazine, however, until 
1865, but his iconoclastic methods were gradually 
laid aside, and the publication became constructive 
in character. The. doctrinal teaching of these 
papers^ has already been sufficiently indicated by 
reference to the fact that Baptists were excommuni- 
cated for reading them. The pai>ers, nevertheless, 
were freely circulated, and converts to the views of 
the new movement were made by the hundreds and 
thousands. The Baptist ministers of Kentucky were 
so tolerant of what they found in the early numbers 
of the Christian Baptist that they ev^n helped cir- 
culate it. This was probably due, however, to the 
result of the MacCaUa-Campbell Debate, and the 
fact that the Baptists had not yet had time to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with its contents.^ A 
paper less influential than the ones edited by Camp- 
bell was the Christian Messenger, edited by Barton 

^OatM, E. SThs Digciplet of Ohritt, 121. 

^The position held in Uie early period hf theee two papers was 
taken in part hy the CfhirUtian Sttmdturd when Isaac Envtt aasniaed 
the editorship in 1866. 

^Richardson, B. U0mok9 of AUiBtmdor OmmpMk II., 89. 
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W. Stone, which was first issued in 1826. After 
mx years John T. Johnson became associate editor. 
This editorial connection was dissolved in 1834;, 
when Stone moved to Jackscmville, Illinois. The 
publicati<m of the paper was continued, neverthe- 
less, with some intermissi(ms until 1843 at Jackson- 
ville.* 

Alexander Campbell's work was not entirely 
confined to the publication of papers. His version 
of the New Testament based on the work of George 
Campbell, Macknight, and Doddridge ran thrbu^ 
six editions. He published a liymnal, a work- on 
baptism, a volume of popular lectures and address- 
es, and The Christia/n System. These were the most 
important, but in all about sixty volumes came 
from his pen.** Prior to the Civil War, few Dis- 
ciples had published works. Aside from Campbell's 
writings, the most important book was Walter 
Scott's The Messiahshipf 

In the early days, as now, many preachers were 
largely interested in educaticmal work. The four 
neatest leaders of the '^Beformation-' movement — 
Thomas Campbell, Alexander Campbell, Barton W. 
Stone, and Walter Scott — all spent much time as 
teachers. In fact, the Campbells were more noted 
for their teaching abilily than for their evangelistic 
sseal. Both father and son had taught in Ireland, 
and both taught here. The latter opened Buffalo 



^Bogen, J. B. Ths Oane Ridgt U^ettng Hou90, 201. 
^MeLean, ▲. Thonuu and AUoMmtder Oa/mpbett, 27. 
«J«ll#fM|M Bof^inaar, U., 415. 
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Academj in his own home in 1818, but his real 
educational work did not begin until the founding 
of Bethanj College, which was chartered in Jan* 
uary, 1840, and opened in October of the same year 
with the founder as its first president.* Concern- 
ing his hopes and aspirations with r^ard to this 
college, Campbell wrote just before its establish- 
ment: 

"HaTing now eoinpleted ^fty yeans, and on my way to 
sixty, the greater part of which time I have been engaged 
in literary labors and pursnits, and imagining that I possees 
some views and attainments which I can in this wBsy render 
permanently useful to this commnnity and posterity, I feel 
in duty bound to oifer this 'project to the consideration of 
all the friends of literature, morality and unsectarian Bible 
Christianity. I am willing to bestow much personal labor 
without any charge in getting up this institution, and also 
to invest a few thousand dollars in it; provided only our 
brethren — ^the rich and opulent especially — and those who 
have children to educate, will take a strong hold of it, and 
determine to build up an establishment that may be made 
to themselves^ their children and many others a lasting and 
a comprehensive blessing.''^ 

Many i>eople have thought that the location of 
Bethany College was a mistake, but this is not evi- 
dent. The school, of course, had to be west of the 
Alleghenies, for the people from whom it would 
draw its students were there. Keeping this fact in 
mind, it will be^ seen that Bethany possessed decided 
advantages. It was in Brooke County, Yirginia, 



* RiehMdBon, R. KMioIrt 9/ Alsnmd^r OmmpML, n., 400. 
«lMd., n., 469. 
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now West Yirginia, forty miles south of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and seven miles from Wellsbnrg, on 
the Ohio: River. Since there were very few rail- 
roads then, travel was principally confined to the 
waterways. The college surroundings were excel- 
lent. The clear waters of the Buffalo, the rugged 
mountains, the picturesque valleys, and the giant 
forests made Bethany an ideal sx>6t for student life. 
Moreover, its isolation was a safeguard against the 
corruptions of city life. Then,too, it was near the 
center of population, and v^ close touch with it. At 
the present time a trolley line connects Bethany 
with WeUsburg." 

Bethany College grew steadily. At the second 
meeting of the Board of Trustees, May 10, 1841, four 
professors were appointed^ — ^W. K. Pendleton (who 
had just married Campbell's daughter, Lavinia), 
Andrew F. Boss, Charles Stewart, and Robert Bich- 
ardson."' Qampbell gave most of his time to the 
new institution, and made many tours in its behalf, 
besides giving it money liberally. Thus, in the fall, 
1842, he visited the cities of Richmond, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York in the interests of the 
college, and obtained important additions to its 
philosophical and chemical apparatus, bought a 
tliousand- volumes for its library, and received 
donations and subscriptions amounting to $5000." 



*> IHiTis, M. H. f^ B0ttonMen MovmnmU of the KinetomUh Omr 
tufy, 199, 200. 

■^ Blehsrdaon, B. 'Uwmotn 0/ AUmmdtr OmmpbM, IE., 470. 
"Ihid^n^ 407, 408. 
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In 1857, the building of Bethany Coll^pe was 
destroyed by fire. Four days later, December 14, 
the trustees appointed a eommittee to obtain plans 
for a new building. Alexander Campbell entered 
heartily into these efforts, and although nearly 
seventy years of age, starteid out in January to 
secure money to restore the ocUege, He went east 
first At Washington, he spoke in the Baptist 
church building; President Buchanan, and several 
members of his cabinet were present. On his return 
from the East, Campbell and his heli>er8 imjnedi- 
ately set out for Kentucky, Tennessee, and other 
states. In 1859, he traveled through Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, and Missouri to 
solicit funds for Bethany College." Campbell, as 
previously mentioned, gave liberally during his life 
time, and his will bequeathed $10,000 to the college, 
his valuable library, and $5000 for the maintenance 
of Gk)spel preaching at Bethany, where he himself 
had labored so long gratuitously.** 

Besides donating the. land on which the building 
stood, making gifts of money, acting as president 
and making dangerous and arduous journeys in the 
interest of the college, Campbell conducted several 
classes. He taught the Bible each morning to the 
entire college, and taught it in such a way that 
Sacred History became the favorite study, ^e also 
had classes in intellectual philosophy, evidences of 
Christianity, moral sdaice, and p<ditical economy. 

■KiBMMilal ffarMn^w, n^ 414, 416. 

■^BielutfdMm, B. KMioIrt 9f AUccamdmr Ot m^ h§ U, TL., 660. 
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In additioii, he preached each Lord's Day, and kept 
up his other interests." Thu% in April, 1841, he 
attended a union meeting at Lexington, to discuss 
the desii^bilily and practicabilily of Christian 
union. The meeting was largely attended, although 
few representatives of other churches were present. 
Dr. Fishback was the only Baptist minister who 
took a prominent part in the dlscussioji. The fol- 
lowing resolution, unanimously passed, after several 
days of debate, was the best that could be done: 
'' Resolved, That the Bible, and the Bible alone, is 
a sufficient foundation on which all Christians may 
unite and build together, and that we most affec-- 
tionately invite all the religious parties to an inves- 
tigation of this truth.'' " Again, in connection with 
his general educational work, Campbell gave fre- 
quent lectures. Li 1845, at Cincinnati, he delivered 
an address on education to the College of Teachers, 
and four years later, in the same city, he lectured 
before the Young Men's Library Association on 
''The Anglo-Saxon Tongue." In 1852, he lectured 
twice at Washington and Jefferson College on ' ' The 
Destiny of Our Country," and ''Phrenology, Ani- 
mal Magnetism, Spirit Bappings, Etc."" 

Campbell's views on education were interesting 
and instructive. He would begin at the nursery, 
and have family, school, college, and church educa- 

^ Riehairdmm, B. Memotn of AUmtnd0r OamphM, 11., 486. 

"/Md., n., 486, 487. 

^MUUnnUl EarMngor, n., 412, 418. In addition to the dntiM 
indieated abore, CampbeD kept up Ikis paper, hia fanning, and served^ 
as poatmaaler at 'Bethany (MUUnn4dl SarWngor, 11., 412). 
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Hon adapted to the physical, intellectaal, moral, 
and religious constitution of man. Thus for boys 
under fourteen he would have a home presided over 
by a patron and a matron. The boys were to be 
given plenty of wholesome amusanent and exercise, 
subjected to4dnd parental discipline, taught in the 
precepts and promises of the Bible, trained in 
morality and religion, and as far as possible to 
have their studies such as the elements of natural 
history, agriculture, etc., connected with their 
amusements. Education in the school was to be 
conducted on the same general principles, and to 
include a complete course of preparation for col- 
lege. Nevertheless, the supreme end was the forma- 
tion of moral character, and the culture of the 
heart. In the college, he proposed a liberal course 
of studies, emphasizing rather more than usual the 
physical sciences. He wanted to prepare young 
men to take up the study of the learned professions. 
In this department, as in the first two, however, 
moral and religious training was to form one of the 
principal features, and the Bible was to be made a 
text book to be used every day. In the last place, 
the church with which the instituticm was to be 
connected, taking in; all who were members, would 
offer to the world i^ example of conformity to the 
requirements of religion, and show forth the truths 
and excellences of the Chrififtian Gospel." 

Beginning with the late forties, Bethany Col- 
lege commenced to send out talented and educated 



"> ElduodMn, B. Mmnotn of Alextmdfr OmmpbiHL n., 408, 404. 
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ministers who gave a mighly impulse to the cause 
of the ''Beformation." New colleges, high schools, 
and seminaries were springing up to aid in the 
spread of the new movement The churches, know- 
ing their debt to Campbell's energy and foresight, 
felt more disposed to complete the endowment of 
Bethany College, and to aid in the formation of 
new ones. But so anxious were they to secure 
Campbell's labor among them, that they usually 
made a visit the condition of a subscription. Thus, 
in 1852, Missouri promised to endow a chair if he 
would make another tour through the state. This 
he did." 

Bacon College was a forerunner of Bethany. It 
had been rather unexpectedly founded at €teorge> 
town, Kentucky, in 1836. Campbell hesitated with 
regard to Bethany at first, for he did not wish to 
divert funds from Bacon College. The latter was 
moved to Harrodsburg under favorable circum* 
stanceifi, however, in 1840 ; hence Bethany was estab- 
lished, and with its foundation the real movement 
for educaticm among the Disciples began.** Within 
the next twenty years several schools were founded ; 
among the number were : The College for the Edu- 
cation of Orphan Girls at Midway, Kentucky, in 
1849; Hiram, Hiram, Ohio, 1850; Butler, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, 1850; Christian College, Columbia, 
Missouri, 1852; Christian University, Canton, Mis- 
souri, 1853 (this is said to be the first college in 



* Rieluurdson, B. Memoin o/ AUatamdfr OampbeU, U., 695, 696. 

•iwa., n., 648. 
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the United States to grant to women all the privi- 
leges granted to men) ; JESnrekay Eureka, Illinois^ 
1855; Oflkaloosa, Oflkaloosa, Iowa, 1856; and Ken- 
tacky Uniyersily, Lexington, Kentact^. The latter 
was formerly Bac<m College and Transylvania 
Universily.*" Transylyania is the oldest college 
west of the Alleghenies. It really began its coarse 
in 1798, with Washington, Jolin Adams, Aaron 
Bnrr, and Lafayette aa caatributors to the first, 
endowment fand. Henry Clay was at one time on 
its facally and Jefferson Davis was a student within 
its waUs for f oar years.*" With the growth of 
schools, which was much more rapid after the Civil 
War, though clearly apparent before, the ministers 
and workers became better educated, and now Dis- 
ciple clergy, with few exceptions, are on a par with 
any others, at least among the «o called popular 
chujrches. 

The last method of propagating doctrines to be 
considered here is the organized missionary work. 
Alexander Campbell, it will be remembered, was at 
first opposed to organized missions, but he was big 
enoi^h to change his mind on this subject as he 
did on other things, for instance, Bible schools, a 
paid clergy, and the co-operation of the various 
local churches. In 1849, due partly to his influ- 
ence, the American Christian Missionary Society 
was formed, and he was elected president. The 



*> Moore, W. T. €ompr$hmuto0 Hi9tor%. of the DiootpiM of (TkKft, 
463. 

«■ D»Tl8» H. U. BMiofoMon Xovommtit of iho N ht oU o Hi h a irfwry, 
200. 
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new (KganizatiQn was immediately attacked as a 
society with a ''money basis, '^ a delegated member-; 
ship, and the beginning of an apostaqr from New 
Testament Christianity. The article of the ccmsti- 
tation which was most widely condemned, as equiv- 
alent to the establishment of a moneyed aristocracy, 
read: ''The sociely shall be composed of annual 
delegates, life memben^ and life directors. Ai^ 
church may appoint a delegate for an annual con- 
tribution of $1&; and $20 paid at one time shall be 
requisite to constitute a member for life.''** 

From the organization of this society until his 
death in 1866, Campbell was actively interested in 
the missionary work, was president of the organiza- 
tion most of the time, and with a few exceptions, 
deliveried the annual address. The first missionary 
sent out of the country was a Dr. Barclay to Jeru- 
salem in 1850. Missions at Liberia and Jamaica 
were also established during Campbell's life time, 
but the real missionary activity of the Disciples was 
a later devdopment.** Nevertheless, Campbell helped 
to stimulate missionary activity by his addresses 
and by his liberal contributions. Just two years 
before his death, he gave the copyright of his hymn 
book to the Missionary Society.* 

The emphasis placed on missionary work after 
1840 was an important cause of the rapid growth of 



1906, Put n., 242. 

•ABIeluffdMii, R. JftRMirv «/ AI«MMd#r Omm^htU, U^ eOVw 
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the DiaeipleB. Since the Eeataekj union, th^ had 
been making toon all over the conntiy. In 1847, 
Campbell advocated his views in England, Irdand, 
and Wales.* The spread of the movementi how- 
ever, was not limited to the United States and 
England. Campbell himself visited Canada and 
hdped organize churches there. Even earlier than 
this, May, 1846, he had received a letter, one year 
and six weds in transit from Nelson, New Zealand, 
telling of the organization of a Christian CSiiireh in 
that place.* 

Although foreign missions amounted to little in 
the earlj period, prioif to Campbell's death In 
1866, they, nevertheless, exercised a favorable influ- 
ence on the diiirch at home. The Bible School move- 
ment was pnshed, and state missionary societies 
were formed. The Ohio Society was cnrganized in 
1852, the Illinois Society in 1856, and the New York 
Society in 1861.** New life came to the Disciples, 



•Blehardson, R. Uemoirt of Alwrnmiw .CampbeU, H^ 549-672. 

•IirStffMiial JJarMn^w, II.» 412. 

*Ib tkA TMun, 1868-1888 inehufris, itot* loeifltiM w«re fomwd 
in IfleUcmn, NebrMka, Iowa, WMi Virginia, Virginia, Calitomia, 
Maryland, Georgia, Oxvgon, WiMonain, Pennsyhrania, ,AtV«ihm, 
North CaroUna, Taxaa, Colorado^ and Eanaas (iM Kooira, W. T. Com* 
prohontiw Eittory . . . , 451-468). 

The Clffistian Woman's Board of ]fi«dona was fonndod in 1874 
and tka IVnreign Chriatian Ifiaaionary Sodatgr in tka following yoar. 
Thasa halpad aaenra oo-oparati<m, but until reeant yaara tha Amariean 
Oliriatian Ifiaaionary Sociaty, though ita aetion waa not Kin^iwg^ ga 
tha local churchaa, prorad tha moat affactiva agan<7 in aaeuring uiiity 
of aetion among tha Diadplaa of Chriat. Tha aetirity of thia aoeiaty, 
howarar, waa largely limitad to tha organiaatton of ehurehaa, tha sup- 
port oif paatora, tha aandJng <ni of atangaliata, th^ dl airihuU on of ha^ 
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for always^ the xnissiGnary church or orgamaiioai 
is the growing oiganization. The inspired writer 
must have thought of this law of growth, truQ of 
individuals as well of organizations, when he wrote : 
''There is that scattereth and yet increaseth; and 

fill tracta ftad the pvbUeation of tka Am^Heon Houm KiMfofMry; oon- 
Mqnently an inereaaiiig nvmber of Diaciplw began to f aTor a genoral 
eonyention, whieh oonld dlaenas anythinff relating to their work. Thii 
■entixnent led to the formation of the General OonTontion of Ohnrehee 
of Ohrist at Atlanta, Georgia, in 1914. The preamble to the eonsti- 
tntion read: 

'*Whereaa, There ia a wideapread feeling among the Diaeiples of. 
Chriat that thgj need a doeer nnifieatlon of their Variona miaaionary, 
edneaticmal and benerolent organisational and a more general fellow-, 
■hip of the Chnrehea of Ohriat in all eo-operatiTe efforts for the exten- 
sion of the Kingdom of God in the world, and belieying that this vjdtf 
and feUowship wonld resnlt in their own greater eAoienoy: 

'Therefore, We Members of Ohnrches of Christ in eonvention as- 
sembled, reafbming onr steadfast adherence to the independenoe and 
antonomy of the local ohnrches and inyiting the feUowship of i^ onr 
sister ohnrches in the aeoompliahment of these ends, do adopt the f ol> 
lowing oonstitution :" 

Artide II. of the OonstitnUon read: 

"Hie object of this Oonrention shall bo to promote nnity, eoonomr 
and oAciency among aU the phUanthropie organisations of the 
ohnrches of Christ; and to secnre eqnitable representation of the. 
ohnrches in an annnal conTention which shall reeelTe the reports of 
and bo adyiaory to snch idbilanthroi^e organisations, thna seenring a 
doser co-operation in the work of the mngdom of God." 

Each chnrch is allowed to appoint one representative, with an 
additional representatiTe icr erery hnndred above the first hnndred, 
provided that no chnrch has more than Ave. The oAcers are presi- 
dent» three vice-presidents, recording secretary, corresponding secre- 
tary, and treasnrer. These, with eight «ther members,^ form the 
eaecntive committee. Any member of the chnrch in good standing 
is eligible to office. The eonstitntion can be altered or amended by 
a two-thirds vote of the members p r e sen t and voting at any regnlar 
session of the Convwition, provided notice in writing was given by 
the Sxecviive Committee or any fifteen membem at the previons an- 
nnal convention (sea the Am^Heon Horns Miuionarf, 1916, contain- 
ing Ths Tmt Book of Ohurokso of Ohriat, 48-46). 
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there is that witfaholdeih more than is meet^ but it 
tendeth to poyerly."^ Truly the Disciples of 
Christ have found that ''bread cast upon the 
waters'' retoms many fold. ; 
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IX 

DIFFICULTIES AND PROGRESS^ 1830^1866 

DUBING this period, many vexing and perplex- 
ing problems came up for consideration^ among 
them bjeing : Mormonism, the name of the new moye- 
ment, the millenninm, the Lunenburg Letter, the 
use of the organ in the church service, communi(m, 
slavery, and war. 

The Mormon question for a while appeared very 
threatening to the Disciples because it carried away 
one of the most popular preachers in the Western 
Beserve, Sidney Bigdon, to whom Alexander Camp- 
bell had paid high tribute, and for whom he had 
secured a position with the Pittsburg church/ Big- 
don accompanied Campbell to Kentucky when the 
latter debated with MacCalla.' He was also on inti- 
mate terms with Walter Scott^ and in 1824, their 
two diurches, both in Pittsbui^, were united.* This 
intimacy with Campbell and Scott appears to have 
continued until 1830, when the Mormons sent an 
embassy with the intention of winning Bigdon over 
to their side. This was not difficult. In fact, some 



^Biehavdaon, S. Umnttn of A.Ummdm' OmniiMI, H., 44-A7. 
•JMi./n., 71. 
•JMi., n., 00. 
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writers declare that he came into possession of the 
Spaulding mannscripti and deliberately altered it 
to suit his purposes.^ Sudi a suppositiony neverthe- 
less, is not necessary in order to give a satisfactory 
explanation of Bigdon's apoetacy. Though a flnent 
and captivating speaker, he was jealous of others 
and intensely ambitions. He knew also that he 
was not folly trusted by the Disciples. Again, he 
was extremely imaginative and x>oeses8ed of a high 
degree of credxility, living in expectation of some 
great event.' Moreover, he was angry at Thomas 
Campbell's saceessfol opposition at Anstintown to 
his common property scheme, which he declared was 
part of the ancient Gk)spel as exhibited in the lutter 
part of the second chapter of Acts* Campbell, in 
opposition, argaed as follows: 

1. The ''commnnily cfystem" in the second chax)- 
ter of Acts was formed not to make property, bnt 
to consume it, under certain special circumstances 
attending that case. 

2. The case of 1\nanias and Sapphiia ended the 
matter. 

3. Various passages in Corinthians and else- 
where, asking contributions for benevolent objects, 
show that a community cystem did not prevail 
among the primitive churches.* 



* Biehardwm, B. M&moin of AUaoander OampbtU, II., 844, 846/ 
also HooM, W. T. Oompnhsntin^ HUAorjf of DiteipUo, 800, 801. 

•H»7den, A. & JffMory of iho DioelpUa l» tko WooUrm 
200. 

•IhUL, 209. 
^ ^IhUL, 200. 
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In additioaDL to tbe above eatuoB, Paiiey P. Pratt, 
an intimate friend of Bigdon's, had been conyerted 
hy the Mormaos.* For all of these reasons, thi^iP, 
when Pratt, Oliver Gowdery, and two others visited 
Big^plon, he was won over after a little opposition. 
On the next Sunday, Bigdon failed in his attempt 
to preach at Eortland. Cowdery and Pratt did 
most of the talking. On the same day, Bigdon and 
his wife, with many of the church members, were 
baptized into the new faith. Bigdon then spent 
about two months with Smith, receiving .^'revela- 
tions," preaching, and urgiog people to accept the 
new IreUgion.* 

Aside from Bigdon, Pratt, and Orson Hyde, the 
last two young and little known, no Disciple preach- 
ers^ accepted Mormonism, and save at Kirtland, 
Hiram, and Mantua, few Disciples. In these places, 
Bigdon 's popularity gave the movement quite a 
hold. In other regions, however, Disciple ministers 
succeeded in checking the new church. Thomas 
Campbell spent much of the winter in Mentor and 
vidnily in combating the movement." 

Occasionally, nevertheless, the admiration for 
Bigdon carried members into the new organization 
in spite of everything that could be done. Thus at 
Mantua, Oliver Snow and his family, Symonds 
Byder, Ezra Booth, and others received the ''New 



'Hajden, A. S. Hiftovy of ike Dit et fioB l» tiU Wst U rn S§ 9Br v $, 
210. 

•Ibid,, 210-314. 
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Digpfflinfttion/' Blisa Snow, afterwards known 
among the MormonB as the ''PoeteaB," led the way 
f or aiz or seven otheiB. Two of these were later 
restored. Qymonds Byder sooa regained his former 
position of influence among the Disciples. His rela- 
tions with the Mormons were very interesting. Ezra 
Boqth, of Mantua, a Methodist minist^^r of more 
than ordinary cultore, with his wife, a Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson, and other dtisens vi^ted Smith at 
his home in Eirtland, in 183L Daring the inter- 
view, conversation tamed to the sabject of saper- 
nataral gifts saeh as were conferred in apostolic 
days. Some one remained: ''Here is Mrs. Jdbnson 
with a lame arm; has Qod given any power to men 
now on earth to core herf ^ A few minates later, 
when the conversation had changed in another 
direction. Smith rose, walked across the room, took 
Mrs. Johnson by the hand and said in the most 
solemn and impressive manner: ''Woman, in the 
name of the Lord Jesos Christ, I command thee to 
be whole,'' ** and at once left the room. Hayden 
continaed the accoont thas: 

''Hie eompany were awestriekaa at tlie inifaute premmp- 
tion of the man and the eabn asBaiaiioe with which he spofcs. 
The sadden mental and moral shoek — I know not how better 
to eaqplain the well attested fact — eleetrifed the ihenmatic 
arm — ybm. Johneon at onee lifted it np with eaae^ and on 
her return home the next day she was aUe to do her wash- 
ing without dlffieoltj or pain.'"* 



»Hiirtai.A.S. HUUnr 9f db# nfaB»to ii» tiu w< 
160. 
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Soon after this incidetit^ Booth preached in 
Byder^s church at Hiram and made quite an im- 
pression. A little while afterwards^ Byder went to 
EirtUnd to hear for himself, and apparently re- 
jected the claims of Mormonism. A short time 
later, howeyer, he read in a newspaper an account 
of the destroying of Peking,^ and he remembered 
that six weeks before a young Mormon girl had 
predicted the destruction of that city. Soon after 
this, he publicly declared his adhesion to the Mor- 
mon faith. Neyeriheless, he appeared to have 
doubts stilly for he and Essra Booth, an intimate 
iriend, vowed that ''they would faithfully aid each 
other in discerning the truth or the falsity of the 
new doctrine.'"* 

In a short time, the latter was conmiissioned to 
go to Missouri to explore the promised land and 
lay the foundations of new Zion. Byder was in- 
formed that, by a special revelation, he had been 
appointed and commissioned an elder in the Mor- 
mon Church. To his great x>6rturbation, however, 
hi6 name was misspelled in the commission. ''Was 
the H(dy Spirit so fallible as to fail in orthogra- 
phyt" he asked himself. Beginning with this, he 
re-examined the ground upon which he stood. In 



^ It Memui poMlUft iiiAi BMfdtn, is In error <m ibis point* and tiliat 
"Pskinf" ihoold read "Wtasmw**^ The writer examined lereral hia- 
toriea of China, and not one mentioned the deatruetion of Peking in 
1881, althongh a rebellion was going on then. Warsaw, howeyer, was 
wrested from the Poles after desperate flghting eaxijr in 1881 (see 
Haien, O. D. Burop9 Sino€ iSlS, 109). 

" Hayden, A. S. Sitintr^ e/ Me JHtctfUM i» tike WMUm Jteeerve, 
261. 
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the meantime^ his friend Booth, on his pilgrimage 
to Missoorii had been i>a88mg through a similar 
experience of disiUnsicmment. When the two met, 
about Septemb^ 1, 1831, the first question from 
each was, ''How is your faitht", and the first look 
showed that the spell was broken. Many citizens 
of Hiram had accepted the doctrines of Smith and 
Bigdon, but the work of Byder and Booth went far 
to turn the tide and lead back many who were 
drifting on its current.'* When A. S. Hayden was 
preparing the history often referred to in this book, 
he wrote to Byder for information concerning the ad- 
vent of Mormonism. Since the man addressed was 
in intimate touch with the movement, it seems advis- 
able to give a rather full quotation from his reply : 

''Dear Brother Hayden: 

". . . • To give partieolars of the Mormon exci t ement 
of 1831 would require » Tolnme-— a few words must suffice. 
It has been stated that from the year 1815 to 1836, a period 
of twentj years, 'all sorts of doctrine by all sorts of preach- 
ers had been pled;' and most of the people of Hiram had 
been disposed to tarn out and hear. This went by the 
spedoos name of 'liberaL' The Mormons in Kirtlaind, 
being informed of this peculiar state of things, were soon 
prepared for the onset. 

''In the winter of 1831 Joseph Smith, with others, had 
an appointment in the south school-house, in Hiram. Bach 
was the apparent piety, sincerity and hamiHty of the speak- 
ers, that many of the hearers were greatly affected, and 
thoagfat it unpossibie that sach preadiers shoald lie m wait 
to 
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""Dwcmg the nest spring and summer aevenl eonver to 
were madey and thea saecess seemed to indicate an imme- 
diate trxamph in HiTam. Bat when thej went to Missouri 
to lay the foundation of the splendid eitj of Zion, and also 
of the temple, th^ left thei> papers behind. This gave 
their new converts an opportunity to become acquainted with 
X the internal arrangement of their church, which rerealed 
to them the horrid fact that a plot was laid to take their 
property from them and place it under the control of Joseph 
Smith the prophet. ^ This was too much for the Hiramitee, 
and they left the Motmonites faster than they had ever 
joined them, and by fall the Mormon church in Hiram was 
a very lean concern. 

''But some who had been the dupes of this deception, 
detennined not to let it pass with impunity; and, accordingly, 
a company was formed of citizens from Shalersville, Gkr- 
rettsville, and Hiram, in March, 1832^ and proceeded to 
headquarters in the darkness of night, and took Smit^ and 
Bigdon from their beds, and tarred and feathered them both, 
and let them go. This had the desired effect, which was to 
get rid of them. They soon left for Elrtland. 

''All who continued with the Mormons, and had any 
property, lost all; among whom was John Johnson, one of 
our most worthy men; also, Esq. Snow, of Mantua, who lost 
two or three thousand dollars. Symonds Byder.'^'' 

In condnding this topic, a word may be in 
place with regard to the fortunes of Mormonism. 
Immediately after the publication of the Book of 
Mormon, Smith organized the ''Ghxirch of Latter 
Day Saints*' at Palmyra, and sent forth his "apos- 
tles" to convert the world. The effect on the Dis- 
ciples of Christ has already been indicated. Other 
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dmrchet suffered also, for mBJoj proeelytes wisre 
won to the new religioin in northeHi Ohio. Most of 
these were ignorant and saperstitioiis, bnt some, it 
must be admitted, were persons of intelligence. A 
temple was erected at Eirtland, and a bank was 
established there. Soon, JLOweyw, the Mormons 
found it necessary to emigrate to Index>endencey 
Missouri. From there, largelx increiased in num- 
bers, thej were driven to IIlin(»s, where thej 
erected another temple and built the dly of NauYOo. 
Trouble with the citizens of Illinois resulted in the 
murder of Smith, and the joum^ to Utah, where 
the Mormons created a magnificent city and erected 
a wonderful temple. After the death of Smith, 
Bigdon and Brigham Young disputed the leader- 
ship; Young, the more ccmipetent man, won. Big- 
don was eipelled from the community and retired 
to the interior of New York, in which state he lived 
in comparative obscurity.'* 

. A second question was that of the name for the 
movement. Most of the x>eople in it recognized any 
New Testament term as valid^ — ^thus ''Church of 
God," ''Churches of Christ," "Christian" and 
"Disciples" were admitted; but the emphasis was 
placed on the last two^ The people in the West 
generally favored the term "Christian," whereas 
those in the older districts of the East usually 
favored, "Disciples of Christ." The same prefer- 
ence still holds in these sections, but the terms are 
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often used interchangeablj. Most Diaeiplet will 
recognize the name ''Christian;" in fact» many of 
them prefer it; Writers of the Christian Connee- 
tion, however^ as M. T. Morrill, J. J. Snmmerbelly 
O. B. Whitaker, and J; F. Burnett, deny the right 
of the Disciples to that name, and quote exten- 
siydy from Alexander Campbell in proof of theiJr 
assertions. They forget, apparently, that, while 
Campbell is considered the greatest leader of the 
Disciples, he is not regarded as their founder or as 
the maker of their theology. Morrill wrote: ' 

**,,., Thousands of people in our land never heard 
of the CSuristians, and hundreds are confusing the Ghps- 
tians with the Biseiples of CtriBt; indeed, in some parts of 
the oonntrj the Diseiples themselves can hardly make the 
distinction, and do not know ezaetlj whj thej are calling 
themselves the 'Christian Church.' Their writers are claim- 
ing Stone and Purviance and OH^ellj and Haggard as 
founders of their sect. . . . This volume should aid in dis- 
pelling all confusion, informing the Christians about them* 
selves, informing the Disciples that the Christian denomina- 
tion was organised a quarter of a century before the Diseiples 
were, and, finally, giving the public knowledge of a denomina- 
tion that early played a' remarkable part in the religious 
history of America.''^ 

On this i>oint, Summerbell said: ''In some i)laces 
the Disciples take the same name Christian, and 
since members of the Christians join them under 
the influence of that name, they ding to it after- 
wards,*"* and again: ''The Diseiples answeif to the 



^Eiatorp of ihs OhriitUm Don/omkuMon *i AmoHea, J or tir ttgd . 
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name 'Churdh of Christ,' or 'CShurches of GBrist,' 
to the name 'Christiaii,' to the name 'Disciple,' to 
the name 'Beformera,' etc., all good names; bat 
th^y were definitely named by their founder 'Dis- 
ciples of C!hrisf '* Whitaker wrote: "Their 
movement began in a spirit of proselytingy which 
spirit has largely characterized their sabsequent 
history — ^probably no one thing has s6 weH. served 
them in this purpose as has their unjustifiable use 
of the name 'Christian Church/ '/" Burnett made 
similar statements and quoted exteniedvely from 
Alexander Campbell's writings to show that he 
favored the term "Disciples of Christ," but he 
also quoted from Stone to show that the latter 
favored the term " Christian. " " 

This disagreement between the greatest leaders of 
the "Beformation" accounts for the prevalence of 
the two names. O 'Kelly, Jones, and Stone, as pre- 
viously mentioned, used the term "Christian." Be- 
cause of this, Campbell and many of his immediate 
followers opposed the use of that designation* 
Stone, although the most liberal of the great lead- 
ers, considered Campbell and others worthy of 
blame for "rejecting the name Christian, as a fam? 
ily name, because the old Christians had taken it 
before them.'"* He thought that the name "Chris- 
tian" was given by divine auHiority and ought to 



'^ The Ohri$tkm9 and DUctptu, 8. 

» TUal ZHfCfncMonf ft«ewMn OhHtikmf tmd Ommpbtmtm, 14, 15. 

■ Origin €md PHnelpUt of Ohri§tkm0, 22-82. 
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be considered the dintiTigniwhiTig title of every fol- 
lower of Christ; in this view, Thcnnas Campbell 
agreed." Advocates of the term ''Christian'' made 
a very extensive use of Acts 11 : 26. A writer in 
the Christian Baptist, apparently Thcnnas Camp- 
bell nnder the x)en name of Theophilns, referred to 
this passage in elaiming a divine origin for the 
name. He said: 

''It was to be tlie nama^ the oalj dirthignifilifng name of 
the Mestiah's peoDle; thereforoy it was meet that it should 
he imposed hy himself — that 'the siouth of the Jjord' should 
name it. Again, its perpetoitj was to be eqoal to its extent; 
for as this important name was to cover or indade the whole 
of Christ's people oo-ezisting upon earth at any one time^ 
so it was to continue to the end of time — 'so shall jour seed 
and your name remain.' Again, it was to answer the most 
important ends to the subjects; it was to absorb and oblit* 
erate for ever all names of partial distinction in the grand 
i^ublic of religion and morals; and thus to unite in one 
grand religious community, without distinction, the whole 
human family under Christ — ^we mean as many of all nations 
as should believe in his name. Accordingly we find this 
name first given to the disciples at Antioch, in Syria, shortly 
after the gospel had been first preached to mere (Gentiles, 
in Cessna, .in the house of Cornelius; the immediate conse- 
quence of which, as appears, was the exhibition of the gos- 
pel to the citizens of Antioch, without distinction of Jew 
or (Joitile; and that with great success among the lattei^. 
See Acts ZI^ 19-24. Now for the first time; a great and 
mixed multitude, but chiefi.y Gentiles, were converted in the 
same dty, and became to-gether disciples of the same Lord. 
Now was the time, the precise time^ when a new and appro- 
priate name became necessary in order to unite these hitherto 
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diModated and jarring ehameten into one aaaoeiate body: 
a name, too, of saeh powerful import, as might supersede 
and hary forever all offeudTO reeoUeetion of former hateful 
distinetimis. Now we see that it was at this eritieal june- 
tore, this precise point of time, and not before,' while disci- 
pleship was eonfined to the Jews, and their religions pros- 
elytes onlj; for these were already united in the religion 
of Moses. See, reader, the wise and gracious management 
of the diyine economy, and that the Lord does nothing in 
Tain,! Well might the apostle say, that, 'in the exceeding 
riches of his grace, he has aboonded towards ns in all wisdom 
and pmdenee.' ''** 

Alexander Campbell stood on the opi>o6ite edde 
of the questdoiL He fayore4 the term '^ Disciples 
of Christ" for the following reasons: 

1. It was more ancient. 

2. It was more descriptive. 

3. It was more ScriptoraL 

4. It was more unappropriated. 

With regard to the first p<»nt, he declared that 
the term ''Christian" was nsed for the first time 
at Antioch. He said that those who from the day 
of Pentecost had been known throaghoat Judea, 
Galilee, and Samaria as Disciples of Christ, were 
several years later at Antioch first called Christians. 
In the second place, he argued: 

"Qermans, Franks, Greeks, Bomans, Americans, Colum- 
bians, Jeffersonians, etc., do not describe the i>ersons who 
bear their names; for they are not snivposed to be the 
pupils of such men. Ifigfat not a stranger, an alien, imagine 
that ChrigUan like Amerietm or Soman, had some xefeireneo 
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to eoimtry or flome benefaetoTy or some partieQlar eizeiim- 
Btao«^ rather than sdiolarahipf Diseiples of Ghrist i«, then, 
a moie desexiptiTe and definite dengnation than Chzia- 

• Ham >>* 

In the third place, Campbell declared that the 
word '^ Christian'' occurred only twice in the Book 
of J.ci«— used by the Antiochians and by Bang 
Agrippa, whereas the word /'Disciples" was used 
over thirty times. Again, he i>oint6d out that Luke 
often used the terms ''brethren" and "Disciples," 
but never "Christians," and that in aU the epistles 
the word was used only once, and then under cir- 
cumstances which made it evident that the term 
was used by enemies rather than by friends. For 
these reasons, Campbell believed the name "Disci- 
ples" much more ScripturaL Lastly, he considered 
the term much more unappropriated. Unitarians, 
Arians, and other sects, he declared, were zealous 
for the name "Christian," while the Befcmners 
were the only people fairly and indisputably using 
ihe title "Disciples of Christ." Said he: 

''Were I, or anj brother, to traverse much of New York, 
New England, and some other sections, and eaU onr^elvee 
Chrisiianu, as a party name, we should be admitted by all 
Unitarians and rejected by aU of a different beUef . One 
party would fraternize with us, while the others would 
repudiate us and unchurch us, because of our supposed 
Unitarianism, Arianism, etc For this reason we prefer an 
unappropriated name, which is indeed neither more nor less 
than the Scriptural equivalent of Qhrietian; for who were 
called Christians ibst at Antiochf They had a prior — a 
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moze aneient name. They were called JDifciplet. Disciples 
of WluH&f Of Christ. Ditciplea of Chritt is, then, a moxe. 
andent title than Chrigtian, while it follj indndes tiie whole 
idea. It is, then, as di^ine^ as aathozitatiTe as the name 
Chrietian, and mdie ancient.^* 

. Another qaestion of . intenfle interest to some 
people, lesjieciaBy to Walter Scott, whom Campbell 
regarded as next to his father his '^most cordial 
and indefatigable fellow laborer in the origin and 
progress of the present reformation"^ was the 
milleiiTiinTn. Hopes for the coming of the millen- 
ninm were largely based on the wcmderfol success 
which had been attending the €h)spel plea* People 
of all religions belie& were flocking to the flag 
onfurled by Scott and others. The evangelist of 
the Mahoning Association, in common with a few 
ministers of a like ardent temi>erament, cherishekl 
the hope that the erroneons religious c^ystems would 
be quickly overthrown, that the happy TnillenTila] 
period would be speedily ushered in, that the Gos- 
pel would triumph, and Christ's prayer f<»r xndty 
would b^ realized. Campbell shared to some extent 
in these hopes, but he anticipated the dif&culties 
more than Scott did.** Moreover, he did not want 
any fond anticipations to interfere with the actual 
W(»rk of spreading the Gospel; hence he threw a 
restraining influence over his impetuous coUeague, 
who had written two articles on the subject for the 
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Christian Baptist under the pen name of Philip.*^ 
Campbell did not presume to fix any very definite 
period for the coming of Christ, because he did not 
consider it consistent with ''Beformation" princi- 
ples to assert dogmatically any position on a dis- 
puted point. Since the sabject was of great inter- 
est to many, however, particularly to Walter Scott, 
and since, moreover, he intended to take up the 
Scriptures relating to the matter, he determined 
to call the successor to tiie Christian Baptist the 
Millennial Harbinger.'' 

In every orgamzaticm, apparently, Liberals and 
Conservatives are found. Churches do not form 
exceptions. The division among the Disciples of 
Christ was precipitated by the so-called ^'Lunen- 
burg Letter,*' which read in part: 

Lunenburg, July Stli, 1837. 

''Dear Brother Campbell: — ^I was much sorprieed to-day, 
while reading the Harbinger,'^ Bee, that yon recognize the 
Protestant parties as Christians. You say, you 'find in all 
Protestant parties Christians.' 

''Dear brother, my surprise, and ardent dedre to do what 
is right, prompt me to write to you at this time. I feel well 
assured, from the estimate you place on the female char- 
acter, that you wOl attend to my feeble questions in search 
of knowledge. 

"Will you be so good as to let me know how any one 
becomes a Christian? What act of yours gave you the name 
of Christian? At what time had Paul the name of Christ 
called on. himf At wliat time did Cornelius have Christ 
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luuBied on himf Is it not through this name we obtain 
eternal lifef Does the name of Christ, or Christian, belong 
to an/ bat those who believe the gospel, repent, and are 
buried hj baptism into the death of Christf * 

Campbell did not answer these questions one ^3j 
one, but he did go to the main x>oint. He said: 

"In reply to this eonsdentioos sister, I observe that if 
there be no Christians in the Protestant sects, there are 
eertainly none among the Bomanists, none among the Jews, 
Tories, Pagans; and therefore no Christians in the world 
ezoept ourselves, or sach of ns as keep, or strive to keep, 
all of the commandments of Jesus. Therefore, for many 
centuries there has been no church of Christ, no Christians 
in the world; and the promises concerning the everlasting 
kingdam of Meniah have faUed, and the gatee of heU have 
prevailed agamet hU chfwrehi This cannot be; and there- 
fore there are Christians among the sects.'"* 

ContiTintng, he defined a Christian as any one 
; 'that believes in his heart that Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Messiah, the Son of Ood; repents of his sins, 
and obeys him in all things according to his meas- 
ure of knowledge of his will.'" Again, he wrote: 

'^ Should I find a Pedobaptist more intelligent in the 
Christian Scriptures, more spiritually minded and devoted to 
the Lord than a Baptist, or one immersed on a profefMnon 
of the ancient faith, I could not hesitate a moment in giv- 
ing the preference of my heart to him that loveth most. 
Did I act otherwise I would be a pure sectarian, a Pharisee 
among Christians. StiU I will be asked. How do I know 
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that an/ one lovei my Master but by bis obedience to hia 
oommandineiitaf I anawery in no other tony. But marky I 
do not Babatitate obedience to one commandment, for nni- 
versal or even for general obedience. And should I see a 
sectarian Baptist or a Pedobaptist more Q^iritoallj minded, 
more generally conformed to the requisitions of the Mes- 
siah, than one who precisely acquiesces with me in the theory 
or practice of inmiersion as I teach, doubtless the former, 
rather than the latter, would have my cordial approbation 
and love as a Christian. So I judge, and so I f eeL It is 
the image of Christ the Christian looks for and loves; and 
this does not consist in being ezaet in a few items, but in 
general devotion to the whole truth as far as known.'' * 

Campbell considered it i)08sible for a person to 
have the inward baptism withoat the outward. A 
person then who misapprehended the ontward form 
of baptism, but sabmitted according to his view of 
it might have the inward baptism. In spite of cer- 
tain ieonoclastie views, he was liberal. Thus, in the 
debate with Bishop Porcell, 1837, he had said: 

^'Ko good, no religiouii, moral or virtuous man, can 
^)ffirish through our views or principles. Our theory thunders 
terror to none but the self -condemned. Human responsi- 
bility, in my views and doctrines, always depends upon,i^md 
is measured by, human ability. It is so, certainly, under the 
gospeL The man bom blind will not be condemned for not 
seeing, nor the deaf for not hearing. The man who never 
heard the gospel, cannot disobey it; and he who, through 
any physical impossibility, is prevented from any ordinance, 
is no transgressor. It is only he who knows, and has power 
to do, his Master^s will, tkat shall be punished for dis- 
obedience. None suffer, in our views, but those who are 
wilfully ignorant, or na^^igent of their duty. Natural 

» jnB«imtel HwMi^M*, SC, 880. 
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ability, timfli^ jdace, and dreaniataiieei aze all to be takeon 
into aeeonnt; and none but these who sin against these, 
are, on onr theory, to perish with an everlasting destruction, 
^from the presenoe of the Jjordf and from the glory of his 
power.' "^ 

This opinicn, that there were Christians among 
the sects, led to much criticism of Campbell by 
those who were narrow and exclusiye. The narrow 
or strict party held that since baptism was for the 
remission of sins and only immersion was baptism, 
those who had not been immersed were still in their 
sins and unsaved. The discussion developed among 
the Disciples two different pwties; a narrow Uteral 
party and a liberal spiritual one^ The first identi- 
fied the true Christian Church by such external 
marks as creed, worship, organization, and disci- 
pline. To this party the true Christian was the 
one in fellowship with the order of things. The 
strict party almost went so far as to declare that 
no one could be saved outside of a church organized 
according to the primitive model in external fea- 
tures. Campbell and other leaders, however, arrayed 
themselves on the side of a broader, and more spir- 
itual conception.* Campbell wrote: 

''I eireamseribe not the Diyise philanthropy — the Diviae 
grace. I dare not say there is no salyation in the ehurcfa 
of Borne, or that of Constantinople; though, certainly, Prot- 
estants do not regard them as churches builded upon the 
foundation of aposttes and prophets, Jesus Christ being the 
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chief comer-stone^ In all the Protestant parties there are 
many excellent spirits, that monm over the desolations of 
Zion— that loye the goi^ and its Author most sincerelj.'"* 

Campbell was not alone in his liberality, one of 
the phases of whieh was the right of the nnim- 
mersed to partake the Lord's Supper. Isaac Errett, 
Bobert Bichardson, W. K. Pendleton, and others 
took the same view.^ The general position among 
the members of this group then, as it is with most 
now, was to leave the matter to each individxial, 
expressed as follows by Errett: 

"Neither to invite^ nor reject particular classes of per- 
sons, bat to spread the table in the name of the Lord, for 
the Lord's people, and allow all to come who will, each on 
his own responsibility. It is yery common for Methodists, 
Presbyterians, etc, to sit down with as. We do not fail to 
teach them on all these questions, and very often we immerse 
them. 

''As to oar practice generally, my impression is, that 
fully two-thirds of t>ur churches in the United States occupy 
this position; those churches which originally were Baptist, 
are rather more unyielding.''^ 

The chnrches whieh were narrow with regard 
to communion were generally narrow with regard 
to Bible School, missions, and church music. The 
question of the organ, in i^ct, was more important 
in its practical consequences than that of the com- 
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mxuiion. S<mie preachen wexe so radical that they 
refiued to preach in a church where an oi^^an was. 
played. As early as 1859, a melodeon had been 
placed in the church at Midway, Kentucky. Much 
opposition was at once aroused and the daim itras 
made that instrumental music in the ehurehes 
^'ministered to pride and worldliness, was without 
the sanction of New Testament i»reoept and example 
and was consequently unscriptural and sinful.'" 
The opposition further contended that since those 
who favored the organ could have no conscience in 
the matter, they should according to the law of love, 
yield their preference and thus avoid wounding 
their brethren. Those in favor of the organ replied 
that its use was not contrary to the spirit of the 
Scriptures, even though there was no specific pre- 
cept favoring . the instrument. Mai^ believed, 
moreover, that the Bible fairly interpreted sano* 
tioned it. Th^ contended also that th^ had a 
conscience involved which ought to be respected. 
Again, they declared that the use of the organ was 
not only expedient, but jaibsolutely essential to the 
largest usefulness of the church. Th^ denied, in 
the last place, the charge of corrupting the worship 
by inmstiTig that the organ was no more a part of 
the worship than a hymn book or a tuning fork.' 
Isaac Enett took the right attitude when he said: 
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'^The New TertaniAnt famiflhes no standard of music/ 
the melody of the heart being made emphatic But the 
requirement to tmg implies whartever is. neeessary to the per- 
formance of it. Hence we have hymn-books, tune-books, 
tuning-forks, choirs^ etc, %ot heoofM^ they wre oommand^, 
but because we are commanded to sing, and these are nee- 
essary to enable us to sing to edification. . , ,1t is a differ- 
ekee of opinion as to the me<M8 neeesaary to obey the preoept 
to sing, . . and no man has a right to make it, on. either side, 
a test of feUowship, or an oooasion of stumbling,**^ 

Benjamin Franklin, flecretary of fhe Missionary 
Society in 1857, led fhe literalist party. He was 
opposed, to all church music, and in spite of the 
efforts of Errett and others won a rather strong 
following. Divisions, nevertheless, came rather 
slowly. Many who ^sympathized with the Progres- 
sives continued to worship and work with the Con- 
servatives, for th^ had no other church facilities. 
Many Conservatives, on the other hand, associated 
with Progressives for a similar reason.' ^ 
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One of fhe most important social, economic, and 
political problems of this early period was the ques- 
tion of slavery. Naturally the Disciples were 
divided on this matter, according to their location. 
Since, however, no binding rules could be passed 
for the whole, no general separation took place. 
Local divisions, nevertheless, were not unknown. 
On the whole, most of the leaders of the movement 
were strongly opposed to slavery. Thomas Gami>- 
bell hi|d established a school in Burlington, Ken- 
tucky. This institution soon became very popular. 
One Lord's Day, in the summer of 1819, he noticed 
a large number of negroes amusing themselves in a' 
nearby grove. He immediately asked them to come 
into the school room to hear the reading of the 
Bible. They came gladly, and he read and talked 
to them. The next day one of his friends came to 
him, and told him that he had violated the state 
law which forbade any address to negroes except 
in the presence of one or more white witnesses. The 
friend informed him that because of his ignorance 
of the law nothing would be done about the matter, 
but he advised him not to repeat the offence. Gamp- 
bell was thunderstruck at this news, and immedi- 
ately determined to leave Kentucky where such a 
law was possible. He persisted in this resolution in 
spite of the remonstrances of his family and the 
entreaties of his friends, ' for he feared that his 
family might form marriage alliances with the slave- 
holders. Accordingly, he accepted his son's offer 
to assist him in Buffalo Seminary. 
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This school was ia Virginia, a slave state, but 
it was in the northern part» bordering upon the 
free states of Pennsylyania and Ohio, and in a 
region where slaveiy had anij a n<»ninal Existence. 
The negroes who remained with their masters did 
so because they wanted to, for escape was easy. The 
people themselyes took little interest in slavery as 
an institation. Even though willing to uphold the 
laws on the subject, they tacitly allowed many vio- 
lations. Thus, no one was molested for teaching 
slaves to read, and freedom of speech was granted 
hi larji^e degree.' Joseph Doddridge, an Episcopal 
minister m Wellsburg, Brooke County, and a warm 
personal friend of the Campbells, published in 1824 
a book which would have caitsed him much trouble 
further south. Among other things, Doddridge 
wrote: 

''It is a euTioiia eireomstance that wlule oar misBionariefl 
are generously trayersmg the most inhospitable regions, and 
endeavoring with incessant toil to give the science of Europe 
and America, together with the Christian revelation, to the 
benighted pagans, most of the legislatures of our slave hold- 
ing States have made it a highly penal offence to teach a 
slave a single letter. While, at great expense and waste of 
valuable lives, we are endeavoring to teach the natives of 
Africa the use of letters, no one durst attempt to do the 
same tiling for the wretched descendants of that ill-fated 
people, bound in the fetters of slavery in America. Thus 
our slavery chains the soul as the body. Would a Mussul- 
man hinder his slave from learning to read the Alcoran f 
Surely he would not. 
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"We «re often told bj dsve liolden iiiai tliej ironld 
wflUiigiy give froedom to tlieir dsves if tiiej eofdd do it 
with sftfe^: — if tliej ooold get rid of them irhat free; Imt 
■le tliej more dengeroae iHien free than wheai in dsveryl 
But admitting the fiet tfaat^ owing to their ignonaiee,^8tii- 
pidity, and bad habltSy thej are mdtt tor freedom, we oar- 
aelvee h«ve made them 00. We debase them to the eondi- 
tion of brnteiL and then nee titat debasement as an annment 
for perp e tu ating their dsvery."* 

In referring to tiie emel aoonrging of negroes^ 
a brutality which he had witnessed while at school 
in Maryland, the author said: 



"The reeoDeetions of the tortures iHiieh I witnesMd so 
earlj in lif e^ is still a sonroe of aJBifitiwi to mj mind. 
Twentj-f oor hoars never pass daring iHiieh mj imagination 
does not present me with the aJBiflting view of the dave or 
servant writhing beneath the lashes of his master, and 
cringing from the brine with iHiieh he sahed his stripes."^ 



Snch views were f earlesdy expressed in northern 
Virginia. Thomas Campbell, nevertheless, was care- 
ful to place his fiimily jost across the border in the 
free state of Pennsylvania. 

Since Alexander Campbell knew that the rela- 
tion of master and servant was r^ognized in the 
New Testament and the duties of the x>artie8 de- 
scribed, he deemed it not inconsistent to assume the 
legal rights of a master or to sell those rights as 
he did in one or two cases. Slaves nnder his care, 
nevertheless, received rdigioos instruction and en- 
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joyeA fhe opportnnily of learning to read. More- 
over, becauae he realized fhe danger of abuse, he 
was always in favor of emancipation, and he set 
free the two or three slaves under his control as 
soon as th^ were able to take care of themselves.' 
On certain occasions, also, he denounced slavery in 
no uncertain terms. Thns, after the Soathampton 
Slave InsuiTection, he wrote: 

*'iflaverjf, that largest and blaekeet Uot ni>oiL our 
national eseateheon, that many-headed monater, that Pan- 
dora 's box, that bitter root, that blighting and blasting corse 
nnder which so fair and so large a portion of our beloved 
country groans — that deadly Upas, whose breath pollutes and 
poisons everything within its influence — is now evoking the 
attention of this ancient and venerable commonwealth in a 
manner as nnezpected as it is irresistible * and cheering to 
every philanthropist — to every one who has a heart to feel, 
a tear to shed over human wretchedness, or a tongae to speak 
for degraded homanity. . . . We have always thought, and 
frequently said, since we became acquainted with the general 
views and character, of the people of Virginia, that there 
was as much republicanism in Virginia, even in the slave 
holding districts, as could be found among the same number 
of inhabitants in any State in the Union. And, moreover, 
we have thought that if the abolition of slavery was legit- 
imately to be laid before the people of this commonwealth, 
as it now is, there would be found even among slave-holders 
a majority to eoxicur in a national system of emancipa- 
tion.*'* 

With regard to the actnal project for getting 
rid of slavery, Campbell proi>o8ed that the ten 
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millioix dollars preriously used yearly for the 
nataonal debt just^ped ont^ should go to the colo- 
nization of the c<dored race as stated in the follow- 
iBgtemiB: 

"Be it enacted, l^hat from and after the first daj of 
Jamuury, one thoumikd eight hundred and thirty-f onr, the 
ram of ten wifflions of dollars shall be annually appropriated 
to the organisation of all people of color, either slaves or 
free persons, in , until the soil of our free and. 

happj conntry shall not be trod bj the foot of a dave, nor 
enriched bj a drop of his sweat or blood; that all the world 
maj not believe that we are a nation of hypoorHee, asserting 
all men to have cotain natural and inherent rights, which in 
our praetiee we denj; and shedding crocodile teajs over the 
fall of Warsaw, and iUuminating for the revolution of the 
Parisians, while we have millions of miserable human beings 
at home held in involuntary bondage, in ignorance, degrada^ 
tion and vice bj a repubUocm epstem of free elave k&td- 

« 

Campbell visited extensively in the South. After 
such a trip to South Carolina, he wrote: 

^^We conclude that slaTery has proved no greater bless- 
ing to the far South that it has done to Virginia. It has 
exhausted whatever of natural fertility had been orginally 
in the soil; and South Carolina seems to have once had a 
reasonable proportion of fruitful territory. It has super- 
induced the worst system of agriculture which one could 
easily imagine; and it has imposed on the whole community 
views, feelings and habits exceedingly iuiuilcal to the resus- 
citation of the soil and the agricultural improvement and 
advancement of the State. Tobacco, rice and cotton are 
profitable crops for slave labor, but exceedingly unprofitable 
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for other labor; and it seems th^^are predestined to Uto 
to-gether; they are legally married in the South, and South 
Carolina favors no sort of diyoroeSy literal or flgoratiye^ 
except in the eonjugal affinities of States.'"* 

In spite of these yiews, however, Campbell was 
attacked as a slave holder. Thus, on his European 
tonr, while at Edinburgh, placards were posted, 
reading: ''Citizens of Edinburgh — ^Beware! beware I 
The Bev. Alexander Campbell of Virginia, United 
States of America, has been a slave holder himself 
and is still a. defender of manstealers."" The ac- 
cused man explained and defended his position on 
the slaveiy question, but enemies made misrepre- 
sentations which finally resulted in his going to 
jaiL This was not necessary, but Campbell, believ- 
ing that he was persecuted, refused to let his Glas- 
gow friends give bail for him. He was in jail 
about ten days before the warrant was declared 
iUegal."* 

Various extracts from the Christian Messenger 
show Stone's attitude on slavery. This publication, 
Volume lU., 1828, contained ''An Humble Address 
to Christians on the Colonization of Free People of 
Color." Some of the extracts typical of his atti- 
tude follow: 

"All who know me, well know that for more than thirty 
^rears, I have advocated the cause of liberty, and opposed 
uxDMrited hereditary slavery. My honesty has been tested. 



> Richar^soii, B. M0moir9 of AUmrndtr OQmph§U, U., 450. 
Ibid., n., 668. 
Ihid,, n., 664-608. 
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For an in mj poMMeaioii, I emaneipated; nor did I send tbem 
out emptj. A few are yet with me, not under mj. «o&irol, 
but entailed a oorae upon mj children bj a deceaeed relative. 
They who are nhappriBed of this eirennMrtanee, have branded 
me as a slave holder. I have named this eircnmstanee to 
remove anj impression which might prevent the good effect 
designed hj this address. ... 

"But. every plan has been fonnd defectiye bat that which 
we now advocate, the plan of settling the free people of 
color in Africa. To free them and let themliye among ns 
U impolitic, as stabbom facts haye proved. Were those now 
in slavery among us to be thus emancipated, I would in-' 
stantly remove to a distant land beyond their reach. Yet 
had I a thousand slaves, I would gladly give them up to 
the Colonization Society to transport them to Liberia. . . . 

' ' The time has been when professed Christians were blind 
to the evils of slavery. 1 have known some who have pro- 
fessed to be humble disciples of Christ, buy and sell their 
fellow creatures for gain, as they would a herd .of cattle I 
But the era of darkness is past; no man now bearing the 
sacred name of religion, is engaged in such a traffic. Am I 
correct in this statement f Or is there yet one, a professed 
Christian, so blinded by the god of this world, and so lost 
to the truth of heaven, and so destitute of human and divine, 
feeling, and so regardless of Christian character, and so 
callous to the sufferings of humanity, and so careless about 
his eternal destinyf Can a professed Christian yet be 
engaged in such a horrid trafficf If one, tell it not in 
Gath, — publish it not in the streets of Askelon, lest the 
wickedy scoffing world rejoice, and reproach the name of 
Christ: that one bearing his name and professing his religion, 
has done what their infidelity would blush to do. Let eveiy 
Christian frown indignantly on such a practice. Let them 
show the world of their abhorrence of it by banishing it f fom 
among them. Let the practice be confined to those who fear 
not God, nor regard man. Once more I entreat aU Chris- 
tians — all the benevolent — ail to aid the Colonisation Society. ^ 
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Let QiB associate in every chttrch| in everx town, and in every 
neighboriiood, as auxiliaries to the mother Soeietj in Wash- 
ington. Your reward will be certain.^'" 

John Sogers declared that Stone, although a 
Mazylander hy birth, educated in Virginia and 
North Carolina, and an inhabitant of Virginia for 
nearly fifty years, was opposed to slavery, but that 
he was not an abolitionist. He wrote: 

^'He did not indiscriminately condemn slave holders, for 
he lived some forty years in churches in which slave holders 
were members. He did not therefore make it a test of Chris- 
tian fellowship. Would to God that our brethren of the 
Korth, whom we want to love and fellowship, would imitate 
the example of the pious Stone in thiii particular. . . .''" 

The next question, war, brought a severe testing 
time for the Disciples of Christ. When the Civil 
War broke out, they were almost equally divided 
in their membership between the two sections in- 
volved. From the beginniiig of their movement, 
they had objected strenuously to fighting.*' In an 
address on this subject, delivered at Wheeling, Vir- 



"Beprinted in The Biography of Elder Barton Warrtn Stone, 
Written fry Himself! vfith AddiOone and Befieotione, Bj Elder John 
Bogvn, 288-391. 

"/Mil., 287. 

'" Since . the Diseiplee reeogniae no ereed bnt the BiUe, or more 
apecifleally Matthew 16: 16, or according to their best writers, -Christ 
himself, a person in preference to a set of beliefs, entire liberty of 
opinion is allowed on the war qnestion. Other bodies, howoTor, do 
not recognise this attitnde. Thns, with regard to the question- 
aires now being illled ont, no prorision is made for indiyidnal opinion. 
According to the Tiew of the writer and with eqnal right, one member 
of the ehnrch might daim that his ereed forbade him to take part 
in the war, wheveaa another meanber of the same ohnroh might dalm 
that H did not. 
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ginia, in I8489 Alexander GampbeUb had protested 
ftrongly against war." In these views he was very 
generally followed hy the Disciples. In October, 
1861, the following resolution was rejected by the 
Gteneral Missionary Society: ''Besolved, That we 
deeply sympathize with the loyal and patriotic of 
our country in their present efforts to sustain the 
government of the United States, and we feel it our 
duty as Christians to ask our brethren eveiywhere 
to do all in their power to sustain the proper and 
constitutional authorities of the Union."" As the 
war progressed, however, sentiment began to change, 
and two years later, with few dissenting votes, this 
resolution was passed: ''Besolved, That we unqual- 
ifiedly declare our allegiance to said (Governments 
and ret>udiate as false and slanderous any stated 
ments to the contrary."* 

In spite of dissensions, the numerical increase 
of the Disciples has been rapid. Brush Bun, the 
first church in the movement, was organized in 1811, 
with thiiiy members. Alexander Campbell was or* 
dained January 1, 1812; his aims th^ were T^ry 
limited. Both father and son were opposed to 
founding a new church. They simply wanted to 
worlship as they pleased. In 1820, there were only 
three prenchers and six churches, with an aggregate 
membership of less than two hundred.*^ Soon, 



■* Ounpbell, A. PojNilar L^eturt* and Addr—n, 842-8ee. 
" ICoore, W. T. Oompuihitnt^ Hittory of DUcfpUs, 492. 
MJMd., 498. 
* MflTuMin, A. Thamma imd AUKamd$r < h ^m §l § U, 29. 
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nevertheleBS, fhe number of Bef ormers began to 
increase with marked rapidity, lai^y due to 
Campbell's ability as a debater and his editorship 
of the Chrittian BaptM. Many of the early addi- 
tions x»me during the relation with the Baptists, 
but as previously pointed out, most of these took 
the side of the Bef ormers when the division came. 
Often, too, ministers fnmi other churches joined the 
new organization. Thus, the Christian Baptist, 
July 7, 1828, told of one Methodist and two Univer- 
salist preachers of Ohio, who had renounced their 
favorite ''isms'' and had been immersed into the 
belief of the ancient GospeL A. S. Hayden gave 
the story of John Schaeffer, a young Lutheran min- 
ister who was thrust out of his church in 1834, be- 
cause he had repudiated infant baptism. ^ He came 
to the Disciples.** Beforming Baptist ministers 
obtained remarkable ^ results in 1828. Jeremiah 
Yardeman of Kentucky baptized 550 persons in six 
months. John Smith of Montg(»nery County, Ken- 
tucky, baptized 339 persons from the first Lord's 
Day in February to April 20. Scott, Bigdon, and 
Bentley baptized about eight Hundred people in 
Ohio during a period of sis months. Lane of 
Washington County, Virginia, and Warder of 
Mayslick, Kentucky, also baptized numerous con- 
verts.* 

After the separation from the Baptists, the Dis- 
ciples continued to increase rapidly. Their strength 

^ ^Hittory of the DiteipUt in the WtUm Rterv, 824-881. 
•* The OhrUMan BapHtt, June 2, 1828. 
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i 

early developed in the agricoltural stajtes as Ken- 
tacky, Ohi<^ Indiana, Illinoia, MipBonri, and Vir- 
ginia, for their message appealed to fhe farmers 
mor^ than to the city people. Even to-day, the 
principal strength of the Disciples is in the country 
districts rather than in the cities. In Kentacky, after 
the union of the Disciples with fhe ^'Christians" 
under fhe leadership of Barton W. Stone, the united 
body numbered ten thousand.** The increase after 
1830 was not so much by accessions fr<»m fhe Bap- 
tists as by a general diffusion of principles among 
all parties, and by a wonderful success in convert- 
ing fhose who had not yet taken up any religious 
is^rstem of the day. Many came over from .fhe 
Presbyterians, some from the Episcopalians and 
Lutherans, but more, both of preachers and people, 
from the Methodists. Some Uniyersalists after giv- 
ing up their own distinctive beliefis, united with ihe 
Disciples. Boman Catholics, Tunkers, English and 
Scotch Baptists, and Independents did likewise. In 
fact, almost every religious party contributed to the 
new movement, and not a few skeptics and infidels 
were converted after Campbell's able defence of 
Christianily against Bobert Owen. With the evan- 
gelistic zeal of Stone's followers added, and with 
the imi>etus given by education and missionary 
organizations, converts increased with unparalleled 
rapidity. One of the leading historians of the Dis- 
ciples estimated that beginning with 1840, about, 
twenty thousand additions were made yearly for 

MJfOlMMitel HmtUngm', TL, 400. 
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the deeade.. This represented a dear gain of some 
fifteen thonisand yearly, and gave the Disciples a 
total nnmerical strength of about two hundred 
thousand in 1850.* Daring the next ten years, 
while the population of the eonntry increased about 
thirty-five per cent, the number of Disciples dou- 
bled. By^the time of Alexander Campbell's death 
in 1866, their number was approximately half a 
milliosL. Joseph King, pastor of the Christian 
Church in Allegheny City, Peiincfylvania, on Mi^ch 
18, 1866, delivered a memorial sermon on Alexander 
Campbell, in which he said: 

''And has not God blessed his labont Has not heaven 
smiled npon himf Have not his efforts been crowned with 
sneeeasff For, wfaHe in 1820 his adherents were scarcely more 
than two hundred, now, in 1866, those who accept, snbstan- 
tiaUy, the yiews tanght by him, as most in harmony with 
the word of God, nnmber not less than half a million, and 
to-day, in proportion to their numbers, they are increasing 
more rapidly than any other Protestant community in our 
country. "•• 

A very b^ef recapitulation may be made by 
way of summary, in ccmdusion: 

*> Moore» W. T. ComfNvfcMMiM ffigtory of ths DitelpUM, 877. 

^MHUimUa BarUnfftr, U., 688, 580* See also Koore, W. T. 
ComprsKensiioe Higtory of tho Di9eiple», 622, and M cLeii, A. 
Thomas and AUeoamder OamphtU, 29. 

The present membership of the Dieeiplee of Christ is nearly a 
million and a half. At the Pittsbnrg Centennial, in 1909, the foBov- 
ing flffores were glTon: Ohnrehes, 11,714; Bible Sehools, 8,762; min- 
isters, 6,861-; oommnnieants, 1,827,569; Bible Sehool Students, 
984,888 ; total ehnreh Tahiation, $29,^42,244. These figures did not 
indude the "Churehes of Christ*' whi^^b were <qni>osed to organised 
effort (Moore, 'W. T. Oomprokontlvi Hittory of tha DiaeipUt o^ 
OArisi; 810-822). 
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L The period 1790^1860 witnessed a rapid and 
much needed improyement in eocialy industrial, and 
rdigioos conditions. 

EL The ^'Beformation" moYement was an oat- 
growth of general social, political and rdigioos con- 
ditions, principally the latt^, and its ground woiic 
had beoDL prepared hy the labonft of James O'Kelly, 
who led a revAt from the Methodists in Virginia 
and the Carolinas; l^ Abner Jones^ who led a sim- 
ilar schism £rom the Baptists in Vermont; and by 
Barton W. Stone, who led the movement from the 
Presbyterians in Kentucky. These three widely 
separated movements coalesced, with Stone as 
leader, and were partially absorbed by the ''Bef- 
<»rmation'' proper, which was led by Thomas 
Campbell, Alexander Campbell, and Walter 
Scott 

in. Althoufi^ this church was essentially a 
product of the American frontier, two of its great 
leaders — the Campbells — ^were decidedly influenced 
by religious conditions in Scotland and Ireland, and 
the third, Walter Seott^ 'was bom in Scotland, 
though less influenced- by conditions there than 
either of the others. 

IV. The liberal ideas of the Campbells with re- 
gard to communion led to their forced and un- 
willing retirement from the Presbyterian Church, 
and the formation, on August. 17, 1809, of the 
Christian Association which soon transformed itself 
into the first Church of the ''Beformation" — 
Brush Bun— May 4, 1811. 
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y. The adoptioii of ^'believer's immersioii" led 
to union with the Baptists in 1812, but differences 
of doctrine caused the forced expulsion of the Re- 
formers, 1828-1832. Bitter persecution was directed 
at them by Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, and 
minor religious bodies, but this persecution is parti- 
ally explained, if not entirely justified, by Alexander 
Campbell's virulent attack on the i>opular clergy, 
creeds, and other things dear to denominations. 

YI. The union with the followers of Stone in 
1832 gave the D^Ki&iples much greater evangelistic 
aeal than they would otherwise have attained, but 
it also brought increased opposition, especially from 
the Baptists, in the West. 

YII. The two most distinguishing tenets of the 
Disciples were inunersion and the weekly observance 
of the Lord's Supper. 

Yin. The doctrines of the Bef ormers were effec- 
tively spread by preaching, oral debates, the press, 
colleges, and organized missions. 

IX. In spite of the Mormon delusion and differ- 
^ices of opinion over the name, the millennium, 
communion, the organ, slavery, and war, the Dis- 
ciples of Christ increased from two hundred in 
1820 to a half million in 1866, the decade ending 
in 1860 registering a doubling in numbers, or a* 
growth treble the population increase and greater 
than the percentage gain of any other important 
religious body in the country. This strength was 
principally in the western states of that day and 
in the rural communities. 
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APPENDIX I. 

The following table shows the increase of some 
partienlar states, fairly representative of all sec- 
tions, and also the density of population per square 
mjle^ 





Ala. 


Ark. 


m. 


Ind. 


Iowa 


Ky. . 


1790 












73,677 


'' 












1.8 


1800 









6,641 




220,955 
5.5 


1810 




1,062 


12,282 

a 


24,520 
.6 


•• 


406,511 

loa 


1820 


127,901 
2.5 


14^73 

a 


55,211 
1 


147,178 
,4.1 




564,317 
14 


1830 


309,527 
6 


30,388 
1.6 


157,445 
2.8 


343,031 
9.6 




687,917 
17a 


1840 


590,756 
11.5 


97,574 
1.9 


476,183 
8.5 


685,866 
19a 


43,112 
.2 


779,828 
19.4 


1850 


771,623 209,897 
15 4 


851,470 
15.2 


988,416 
27.5 


192,214 
3.5 


982,405 
24.4 


1860 


964,201 435,450 1,711,951 1,350,428 674,913 1,155,684 
18.8 8.3 30.6 37.6 12a 28.8 




La. 


Mass. HlAh. 


Ifinn. 


HSflB. 


1790 


• 


378,787 
47a 


• 






1800 

V 




422,845 
62.6 






8,860 
.3 


1810 


76,656 
7.7 


472,040 
68.7 


4^768 

a— 




80,362 
A 



839 
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Lft. 


Maak 


Ifieh. 


Minn. 


-mm. 


1820 


163,407 
10 


623,287 
66.1 


8,896 

a— 




75,488 
1.6 


1880 


216,789 
13.4 


610,408 
76.9 


31,639 


• 


136,621 
2.9 


1840 


362,411 
16J 


737,699 
91.7 


212,267 
3.7 




375,661 

8a 


1860 


617,762 
19JS 


994^614 
123.7 


397,664 
6.9 


6,077 
.1— 


606,526 
13a 


1860 


708,002 
21 


1,231,066 
163 


749A13 
13 


172,023 
2a 


791,305 
17a 




kb. 


Neir Ymrk 


N. a 


Oldo 


PIL 


1790 




340^20 

7a 


393,761 
8.1 


-*' 


434,373 
9.7 


1800 




689,061 
12.4 


478403 
9.8 


46,366 

la 


602,366 
13.4 


1810 


19,783 


969,049 
20.1 


666,600 
11.4 


230,760 
6.7 


810,091 

18a 


1820 


66,686 


1,372,812 
28.8 


638,829 
13a 


681,434 1,049,458 
14k5 23.4 . 


1880 


140,466 
2JL 


1,918,608 
40.3 


737,987 
16J 


937,903 
23.3 


1,384,233 

3oa 


1840, 


383,702 
6.6 


2,428,921 
61 


763^19 


1,619,467 1,724,033 
37.3 38.6 


1860 


682,044 
9.9 


3,097,304 
66 


869,039 
17.8 


1,980,329 
48.6 


2,311,786 
61.6 

-. 


1860 


1,182,012 
17.2 


3,880,736 
81.4 


992,622 
20.4 


2,339,511 2,906,2li5 
67.4 64.8 




fl. 0. 


TeniL 


Tex. 


Va. 


"Wia. 


1790 


249,073 
8.2 


36,691 
.8 




747,610 
11.6 


• 


1800 


346,691 
U.3 


105,608 
2J5 


• 


880,200 
13.7 




1810 


416,116 
13^ 


261,727 
6.3 


;• 


974,600 
16il 
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8. 0. Tedn. Tax. Ya. "Wis. 

1820 502,741 422,828 1,065,366 





lejs 


10.1 




16.6 




1830. 

• 


581,185 
19.1 


681,904 
16.4 


• 


1,211,405 
18.9 




1840 


594,398 
19.5 


829,210 
19.9 




1,239,797 
19.3 


30,94^ 
A 


1850 


668,507 
21.9 


l,002,n7 
24.1 


212,592 
.8 


1,421,661 
22.1 


305,391 
6JS 


1860 


703,708 
23.1 


1,109,801 
26.6 


604^15 
&3 


1,596,318 
24.8 


775,881 * 
14 
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GROWTH OF TYPICAL CITIES, 1790-1860 





Baltimore 


BostOB 


BnlMo 


Gharleston,. Ghieago 




'^ 






S.O. 




1790 


13^3 


18,038 




16,359 




1800 


26,114 


24,937 




20,473 




1810 


35,583 


33,250 


1,508 


24,711 




1820 


62,738 


43,298 


2,095 


24,780 




1830 


80,625 


61,392 


8,653 


30,289 


' 


1840 


102,313 


93,383 


18,213 


29,261 




1850 


169,054 


136,881 


42,261 


42,985 


• 


1860 


212,418 


177,840 


81A29 


40,522 


109,260 




Oineiiuiaii 


Detroit 


. Xjonimlle MHwrnikee 


MohflA 


1790 












1800 


750 




359 






1810 


2,540 




1,357 






1820 


9,642 


■ 


4,012 


- 


1,500 


1830 


24,831 




10,341 




3,194 


1S40 


46,338 


9,102 


21,210 


1,700 


12,672 


1850 


115,436 


21,019 


43,194 


20,061 


20,515 


1860 


161,044 


45,619 


68,033 


45,246 


29,258 




Naahyme 


New 


New 


Fhiladelpliia 


PittB- 






Orleaiui 


York 




bargb 


1790 






33,131 


42,520 




1800 






60,489 


69,403 


1,565 


1810 




17,242 


96,373 


91,874 


4,768 


1820 




27A76 


123,706 


112,772 


7,248 


1880 


5,566 


46,310 


202,589 
^42 


161,410 


12,568 
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NadLYille 


New 


New 


Phaladelphia 


Pitta- 






OrleaoB 


Yoxk 




buTgli 


1840 


6,929 


102,193 


312,710 


220,423 


21,115 


1850 


10,478 


116,375 


615,547 


340,045 


46,601 


1860 


16,988 


168,675 


813,669 


566,529 


49,217 




PorUand 


St-Louia 


Sayannah 


San 
FraneiBOO 


Rich- 
mond 


1790 










3,761 


1800 


3,677 




5,166 




5,737 


1810 


7,169 


1,600 


5,215 


■ 


9,736 


1820 


8,581 


4,598 


7,523 




12,067 


1830 


12,601 


5,852 


7,776 




16,060 


1840 


15,218 


16,469 


11,214 


. 


20,153 


1860 


20,218 


77,860 


15,312 


34,776 
(1852 


27,570 


1860 


26,341 


160J73 


22,292 


56,802 


37,910 


'WaahmfftaxL. D. 0. 








1790 


— ^ / 










1800 


3,210 




• 






1810 


8,208 










1820 


13,247 




• 






1830 


18,827 










1840 


23,364 


- 




. 


- 


1850 


40,001 




• 




• 


1860 


61,122^ 











^Oensiui BeportB, 1860, 52, and 1860, XVUl., ZIX. 
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